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the Achaean League 


Achaean League was one the most fruitful political 

experiments undertaken the ancient Greeks, but, while 
its general history tolerably clear, its constitutional practice, 
which paramount interest, involved much obscurity. 
Polybius, who far the most important our sources 
knowledge concerning the league, did not foresee the future 
importance his work. therefore addressed himself too 
exclusively his Achaean countrymen, who course did not 
need any instruction the forms their own constitution, and 
his references the institutions the league are couched 
loose and ambiguous phraseology. The perplexities which 
has thus created among modern readers are particularly 
regrettable the case the Achaean parliament, the supreme 
organ the federal government. The constitution this body 
has been discussed recent critics considerable length, but 
most the questions involved may still regarded open, 
and review the chief points disagreement may not out 
place. 

The most important problem relates the composition 
the federal parliament its ordinary sessions Was 
made one two chambers? One fact alone stands 
above doubt, that the contained representative 
council delegates from the various federating cities. But 
disputed whether the was supplemented 
primary assembly all persons holding franchise any 
the confederate towns; and, so, whether this 
was convoked all only some the 


The traditional view that the was always convened concurrence 
with the For recent expositions this theory see Freeman, History Federal 
Government (2nd edition), pp. 205-16, with comments Bury, 645; Strachan- 
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for the practice other Greek federations, bicameral 
and Leagues. single representative chamber 
occurs the Delphic Amphictyony,’ the various provincial 
diets instituted under the Roman and probably also 
the Ionian League the fourth and third centuries 
The second confederacy Delos may regarded bicameral 
unicameral, according the point view from which 
the Boeotian League the practice the fifth 
century was govern single council." the fourth and 


Davidson, Selections from Polybius, pp. Lipsius, Berichte, 1898, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, pp. 173-4; Francotte, Musée Belge, 1906, pp. 15-18. The 
pp. 356-7) Sanctis (Rivista Filologia, 1908, pp. 252-260); and 
Swoboda (Klio, 1911, 458 and Griechische 390). Beloch 
(Griechische Geschichte, ii. 181-5) admits the existence but limits 
its functions the election magistrates, and the number its sessions single 
one each year. The attitude Dubois (Les Ligues étolienne achéenne, pp. 137-8) 
not clear. 

Dittenberger, Sylloge Graecarum (2nd edition), no. 482 
must here mean 

Collitz-Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, no. 1335 

The mentioned Aeschines, 124, may either have been tumultuary 
meeting like medieval Italian parlamento (Cauer, Pauly-Wissowa, col. 1926-7), 
the regular folk-moot Delphi town, which elsewhere occurs under the name 
Hellénique, 1901, 136, 12. This almost certainly identical with the 
previously mentioned The Amphictyonic Congress could refer matters back 
the parliaments its constituent states (see the decree quoted the recently 
discovered fragment Didymus, col. 1). But contained permanent chamber 
second instance. 

The documentary evidence the constitution the the Roman 
Empire slight, but suffices show that they were representative and not primary 
bodies. See Hardy, Studies Roman History, 236 cf. also Inscriptiones Graecae, 
ix. 261, Il. 10-15, which records poll 334 votes all told important question 
referred the Thessaly. The smallness the poll implies representative 
rather than primary assembly. 

The government the second Delian League was vested two co-ordinate 
parliaments resembling the Austro-Hungarian delegations. One these parliaments, 
the and Athens, was bicameral the other, the 
consisted single chamber deputies appointed the other members the league 
(see Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy, ch. ii). 

See the description given Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, col. 12. The Boeotian federal 
council alluded Thucydides (v. 38) under the name 
Walker (Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, holds that Thucydides was 
here confusing the federal with the municipal institutions Boeotia. But even if, 
the present author believes, Thucydides was not guilty such error, his words 
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subsequent centuries participated the administra- 
tion. the Lycian League mention made and also 
But the latter seems have been convoked 
only for the purpose electing magistrates, and have left other 
and the Macedonian republics instituted Aemilius Paullus 
167 nothing definite can affirmed. From this survey 
will seen that the argument from the analogy other leagues 
cannot made carry much force, but that tends prove 
that the bicameral system was the more frequent among Greek 
federations, and that presumably was adopted the Achaeans. 

Another general consideration may based the 
geographical extent the league and the character the 
federating communities. the area embraced the league 
eventually came coincide with all Peloponnesus, appears 
first sight unlikely that all the citizens all the federating 
towns should have been convened meetings which might 
have been held distance several days’ journey from their 
homes. And this reasoning becomes all the more cogent when 
remembered that the Achaeans were not, like their Aetolian 


not necessarily imply multicameral assembly. According the Oxyrhynchus 
historian the municipal councils Boeotia were divided into four rotating committees 
analogous the prytanies the Athenian which themselves also carried the 
name probable that the Boeotian federal council was similarly con- 
stituted, and that the mentioned Thucydides were not independent 
chambers but fractional committees. The presence the fourth 
century attested Inscriptiones Graecae, vii. 2407. 

Resolutions the Lycian League were recorded sometimes the name 
pp. 282-3). The description the league Strabo, xiv. does 
not permit any sure inference the point issue. 

The preambles the decrees the (see the inscriptions the Bulletin 
Correspondance Hellénique, pp. 1880 are quite undistinctive. The inscription 
published Bulletin Correspondance Hellénique, 1903, pp. 238-9, and containing 
the words (1. 1), probably does not belong the league, but 
one its affederated states. The restoration conjectural, and 
has not been accepted the editor Inscriptiones Graecae, xii no. 870). 

certain inference can drawn from the expression 
Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. 82. The referred Diodorus, 
27. probably that Delphi town. The reading 
Graecae, ix. which Swoboda uses prove the existence two chambers 
this league, more than doubtful 439, 3). 
The decree almost certainly belongs the town Hypata (see above: 
not the Aenianes. 

Professor Tenney Frank has recently argued that the Macedonian republics 
were bicameral (Classical Philology, 1914, pp. 49-50). infers the presence 
popular assembly from passage Livy, 45. 29. ‘capita regionum ubi concilia 
fierent’. Unfortunately the word ‘concilia’ too indefinite warrant precise 
may indeed mean popular assembly, but can likewise stand for 
any other meeting, however small size. (Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. 
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neighbours and rivals, a-nation shepherds, but consisted 
mainly agricultural and commercial communities, whose 
business would preclude them from frequent cross-country 
journeys the place assembly. Unlike the Aetolians, too, 
the Achaeans had great national holiday which would attract 
the whole citizen population and might readily made the 
occasion for national mass Yet must borne 
mind that the Achaean League grew out small beginnings. 
the time its inauguration, about 280 B.c., comprised only 
ten small towns Achaea proper, whose inhabitants should have 
had difficulty making the short sea trips from their respec- 
tive homes the meeting-place Aegium. Under these 
conditions mass meeting all Achaean citizens must have 
been perfectly practicable, and need cause surprise that 
the founders the league should have provided such 
institution. Furthermore, there ground for supposing 
that the days when the Achaeans began incorporate the 
more distant parts Peloponnesus the articles affederation 
were altered meet the special needs more 
extensive may inferred, therefore, that however 
unrepresentative the Achaean may have become 
actual practice, theory any rate might still con- 
sidered essential part the Thus 
impossible draw any definite conclusions from the geographic 
extent and the economic development the league. 

The terminology Polybius and our other authorities, 
Greek and Latin, their allusions the federal congress may 
supposed throw some light upon its composition. Some 
the terms thus used must dismissed once from considera- 
tion being hopelessly equivocal, (which may 
equally well stand for the primaries for their representatives), 
and (which denote assembly without 
any qualification size composition), and 


The Isthmian and Nemean games, which were celebrated within the territory 
the Achaean League, were national Greek institutions, and not merely 
Peloponnesian concern. 

immaterial the present argument whether the federal constitution 
280 was new instrument, Freeman (p. 198) conjectures, whether was the 
same that the original Achaean League. any case would adapted the 
special needs Achaea proper, but not those Peloponnesus general. 

The divergence theory and practice such matters aptly illustrated 
Freeman (p. 240, 4). his list examples might have added that the 
Roman comitia, which continued convened according ancient forms for some 
three centuries after they had ceased properly representative the Roman 
citizen-body. 

This term probably should taken mean aggregate corporations rather 
than individuals, the federating cities rather than their Compare the 
medieval Italian cities, which was aggregate estates and not 


persons. 
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equally impossible draw conclusions from the word 
the Achaean parliament. connotes disorderliness, doubt 
but instances will occur every reader where assemblies 
deputies have lost their sense dignity just effectually any 
mob meeting ever did. Clearly the title index the 
size the meeting thus styled. More weight may perhaps 
prima facie suggest assembly primaries contrast 
conclave delegates. noticeable that these terms, which 
Polybius constantly applies the are used him 
just freely referring the extraordinary 
congresses, which undoubtedly were mass meetings. 

the other hand, evident that Polybius did not always 
use the same word denote the same thing, least all his 
constitutional history. Thus when applied him 
the Achaean government, signifies large popular assembly 
reference Roman politics denotes the senate, i.e. select 
official body. The mere fact that Polybius describes the 
well the the Achaeans the selfsame 
word does not suffice prove that these 
bodies were identical composition. Again, the terms 
and though undoubtedly they connote large numbers,” 
and stand explicit implied contrast with some smaller 
unit, not themselves exclude reference representative 
body (as opposed committee, other fraction that body).™ 
the whole, the use these words creates presumption 
favour the existence primary assembly, but does not 
suffice prove the point beyond cavil.” Lastly, the Achaean 
congress several times mentioned under the name 
Even this title not quite free from ambiguities, for cannot 


Sanctis (op. cit., computes that the Achaean was 8,640 
strong. His calculations, which rest statement Polybius (23. that the 
was offered capital sum 120 talents for the payment its members, are 
decidedly too precarious, for impossible ascertain with sufficient precision 
the number days the year which the met. All that can said 
this point that capital 120 talents, invested trustee securities the then 
current rate 8-10 per cent. (Billeter, Geschichte des Zinsfusses, pp. 
would yield interest 60-70,000 drachmas. Unless the rate pay was exor- 
bitant, this should have sufficed for more than average size. also 
worth noting that the the Aetolian League was large body, perhaps quite 
1,000 strong. priori one would expect that the Achaean was least 
numerous that the 

opposition party envoys, political coterie, single speaker. 

Opuntian Locris there was body known the (Hicks and 
Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 25,1. 40). Unless here conventional 
number the Acarnanian Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 31, 
27), this probably did not contain the entire citizen body Locris. 
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sure that Polybius always kept the sense this word distinct 
from that any rate there one passage his 
text which designates apparently one and the same body, 
first the word and later the word 
However, there another passage which the Achaean 
styled quite this case must 
supposed that carries its normal sense general 
From this passage, therefore, can hardly help 
inferring that the contained two chambers, primary 
well representative one. But if, the whole, sufficient 
evidence can found prove that the Achaean parliament 
was bicameral one, the margin testimony favour this 
conclusion certainly none too large. And even accept 
formed part the still have ask ourselves 
whether the was invariable only occasional 
adjunct the other house. 

That the could sit without the seems 
sufficiently attested the following passages our ancient 
authorities. First, Polybius 29. 23, relates that the Achaean 
was once called upon consider request the king 
Egypt for military assistance against the king Syria. After 
somewhat confused debate decided that decision this 
issue was ultra vires, and that the matter must submitted 
passage sure inference that the previous was 
attended none others than members the And this 
turn good saying that the alone was summoned 


ing that the excerptor whom owe this portion Polybius’s text made blunder 
(Lipsius and and the above passage are key-words, 
and therefore the least likely the whole sentence miscopied. Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson has suggested that both the words issue are used their ordinary senses 
that the envoys had originally intended appear before the but that 
eventually the was summoned for them. this case one would expect Polybius 
have expressed himself more clearly the change procedure. Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s explanation certainly more free from difficulties than any other, but 
hardly conclusive enough serve basis for further argument. loose use 
the term also found Xenophon, Hellenica, where body which 
must almost certainly identify with the yepovoia Sparta designated 
(Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, 50, 2). 

Nothing definite can inferred from the passages Polyb. and Plutarch, 
Aratus, 41. which again mentioned. not certain whether 
the assemblies question were regular meetings special conventions 
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the Else why should the commonalty have flocked 
masse the second meeting and yet have taken notice 
the first, spite the fact that the selfsame issue was 
debated either assembly Secondly, Plutarch, Cleomenes, 
This might possibly taken mean 
that they were council’ general sense, without 
implying anything the composition the assembly. But 
the more probable version that they were holding session 
council with special reference the federal chamber deputies. 
Again, the exclusive mention the suggests that this 
body alone attended the congress question. 

these arguments from special general consideration 
may From time time the the Achaeans 
tions. Now such arrangement would have been quite un- 
necessary the general body citizens who used attend the 
had also been the habit attending the regular 


Several other passages from our ancient authorities have been brought forward 
behalf the above contention. But their evidence cannot accepted without 
misgivings. Thus Polyb. 26. read that the occasion Achaean 
King Philip Macedon This has been supposed 
mean that only the was there for Philip come to. But hardly fair 
read all this out Polybius’s words. is, course, quite possible that both the 
and the should have been summoned this congress, though for 
one reason another may have been found convenient that Philip should appear 
before the only. Sanctis founds further argument upon passage 
Polyb. 23. which records debate offer King Eumenes Pergamum 
finance the sessions the This offer was rejected because the federal 
statutes prohibited the acceptance gifts even the part individual politicians, 
and that the result the accepting King Eumenes’s pay would 
This, argues Sanctis, must mean the whole the Achaean parliament, 
and, the pay was offered the alone, this body must have constituted the 
entire But can precise meaning read into the word After 
all, Polybius’s phrase may imply more than wholesale collective (as opposed 
individual) bribery. this case cannot proceed infer that the had 
its side. The previously quoted text Polyb. 28. where 
and are apparently used convertible terms, cannot made throw 
any light the present question. Who can tell whether here stands for 
drawn from Polyb. 46, where related that the chief men the league 
Does this phrase merely resume does imply that the 
one might have expected Polybius state this more clearly, for the present context 
was his purpose prove clearly that the men who brought war between Achaea 
and Sparta did with full legal authority for their such case express 
mention the would have been appropriate, had the fact been 
convened, the other hand, must confessed that the more natural translation 
the passage having convened the Achaeans they resolved with the sanction 
the (previously accorded) declare war’, &c. This suggests that the 
and were distinct bodies. 
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congresses. this case any matter submitted the 
would have been prejudged the same audience the previous 
and the would have been mere fifth wheel 
the coach. That such drag federal procedure should 
have been tolerated all the more unlikely the questions 
brought before the were mainly connected with war 
and foreign policy, and therefore required more than any other 
business settled expeditiously. 

One further question may raised. what meetings 
the any, was the presence made 
compulsory the federal statutes? has been suggested 
Beloch that the meeting which the officers the league 
were elected must have been attended primaries well 
deputies. This theory cannot made good any direct evidence 
from ancient authors, but supported the analogy several 
other Greek federations, including the Aetolian League, which 
appointed their magistrates means might 
further conjectured that was also convoked 
the spring and the autumn meetings each year, which were 
terminology suggests that these two meetings were regarded 
some way distinct from other The point 
difference which most readily suggests itself the presence 
these sessions. And this view receives confirmation 
from previously quoted text Polybius, which 
explicitly mentioned taking part This 
meeting may well identified with the held the 
commencement the official and this case hardly 
too risky infer that all all 
were attended But this last problem 
neither capable demonstration nor worthy prolonged 
discussion. sufficient this point recapitulate the main 
outcome our inquiry: the parliament the Achaean League 
was probably bicameral structure, but its two chambers 
only the house representatives was convoked 
every meeting. 

Arising out the question just considered, further problem 
presents itself the total number congresses, whether 

might replied this that would better attended than 
But the only reason why drew large audiences was because the questions 
discussed them were unusually great interest. The same questions, submitted 


before the selfsame body people, should have attracted less con- 
course. 


Gesch. 181, Polyb. 28. 7.3; 24. 12. 12. 
the total number which might convened any year, see below, 


The meeting question took place soon after the election the new year’s 
magistrates (4. 7), and before the campaigning season had begun. 
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unicameral bicameral, which might summoned the course 
any year. laid down that only two meetings 
could convened, viz. those. entitled and 
But other scholars have since pointed out that for 
certain years the league’s history (e. 220 and 217 c.) more 
than two are From this fact has been 
inferred that the annual number sessions was fixed statute 
five six.*4 There is, however, proof that the sessions 
supplementary the and were thus 
made compulsory. The expression which 
applied these extra need mean more than 
session without further implying that the appoint- 
ment was statute. There but one case which 
expressly described Tovs and this 
was meeting which may almost certainly identified with the 
and therefore should not regarded supple- 
mentary. Moreover, unwise grounds general probability 
multiply the number compulsory sessions. The practice 
220 and 217 B.c. cannot safely regarded normal, for both 
these years were unusually eventful, and view the repeated 
crises which the league had face the time the number its 
parliamentary sessions may well have been increased for the occa- 
sion. The most natural conclusion that the federal statutes 
required two annual sessions, one spring and one autumn, 
and one electoral congress the end the official year, and that 
was left the discretion the federal magistrates convene 
any number supplementary meetings according the require- 
ments the moment. this conclusion accepted, may 
supposed, accordance with the theory put forward above 
(p. 216), that the supplementary meetings were attended 
the alone, which would rule pass final vote the 
business then submitted it. If, however, the did not 
care act entirely its own responsibility, had the option 
convening special mass meeting confirm its 
decisions. All the which have been recorded may 
regarded following upon supplementary which 
the declined take action without the sanction 
general 

Op. cit., 214. 

See especially Lipsius, pp. 162-6. 

Lipsius assumes five addition the annual electoral meeting. Beloch 
(p. 183) fixes the number four, exclusive the electoral assembly. 

Polyb. 14. (of meeting held July-August). Lipsius’s contention that all 
the were convened between spring and autumn disproved Polyb. 
29. (8) which affords clear proof winter session. 


This theory particularly well illustrated the proceedings recorded 
Polyb. 29. 10. 
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for the method voting the Achaean parliament, 
certain that motions were carried, not majorities individual 
members, but majorities But matter dispute 
whether each city counted for one division, whether the 
number its votes was made proportionate its size. this sub- 
ject there statement any ancient authority, and decision 
can only reached grounds general probability. has 
been urged the chief advocate the theory pro- 
portional representation, that the system giving one vote 
each town, whether large small, would have violated the 
principles ‘genuine democracy’, which Polybius proudly 
predicates the Achaean the other hand, may 
argued that this levelling and down cities was the exact 
counterpart federal politics the equalization persons 
which obtained city-states democratic Moreover, 
far any injustice was involved this process, was 
least mitigated the advantage which large cities held over 
small ones sending greater number deputies the 
and being doubt represented larger concourse their 
burgesses the Though the larger cities might possess 
preponderant voting power, they any rate had more 
opportunities influencing the course debates. The analogy 
other Greek federations, far this avails us, also indicates 
that one vote, and one only, was given each city. Such 
any rate was the practice the Peloponnesian and both the 
Delian 

Since the Achaean parliament had only one representative 
chamber (the being primary body), was unable 
resolve the conflicting claims between the principle equality 
among the federating units and that proportional representation 

Op. cit., 185. 

another passage (6. Polybius explains what means ‘true’ democracy 
contrasting with constitutions under which section the community secures 
saying that ‘true’ democracy representative democracy. 


See Dubois, op. cit., 138, who brings out clearly that the league was aggre- 
gate states and not individuals. 


quidam Argivorum any town sent more than one deputy, the 
numbers each case would most naturally determined the basis proportional 
representation. The analogy the Aetolian also points this conclusion 
(see Bury’s comments Freeman, pp. 643, 645, 651-2). 

The members the First Delian League are referred Thucyd. 
11. For the Second Delian League see Marshall, op. cit., ch. ii. 
The analogy this last case singularly complete, the larger states the 
sent larger number delegates. 
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the expedient appointing upper house the former 
and lower house the latter plan, has been done the 
United States America and Switzerland. Failing this 
resource, the method giving several deputies but only one vote 
each federating unit seems the most equitable, and 
satisfactory know that this was probably the system adopted 
the Achaeans. 

One further question remains. Was the presidency over 
congress vested the the board 
(secretaries state), both these acting The 
participation the this office clearly demon- 
strated several passages and also inscription 
recording Achaean act parliament the preamble which 
list these officials published, doubt because they had been 
chairmen the meeting question and thus were responsible 
for the formal correctness the procedure enacting the 
Furthermore, one the texts Livy goes long 
way prove that the presided without the 
Achaean congress owing the being equally divided 
question procedure. Obviously such case, the 
had been included the board chairmen, would 
have given casting vote. But nothing said his having 
done this, his having been much called upon inter- 
vene. The inference tolerably certain that was not the 
board chairmen. 

Some passages Polybius and Livy have nevertheless 
been brought forward prove that the general exercised joint 
even sole presidency over congress. But closer inspection 
these passages will show that they not warrant such 
inference. Polybius 24. 12. and 28. the simply 
first speaker, but nothing this text indicates that was 
exercising any power which did not belong equal measure 
any private member congress. 25. general said 
question foreign politics. This expres- 
sion might used chairman throwing open discussion 
but might just well taken mean that the general 
is, fact, what happened this instance (25. 9). 23. 


Livy, 32. 
Livy, 32. 22. 


Busolt, op. cit., 355, 
Dubois, 154. 
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appear first sight authoritative act presiding 
official. But does not necessarily even normally 
imply formal prohibition rule merely signifies dissuasion 
words, therefore, need not taken 
mean anything more than that motion adjournment was 
made the general from the floor the house. 

Livy, 32. 20. general said have made speech 
tacitum dimitteret This expression capable 
more than may, course, imply formal 
closure, but there alternative way that 
should not let the assembly break up.’ Now these words 
might applied, not merely presiding official, but also 
any private member, for all private members had the right 
speech, and exercising this right they had the power hold 
meeting together. the case this particular meeting, 
moreover, have ample proof from other passages Livy 
that the chair was, matter fact, occupied the damiurgi, 
and these alone. Lastly, read Livy, 35. 25. bene 
comparatum apud esse, praetor, cum bello 
consuluisset, ipse sententiam The appositeness this 
passage the question under discussion doubtful, for the 
reading which has been introduced into Livy’s text 
some modern editors, has manuscript authority. But 
admitting that was practice the Achaean League let 
their generals bello and then gag them, need 
infer that the generals such case were the chair? 
bello may mean put the question about declaring 
war but may equally well carry its ordinary and simple sense 
taking the feeling the pulse the house the 
question war’, which course could done from the front 
benches less than from the chair. There every reason, 
therefore, for believing that the presidency the Achaean 
congress was vested solely the board and 
ground for supposing that the had any share this 


postulo’, precor’ frequentius (Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae). 


32. 20.1; 22, 
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strength English armies the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries may seem subject interest 
military historians, and military historians only. But venture 
lay before the public few facts bearing large 
subject, namely, the utter chroniclers’ 
estimates numbers, whether men money, and the 
undue readiness modern writers accept their value. this 
point modern historical scholarship seems distinctly 
behindhand. The exaggeration the chroniclers’ figures pervades 
ancient well medieval history, sacred well profane 
writings. The failure detect the inflation ancient numbers 
implies inability realize the slenderness the resources 
the disposal the men old, and the full grandeur their 
achievements. 

The richness our public records give the English historian 
special opportunities for testing chroniclers’ estimates. Official 
data for the strength English armies appear begin with the 
reign Edward They not offer much opportunity 
comparison with non-official estimates, and refer them mainly 
show the consistency the evidence the strength 
English armies the period following. The force led Edward 
against Llewelyn Wales 1277 numbered 6,400 men, 
whom 1,800 were cavalry, heavy and For the second 
campaign, namely that have pay-sheets showing 
that times many 7,000 and 8,000 men were foot, 
with 5,000 average. should explain that the practice 
they were wanted, and then send them home upon calling out 


This paper was read the International Congress Historical Studies London, 
April 1913. 

Morris, Welsh Wars Edward 65, 132, 140; see also Angevin Empire, 
321. Dr. Morris adds 9,000 men friendly Welsh levies, but these not appear 
the pay-sheets. the other hand, there were considerable numbers men 
garrison duty. 
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fresh men For the subjugation Scotland 1296 
the pay-sheets imply foot, with mounted men. 
Here bound notice datum official character that 
seems run terribly counter figures. find order 
send £1,000 week Newcastle, provision for 1,000 lances 
and 60,000 But the known rates pay the 1,000 lances, 
the lowest scale, would require £350 week, leaving £650 
for the infantry, whom, without officers, would support 
10,000. 60,000 foot would require £4,000 week. For the 
second invasion Scotland 1298 read that owing dis- 
content England the king only called for few footmen’ 
from Wales and Ireland; and that these levies had rein- 
forced emptying the jails. With the the 
footmen’ amount 80,000, but according the Patent Rolls the 
outlaws actually sent home peace the close the campaign 
numbered apparently 204. For Edward’s later campaigns Scot- 
land returns which anything can based have been 
yet discovered. far, then, for domestic service within the 
four seas the utmost that can make out would army 
10,000 11,000 men all arms. 

Passing from the reign Edward that his son, 
come the army Bannockburn. With respect this, 
doubt, are told that for foot-soldiers was the greatest 
levy yet known, but weak cavalry, the king rightly thinking 
that heavy-armed horse were not the best troops for contending 
with Scottish swamps and birch-woods. official data are 
available for this campaign, nor for any the many invasions 
Scotland during the reign Edward III. have 
authority, however, that 1336 the king rode from Berwick 
Perth with the slegder escort 120 lances and that marched 
from Perth Elgin, ravaging whatever there was ravage, and 
finally laying Aberdeen ashes, with following 800 men, 
horse and But that was time when Scotland had been 
prostrated series defeats. For basis which can 
found trustworthy estimate the force led Edward 
Bannockburn, must far ahead, namely the grand expedi- 
tion Richard 1385, when the common voice the 
writers the time, the army turned out was declared the greatest 
that the Border, and accordingly was estimated 
them from 100,000 300,000 For the actual muster-roll 
weare indebted the Lancaster archives explored Mr. Armitage- 
From learn that the force numbered exactly 4,590 
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men-at-arms, and 9,144 archers exclusive the contingents the 
archbishop York and the bishop Durham just 13,734 effec- 
tives, or, allowing for the missing contingents, 14,000 men all. 
With these facts before us, not see how could possibly 
allow for the Bannockburn army more than 14,000 15,000 
men, whom 1,000 might lances. For the Scottish army 
can give data. But know that their whole infantry was 
massed three solid circular corps, hedge-hog formation, called 
From careful survey the ground, think 
clear that they had only from 300 400 yards front defend, 
the crest hill. suggest that 1,000 1,500 men would 
much would manageable one solid mass, and that 
three such corps would cover the necessary front, making 
from 3,000 4,500 men, say third fourth the English 
force, take and that would tally with the reports the 
times the relative strength the armies, taking 3,000 
4,000 for the Scots, and 14,000 15,000 for the English. 
Now for the historians, Bower, the fifteenth-century Scottish 
writer, beats everybody giving the English 340,000 horse 
and many prudently took them 20,000 
but, again, recent writer the art war rises 60,000 
while Hill and even Pauli,” seemed think 
that there might something Barbour’s allegation that Bruce 
had between 30,000 and 40,000 men round the Bore Stone. 

turn expeditions over sea. 1339 Edward III 
began the Hundred Years’ War ravaging campaign 
the Cambrésis. message parliament written from 
abroad, and intended doubtless appeal their pockets, 
campaign was undertaken the strength his foreign allies, 
namely, his cousin John Brabant, William Hainault his 
wife’s brother, William Juliers married his wife’s sister, 
and Reginald Gueldres married his own sister. For the 
English contingent the writers only suggest 1,600 2,000 men- 
at-arms and many archers, 4,000 men the close 
the campaign find Juliers claiming pay for 1,000 armures 
fer; cannot allow less for the three other contingents 
4,000 men-at-arms with complements infantry added the 
English force would easily make 15,000 men. 

For the campaign the battle Crécy, and the siege 
Calais, have two official returns, close harmony with 
each other. have the number men called for England 
the beginning; and the end have the total number 
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men who had served during the campaign. The men called 
for the beginning numbered 10,123, namely, 1,200 lances, 
1,743 light horse, and 3,500 For 
the men who had actually served have the account rendered 
Walter Wettewang, treasurer the household, giving the 
expenditure for wages war’ during the campaign, namely, 
from June 1346, when the troops began mustered 
Porchester, October 1347, when the last them were 
finally disbanded Calais, period 496 days Wette- 
wang details the classes men, their rates pay, and the numbers 
each class. addition that gives the total number 
men all any sort who had drawn pay any time 
the 496 days and the entire sum spent them, the totals showing 
that all 31,294 men had served cost £127,201 2s. 9d. 
This has been taken evidence that Edward had 
men foot all the time. But 31,294 men the given rates 
had served for the whole time, the bill would have come 
£349,651 1s. 4d.; that, the average, only one-third the 
31,294, about 11,000 men, could have been kept during 
the time. But may fairly suppose that many more men 
required during the siege than the march, this bringing 
again our 10,123 men, probably even less, the field 
Crécy. This figure greatly exceeds the strength any English 
army that can made out taken across the Channel during 
the rest the century and that number was only made 
the abnormal proportion archers and Welshmen enlisted for the 
campaign. Froissart gives the English force 3,900 lances, 10,000 
foot, and 5,000 Welsh, 18,900 all; and General thinks 
these numbers fairly borne out Wettewang’s 
Coville quotes even bolder figures without 

for Poitiers, that not case where full official data are 
forthcoming. Practically the army was the same that which 
served the year before the devastating raid led the Prince 
Wales, from Bordeaux Carcassonne and back. Edward 
originally took out from England 433 men-at-arms and 700 
archers his personal contingent. take double that 
number for the contingents his barons, shall have about 
3,400 men, just the estimate Robert Avesbury, 
rate authority. Knighton gives only 2,200 men. the second 
year, for the Poitiers campaign, some reinforcements were 
sent out, but apparently not more than would needed 
repair losses; however, adding these the original force, 
might have 4,000 Englishmen. Gascon contingent course 
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there was, but most these had sent back 
for home defence, total 5,000 men the highest that 
can accept. The writers tell 6,000 and 7,000 men, but 
Grey the Scalacronica, reflecting, believe, the opinion 
military men the period, asserts that the field Poitiers 
the prince had only 1,900 men-at-arms and 1,500 archers, 
3,400 men all Geoffrey Baker gives him 4,000 men-at- 
arms, strength unheard official documents, and total 
7,000 Froissart has the same total, but wisely 
reduces the lances 2,000. 

Next order comes the Castilian expedition 1366, for 
the reinstatement Pedro the Cruel, expelled the Spaniards, 
and the battle Najera. have the engagements entered 
into Bayonne, contemplation the campaign, between 
Pedro, the Prince Wales, and Charles the Bad, king 
Navarre. The prince was find the troops, Pedro pay for 
them, and the king Navarre give them passage through 
his kingdom. All that King Pedro asked the prince bring was 
just 2,000 lances, half mounted and half that 
must add contingent brought from England John Gaunt, 
the prince’s brother, namely, 400 lances and archers, 
say 1,000 men, thus making total all. But the prince’s 
men were mostly free-lances, the very flower soldiery. the 
reader thinks 3,000 men too little, let him take the estimate 
given Ayala, the Spanish historian, who was the action, 
the Spanish force, which must have been the larger 
two, and accept for the English force, and will have some 
4,500 4,800 men all. The other chroniclers, the Chandos 
Herald and Froissart, have 27,000 men-at-arms alone, with 40,000 
60,000 foot. The most recent writers military affairs, 
however, are content with 20,000 has 

Our numbers run consistently with the foregoing facts. 
1369, when war was resumed after the breakdown the 
treaty Brétigny, John Gaunt was sent carry the struggle 
the north with 600 lances and 1,500 year later 
sailed Gascony with 500 lances and 800 bows while Robert 
Knolles marched defiantly from Calais the gates Paris, and 
from the Faubourg Saint-Marcel through the heart France 
into Maine, and ultimately into the friendly territory 
Brittany, with just 1,412 men-at-arms and 1,436 archers, 2,848 
men, all Again before the century ends there are two 
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cases which stand perfect harmony with each other. 
1378 force was raised for expedition Brittany under 
John Gaunt. All that the king contracted for the con- 
templation this ‘grand voyage’, was called, was 3,000 
lances and many archers, 6,000 men The other 
case all fours with this. Richard was pacific man, 
and his popularity suffered consequence. 1382 his ministers 
made great efforts stir him campaign France recover 
the lost Brétigny terms. All that they venture ask parlia- 
ment, for complete army worthy their young king’s first 
appearance the field, again 3,000 lances and many 
consider this absolutely conclusive the biggest kind army 
that England that time was thought capable turning out. 
The fifteenth century again saw much fighting, but does not 
exhibit any material expansion the strength English armies, 
The difficulty still was not find men willing serve abroad, 
but find money pay them. Under Henry hear, 
heard under Edward III, more men coming forward than the 
king could take into his service. For the Agincourt campaign 
lists have been compiled from original data that would show 
force nearly 10,000 men all But these lists abound 
errors and double entries, and Henry’s force the outset 
should not regarded exceeding some 2,000 men-at-arms 
and 6,000 archers, 8,000 The losses entailed the 
siege Harfleur and the garrisoning the town after was 
taken appear have reduced the field army 900 lances and 
3,000 but small the force was, was large enough 
win the day Pauli thought necessary double, 
and more than double, the official figures, thus raising Henry’s 
army 30,000 Coville gives the English 13,000 and 
the French 50,000 Two years later, however, July 1417, 
Henry sailed with army which official evidence can shown 
fairly reaching 10,000 men, since took out 2,300 spears and 
7,400 bows, besides supplementary corps miners and artil- 
chaplain* gives the gross total, without details, 
16,400 men. Titus Livius, after giving the correct details from 
the muster-roll, thinks necessary append the chaplain’s 
16,400 grand while Stow, adding Livius’s details the 
chaplain’s total, rises aggregate 25,000 men. This exag- 
geration the figures may taken illustrate the process 
enlargement other cases. The chaplain evidently gave 
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chronicler’s rough estimate. Titus Livius had the official return 


his hands, but, probably, never having taken the average 
strength English armies, thought the total inadequate, and 
accepted the chaplain’s figures. Stow, again, thought that 
even that was not enough, and put the two together. 

the war drags on, the reinforcements for which official data 
can vouch continue the same modest scale. 1424 the Lords 
Poynings and Willoughby took over 420 lances and 1,140 
For the siege Orleans the earl Salisbury 1428 had but 
total force 850 lances and 3,450 bows, made partly 
men taken out him, partly men drawn from the garrisons 
1430, when the young king Henry came 
over person retrieve matters, his was understood 
number 1,200 lances and 3,500 archers, again not 5,000 men 
1433, true, the government claimed have from 
7,000 8,000 men foot, between soldiers the field and 
garrisons France, Normandy, Anjou, and Maine’. But the 
all-important garrison Calais was state mutiny from 
want 1435, again, 1,200 lances and 5,000 archers 
were voted parliament reinforcement while the follow- 
ing year, under alarm for the safety Calais, attacked 
force Duke Philip Burgundy, nearly 7,700 additional men 
were called for, serve Calais for one month, the king’s 
expense. This was immense effort, but before the men were 
ready all need for their services had passed away, the siege 
having been For sixteen years more the English 
kept the struggle, with ever-dwindling reinforcements 4,500, 
3,300, and 2,500 men; last, 1453, came the end the Hundred 
Years’ War, and their final expulsion from all but Calais.” 

The many battles the Yorkist War Succession, known 
the Wars the Roses, omit not falling within the scope 
subject, which only deals with national efforts against 
foreign enemies. Passing the year 1475, when Edward 
was firmly settled the throne and his enemies scattered, 
can mention army which surpasses anything yet made out 
record evidence. The king took with him 1,150 lances and 
9,143 bows; 2,000 bows were sent Brittany under Lord 
Audley, while transport and army works corps might bring 
the total nearly 13,000 But the grand armament, 
well known, ended mere fiasco, namely the lame 
and impotent conclusion the treaty Picquigny. 

Ramsay. 
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The Early Life Fohn Vere, 
thirteenth Oxford. 


the saddest tragedies the early years the reign 

Edward was the execution, within twelvemonth 
after Edward seized the throne, John Vere, twelfth earl 
Oxford, his eldest son, Aubrey Vere, and three other men 
lesser note, for treasonable dealings with Henry and Margaret 
Anjou. Aubrey Vere said have sealed the fate all 
bearing witness against his own father, and was the famous 
and infamous earl Worcester who pronounced the death 
sentence. The earl Oxford was but few years past the half- 
century mark the time his execution February 
but those days man fifty was reckoned old man, and 
few months before the dethronement Henry the earl had 
been excused, consideration his bodily infirmities, from 
personal attendance king, council, parliament.2 The 
letters patent granting this excuse stated that the earl had done 
good service his sovereign lord both England and France, 
and that was but was king the house Lancaster 
that had served, and now, when member the house 
York wore the crown, those services were but too easily forgotten. 
Certainly there were many persons England the year 1462 
who saw reason for transferring their loyalty and affection 
one who, without any right they believed, had robbed Henry 
Lancaster the throne, and whose ability, moreover, keep 
what his sword had won was still much matter doubt and 
not all improbable that the earl Oxford had been actually 
guilty conspiracy. Nevertheless, clemency might have converted 
him and his family into faithful subjects the king facto, 
whereas his execution made his son and heir lifelong and 
peculiarly determined foe the house York, foe who, though 
some his schemes miscarried and years imprisonment fell 


Dugdale states (Baronage, 196) that the earl was nine years age when his 
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his execution. 
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his lot, was the end fortunate enough not merely witness 
the overthrow Richard but important contributor 
the victory won Bosworth field. 

The earl Oxford’s second son, who bore his father’s name, 
John Vere, was almost twenty years age the time 
his father’s youth nearly twenty might easily 
have had share any plottings his father and older brother 
were engaged in, yet John Vere seems have escaped 
suspicion. Not so, however, his mother, Elizabeth Howard. 
The countess Oxford was probably put under arrest the 
time her husband and son were carried off the Tower, and 
under surveillance, not actually would appear 
that she remained for fully three months after their execu- 
tion, since May 1462 Edward ordered letters patent 
drawn declaring that, considering ‘the humble, 
good, and faithful disposition Elizabeth, countess Oxford, 
and the age, weakness, and continued infirmity body the 
said Elizabeth, and the true faith which she bears us’, had 
accepted her for his true subject and faithful liege, and had 
granted that she should free her person from the custody 
and governance any his officers subjects, and also that 
she should hold and according the law and custom 
England, all manors, lands, and tenements which had come 
her, might come her, right inheritance, gift 
The warrant was delivered the chancellor 
the day was written, and doubtless the countess Oxford was 
soon after enjoyment her freedom and her property. 

Edward had been unwisely severe his punishment 
the earl Oxford, least did not, far know, 
show any desire have him attainted. sure his 
estates were regarded forfeited rebellion, and were taken 
into the king’s hands; but they were not kept there for long. 
John Vere succeeded the earldom, apparently without 
question, and January 1464, which time had attained 
his majority, was granted permission enter freely, without 
giving proof age, into all lands and other possessions which his 
father had held, and enjoy the profits therefrom from the 
preceding Moreover, year later the young earl 


Dugdale, 197, citing the inquisition post mortem taken Edward IV, says that 
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secured the repeal parliament act the first year 
Henry IV, which the effect act attainder passed 
against his ancestor, Robert Vere, duke Ireland, 
Richard II, but afterwards reversed, had been partially revived, 
and this means secured the restoration himself the 
original earldom Nor did his good luck end there. 
When, May 1465, Elizabeth Woodville was crowned queen 
England the earl Oxford was made knight the Bath, 
along with the duke Buckingham and other noble 
Yet Edward never forgot that the thirteenth earl Oxford 
was the son the twelfth, and towards the close the year 
1468, when there were already indications the great struggle 
about break out with the earl Warwick, John Vere 
who was probably this time the husband Warwick’s sister 
Margaret and open suspicion, consequently, being 
friend and supporter the earl, narrowly escaped the fate 
John Vere was the summer that year that the 
arrest one Cornelius, servant Margaret Anjou’s devoted 
adherent, Sir Robert Whitingham, had led the discovery 
another plot, supposed plot, restore Henry the throne, 
and although most the persons accused were acquitted when 
brought trial, Edward’s uneasiness mind continued. the 
meantime, however, quell the excitement, and perhaps 
gather little money, was always need funds 
those days, the king offered general pardon all who would 
ask for before St. John’s Day the following 
Such offers were means uncommon those fre- 
quently recurring civil disturbances, and assume that all who 
thought wise avail themselves the opportunity secure 
guarantee the royal grace had been really guilty treason 
thought deed would wholly unsafe yet interesting 
note that this occasion one the first betake himself 
the chancery obtain his bit parchment was the earl 
Oxford." Not great deal protection, however, turned 
out, did the king’s letters pardon afford the earl. Edward’s 
alarm, growing rather than lessening time went on, soon 
demanded other arrests, and Oxford, like his 
father before him, was seized and sent the Tower. was even 
kept irons, was said. However, his imprisonment, severe, 
was brief, and the end was not, his father’s case, the block. 
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Whether not true that Aubrey Vere turned king’s 
evidence 1462, his younger brother did now. The earl con- 
fessed ‘myche and apparently saved his own head 
the cost the lives three other Some months later, 
April 1469, was granted another general pardon, covering 
all offences committed him before the preceding 

Could Edward have looked into the future, even the very 
near future, this second general pardon would never have been 
granted Oxford, for scarcely had passed the great seal when 
Robin Redesdale’s insurrection broke out the north, and 
three months later the earl Warwick and the duke Clarence 
were open rebellion with Oxford one their chief sup- 
porters. While Edward, little dreaming that Warwick was behind 
the disturbances the north, was proceeding roundabout 
route towards the scene trouble, Clarence, Warwick, and War- 
wick’s brother, the archbishop York, assembled Sandwich 
June for the blessing the Trinity, great ship which 
Warwick had caused rebuilt, and later they went Canter- 
bury and thence Queenborough. seems have been 
Queenborough that Oxford joined them, for when they returned 
Canterbury July was with was still with 
them the and all probability accompanied them 
Calais few days later and was one the witnesses the mar- 
riage between Clarence and Warwick’s daughter, which took place 
Calais July. the 12th Warwick, Clarence, and the 
archbishop York dispatched that open letter across the Channel 
which was practically their declaration war against the Wood- 
villes and the other intimates the king, and which announced 
their intention Canterbury the following Sunday, 
and from Canterbury, consequently, find the earl 
Oxford writing July especiall true hertid frende 
Sir John Paston, begging that gentleman send him three 
harneys godely and Genyn kan devyse, 
were for yourselfe’, and closing his letter with the remark, 
trust God shalle right welle, who preserve you.’ 

The hopes Oxford were realized. The conspirators did 
‘do right welle time—as eight days after the letter 
Paston was written, when Oxford was probably marching with 
Warwick and Clarence meet the northern insurgents, the 
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battle Edgecott was fought and won Robin Redesdale, 
and few days later Edward was prisoner Warwick’s hands. 
But the capture the king was not followed any great up- 
heaval the government the kingdom. Most Edward’s 
ministers were allowed keep their places, and Oxford received 
office importance result Warwick’s success. His 
name appears, with Warwick’s and Clarence’s, commission 
walliis fossatis the counties Norfolk and Cambridge 
mentioned one the auditors the duchy Cornwall 
but that all. There doubt, however, that Oxford was 
second only the archbishop York Warwick’s counsels 
this period, and when the King-maker, finding that even 
could not govern England through king shut 
Middleham Castle, suffered Edward back London 
under the archbishop’s escort, Oxford felt called upon 
forth meet the king. The earl seems have been well 
received, and have accompanied the king and the archbishop 
far the archbishop’s Hertfordshire seat, ‘the Moor,’ but 
when little later and the archbishop proposed follow 
Edward London, the king sent messenger them say 
that they scholde com when that sent for them ’.2° Edward 
had become his own master again soon entered London, 
and this was the announcement his independence. The king 
made attempt, however, revenge himself those who had 
humiliated him. The state the country was such, indeed, that 
could not risk violent measures. declared Clarence, War- 
wick, the archbishop, and Oxford his best and 
outward appearances harmony reigned. October com- 
missions array were sent into all but the northern counties, 
and the king’s best friends’ were not left out. The earl 
Oxford’s name appears the head the commissions for Hert- 
fordshire and 

When new disturbances broke out the north few months 
later Edward was again deceived their real character. 
the insurgents shouted for King Henry, thought purely 
Lancastrian rising and one, consequently, with which Warwick 
and Warwick’s friends could not possibly associated. Even 
the earl Oxford, spite the fact that his father and brother 
had suffered death for love the house Lancaster, was treated 
with seeming trust, for though his name not found 
new commission array sent into Hertfordshire February 
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does appear, with Warwick’s and Clarence’s before, 
commission walliis fossatis the counties Norfolk 
and Cambridge which was issued the first day 

Edward started for the north March, fall again, War- 
wick hoped, into trap. This time, however, the king escaped, 
for Warwick’s plans failed, and failed utterly that within few 
weeks and his confederate, Clarence, found themselves fugitives 
France. The whereabouts the earl Oxford just this 
time cannot traced but certainly was not with Warwick 
and Clarence the time their flight. was not long, however, 
before joined them beyond the Channel. Not all Warwick’s 
friends who endeavoured this moment steal out England 
succeeded doing so, but Oxford was more lucky, though 
regard the circumstances his escape have information 
beyond the laconic statement the London chroniclers that, 
‘abowte thys tyme therle Oxenforde, heryng the Duke 
Claraunce and therle Warwyk beyng Fraunce, gate ovir 
them 

During Warwick’s days France and during the readeption 


Henry VI, Oxford played conspicuous réle. accompanied 


the King-maker Angers July for the famous interview with 
Margaret Anjou, and received more polite greeting and 
more ready pardon from the exiled queen than did Warwick 
himself. This, however, was more than right, for and his 
friends Margaret remarked, ‘had suffered much thing for 
King Henry When Warwick and Clarence landed Devon- 
shire September, Oxford was with them, and the proclama- 
tion issued against Edward announced that George, duke 
Clarence, Jasper, earl Pembroke, Richard, earl Warwick, 
and John, earl Oxford, had come with authority from Margaret, 
queen England, and Edward, prince Wales, deliver their 
sovereign lord, King Henry VI, from his After the 
landing Pembroke set out for Wales, and Oxford proceeded 
with Warwick and Clarence towards London, too ultimately 
separated from them and went off Essex raise The 
earl was therefore not actually London when October 
Henry was released from the Tower and re-established the 
throne the favour and trewe aquitaille oure Right entirly 
welbeloued Cousins, Duc Clarence, Erles Warrewik and 
Oxenford quote expression which was subsequently used 
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royal warrant and which goes show that Henry felt 
himself much indebted Oxford Clarence and Warwick 
themselves. 

Three days later the earl arrived the city fair 
company’, and took his abode the house Lord 
Hastings, who had now gone over-sea with King Edward 
and, when October Henry was led procession 
St. Paul’s recrowned, was Oxford who bore the sword 
Two days later the earl performed still more important 
office. The universally hated earl Worcester had been captured 
and brought the Tower just after Warwick and Clarence entered 
London, and October Oxford had the satisfaction con- 
demning death his turn the man who had sent his father 
and brother the block letter which one the 
Pastons sent his mother from London October, telling 
how the earl Oxford had espoused the cause their family 
against the duke and duchess Norfolk, reveals not only the 
good will the earl still bore his especiall true hertid frende 
Sir John Paston, and all his kin, but also the large measure 
influence which now wielded court 


The Dwk and the Dwchess [of Norfolk] swe hym [Oxford] humbylly 
evyr dyd them; myche that Lord Oxynforth shall 
have the rwyll them and thers, ther owne desyirs and gret meanys. 
for the ofyces that wrot brodyr for and me, they for 
poore but tryst shall sped othyr ofyseys metly for us, for 
Mastyr the Erle Oxynforthe bydeth axe and 


further proof Oxford’s importance this time needed, 
may found the frequency with which his name occurs 
the commissions sent out from Westminster. The disorders 
consequent upon the expulsion one king and the restoration 
another necessitated numerous commissions inquire into and 
punish crimes, and Oxford was appointed serve commissions 
the peace six counties and special commissions 

November parliament met Westminster, and doubt 
Oxford, who must have received was atten- 
dance during the session, which lasted until Christmas. But 
trouble was already brewing and the end King Henry’s 
almost sight. Before Christmas had been 
found necessary issue commission array for the northern 


Warrants for Issues (Exchequer Receipt), Henry VI, December. 

London Chronicle (Kingsford), 182. 

John Stowe, Annales, 423. Warkworth’s Chronicle, 13. 

Calendar Patent Rolls, 1467-77, pp. 245-8, 609, 610, 613, 617, 622, 630. 
Report the Dignity Peer, iv. 976-9. 
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counties Warwick’s brother, the marquis Montagu, and 
December another commission empowered Clarence, Warwick, 
Oxford, and Scrope Bolton raise men the counties 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford for 
defence against the king’s The work Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex seems have fallen mainly, not wholly, Oxford’s 
shoulders, and February warrant was sent King 
Henry’s name the treasurer and chamberlains the exchequer 
bidding them pay one hundred marks the earl, for his costes 
and charges that hath and shalbere and susteyne for oure 
sake the Countees Norffolk, Suffolk, and Essex for the resteful 
rule the same 

When the evening March Edward attempted land 
the coast Norfolk, near Cromer, Oxford was Essex 
engaged his task raising men; but his youngest brother, 


Thomas Vere, was hand, and was who, with the help 


the country people, succeeded frightening the king 
Two days later Oxford, unaware what had happened, wrote 
from Hedingham Essex his brother, acknowledging the 
receipt letter, ‘by which understande the faithfull gwydyng 
and disposicion the cuntre, gret cumfote and pleaser,’ 
saying that intended Bury the following Monday 
with all the forces could muster Essex, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, and other places, and from thence proceed into Norfolk 
towards the north, case Edward should aryve northwarde 
and asking that three four men sent meet hold 
counsel with him 

Edward, know, did ‘aryve the 
very day, fact, which Oxford’s letter was written the 
king effected landing Ravenspur, and while proceeded 
towards York the news his coming spread rapidly through the 
country. Tuesday, March, the earl Oxford wrote from 
Bury four Norfolk men (no doubt those who had been chosen 
his brother meet him there) inform them that had 
credible tidings that the king’s ‘gret enemys and rebellis, 
acompanyed with enemys estraungers had landed the north, 
and command them join him Newark with many men 
they could goodly the end not only did the 

Calendar Patent Rolls, 1467-77, pp. 251, 252; Rymer, Foedera, xi. 677. 
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Norfolk men meet the earl Newark, but also the duke Exeter 
and Viscount Beaumont with more troops, which had been raised, 
would seem, happened, therefore, that 
when Edward, having assembled considerable army and 
advanced Nottingham, sent out scouts foreriders aspie 
and serche any gaderynges were any place agaynst hym 
the word brought back was that Exeter and Oxford were 
Newark ‘with great felowshipe’. Whatever his other faults, 
Edward never lacked personal courage, and hearing the 
report his scouts set out once for Newark. When within 
three miles the town, however, learned that his enemies 
had disappeared. According the official Yorkist account 
Edward’s recovery his kingdom, Exeter and Oxford, when they 
learned that the king’s scouts had been seen near by, concluded 
that was approaching with his entire army, and, not daring 
risk encounter with him, they fled from the town about 
two o’clock the morning.” 

From Newark, Exeter, Beaumont made their 
way into Leicestershire, hoping effect junction with Warwick, 
who, soon heard Edward’s arrival England, had 
hastened into Warwickshire collect troops. the meantime, 
however, Edward himself advanced into Warwickshire, and upon 
his approach Warwick shut himself Coventry, refusing 
fight. Warwick declined give battle, and Clarence 
this time had intimated his intention desert him, Edward 
was able spare part his men, and sent detachment 
towards Leicester which, meeting Oxford and his companions, 
put them flight The fugitives succeeded 
joining Warwick Coventry, and the Yorkists were opinion 
that Warwick’s subsequent refusal accept the offers peace 
which Edward made was due the pressure Oxford and some 
others who were desposed extrem malice agaynst the Kynge 

When Warwick marched from Coventry towards London, 
Oxford was still with him, and the unfortunate share the earl 
had the battle Barnet familiar history. and his men 
gained momentary success one end the field which drove 
some the Yorkists, with their enemies their heels, far 
London, and gave rise report that Warwick had won; 
but when the pursuers, after stopping indulge little plunder- 


Historie the Arrivall Edward IV, Beaumont here described 
Lord Bardolf, commission issued Edward December 1473 (Calendar 
Patent Rolls, 1467-77, 418). 

Arrivall Edward IV, pp. 7-8. 

See letter written Gerhard von Wesel Cologne, Hanserecesse, ii. 416, 
and compare Mademoiselle Dupont’s edition Commines’ Memoirs, iii. 283, and her 
edition Wavrin’s Anchiennes iii. 288. 
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ing, returned from the chase and Oxford led them back the 
field their friends mistook the badge they wore, star with 
streams,’ Oxford’s emblem, for King Edward’s badge, the sun 
with streams,’ and opened fire upon them. consequence, they 
fled with shout treason! treason and Oxford and his two 
brothers and Viscount Beaumont fled with When next 
hear sure news Oxford was Scotland. The Erle 
Oxenford fled’, writes the Yorkist chronicler, toke into 
the contrie, and his flyenge fell company with certayne 
northen men that also fled from the same filde, and went he, 
theyr company, northwards, and aftar that into Scotland.’ 
The battle Barnet was fought April. the 28th the 
king Scotland granted six months’ safe-conduct for Oxford 
and forty other 

Among the Paston letters pathetic epistle probably 
written Oxford his wife, Warwick’s sister, just after the 
disaster Barnet. gret hevynes the makyng thys 
letter’, says the writer, thankyd God, eschapyd 
selfe, and sodenly departyd fro men for undyrstand 
chapleyn wold have detrayed and com the contre, 
let hym mad seuer, &c.’ also asks his wife pay the bearer 
his letter because himself had been unable so, but 
wass put trest favar strange pepyll,’ and send him 
all the ready money she could procure and many his men 
could come, well Desperate the situation seemed, 
however, the earl, was really the writer this letter, either 
had not lost heart altogether else was desirous encouraging 
his wife, for Also schallbe gud cher and take 
thowght, for schall brynge purpose abowte now the 
grace God, Qwhome have yow From one, 
however, could the true meaning the battle Barnet 
hidden, and the countess Oxford fled the sanctuary 
St. Martin’s, London. 

Warwick had fallen Barnet, and the battle Tewkes- 
bury, few weeks later, was followed the murder King 
Henry’s son, the capture Margaret Anjou, and, ultimately, 
the death King Henry himself the Tower, Edward now 
seemed enjoy good prospect smooth sailing. Nevertheless, 
there were still dangers ahead, and again the earl Oxford 
helped make them. April 1472 the archbishop York, 
who had made his peace with Edward without much difficulty 
the year before and who, spite past events, seemed enjoy 


Warkworth’s Chronicle, 16; Gerhard von Wesel’s letter. 

Arrivall Edward IV, 20. 
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the royal favour, was suddenly arrested and accused treason. 
The Oxford this time had gone from Scotland France, 
and, apparently with the assistance Louis XI, had been 
making armed attacks more less serious character 
What the earl was hoping accomplish not easy 
see; perhaps was merely trying satisfy his desire for 
revenge letting the French into Calais. But any rate 
was for seeking give help some way Oxford that the arch- 
bishop York was now put under arrest and sent prisoner 
Hammes 

For year after the archbishop York’s arrest there 
mention the earl Oxford, and then abruptly springs 
into great prominence. April 1473 Sir John Paston wrote 
his brother: ‘the Erle Oxenfford was Saterdaye 
Depe, and purposyd into Skotlond with xij. schyppys. 
mystrust that And month later wrote again 


herd seye that man was thys daye examyned, and confessed that 
knewe greet tresor was sende the Erle off Oxenfford, wheroff 
[£1,000] sholde conveyed Monke off Westminster, and some 
seye Monke off Chartrehows. Item, that the same man schulde 
acuse gentylmen Norffolk and Suffolk that have agreyd assyst 
the seyd Erle hys comynge thyder, whyche itt seyd, sholde 
within viij. dayes Seynt Donston, iff wynde and weddyr serffe hym— 


Some truth there was, spite Paston’s doubts, behind these 
flying tales, for though the week following St. Dunstan’s Day 
(19 May) passed without accident, just nine days after that saint’s 
festival Oxford actually landed St. Osith’s, Essex. 
nott longe’, however, Paston stated another 
letter, written June, for when the earl Essex and Lords 
Dynham and Duras ‘rod hym wardys’ took flight. 
was now reported that the earl was hovering about the isle 
Thanet, ‘som seye wyth grett companye, and som seye with 

For some weeks Oxford continued hang about the coast 
England, capturing passing and acquiring grete good 
and and then, suddenly, the last day September, 
descended the Cornish coast and seized St. Michael’s 


See the account the victualler Calais, April Edw. April 
Edw. IV, where mention made stores expended resisting armed attacks 
the French and the rebels the king, company with the earl Oxford (Enrolled 
Accounts, Foreign Roll, Edw. IV, J). 

Warkworth’s Chronicle, 25. Letters, 184, 186. 

Essex was paid £60 for his services (Tellers’ Roll, Easter, Edw. IV). 
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The had not more than eighty men with including his 
brothers, George and Thomas Vere, and Viscount Beaumont 
but the natural strength the Mount and, what was more, the 
friendliness the Cornishmen, enabled him maintain himself 
his fortress without difficulty. 

Owing part, perhaps, the remoteness Cornwall, but 
more probably his absorption other matters (the dukes 
Clarence and Gloucester were now quarrelling), Edward left 
Oxford undisturbed possession St. Michael’s Mount for 
almost month; but last, October, commissioned 
Sir John Arundell, man formerly associated with the earl 
auditor the duchy Sir John Crokker, John 
Fortescue, esquire the body, Henry Bodrugan, prominent 
Cornishman who had married the widow Viscount 
and others array his subjects Cornwall, and the adjoining 
counties well necessary, and recover the Sir John 
Arundell died two weeks after this commission was issued,™ 
and was very likely owing that event that the command 
the expedition fell Henry Bodrugan. worse man, 
proved, could not have been found, for though, the strength 
his commission from the king, collected great notable 
sums’, appropriated them his own use, the state- 
ments his enemies are believed, instead spending 
them the king’s His siege the Mount was scarcely 
more than pretence. There must have been little fighting 
times, since, November, Sir John Paston reported that 
one occasion the Oxford issued owt, and toke jentylman, 
and hant hym within’, and that another the earl had been 
shot and wounded ‘in the verry fase’ 
certainly there was far more parleying than fighting. And every 
day writes Warkworth, ‘the Erle Oxenfordes menne came 
doune undere trewis, spake with Bodryngham and his menne 
and the laste the seid Erle lacked vytayle, and the seyde 
Bodrygan suffryd hyme short looked 
Bodrugan, like some other Cornishmen, was not displeased 
have the earl Oxford for neighbour. 

That Bodrugan was not doing his duty was perceived after 
time Edward, and December issued new com- 
mission for the reduction St. Michael’s Mount, which, 
though Bodrugan’s name was not omitted, the command the 

Calendar Patent Rolls, 1467-77, 197. 

Rolls Parliament, vi. 134. 

Calendar Patent Rolls, 1467-77, pp. 399-400. 

November (Inquisitions Post Mortem, Edw. IV, no. 26). 
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siege was transferred John Fortescue, and power was given 
promise pardon any persons the Mount who declared their 
willingness submit and take the oath fealty, except Oxford 
himself, his three brothers, and Viscount Having 
learned that the Cornishmen were not trusted, the king also 
provided Fortescue with three hundred paid men, and sent some 
cannon and other artillery from the Tower for use the 
More than that, dispatched William Fedyrston and Edward 
Brampton with four ships, vitailed, habiled, and arraied with 
gonne powdre, bowes, arowes, strenges, and othre stuff conuen- 
able’ his expense, and with orders 


abide and continuelly entende vpon the saide sege nighe the said 
Mounte they shall mow, sauyng thaim selue from the sandes and 
perill the lande, and doo all the hurte and noysaunce that they shall 
mowe doo, aswell vnto thaim that within the said place vnto the 
Kinges enemys and suche wolde susteine, supporte, relief, socoure 
the Kinges said Traitours and rebelles, any maner wise ferre 
shalbe possible thaim. 


The indentures with Fedyrston and Brampton, which were 
drawn November, provided that the two captains 
should serve the king for two months, beginning with December, 
which day the musters were taken, for still longer 
time necessary, Brampton with one ship, the Garce, which 
was carry 200 men, and Fedyrston with three, the Carican, 
which was master and which was carry 260 men, the 
Cristofore Calais, carrying men, and the Mary Calais, 
carrying men. The wages were 2s. week for 
each man, and, was customary, the king reserved for himself 
the third part all werre third, that 
say, each captain’s winnings and the thirde thirdes that 
eueryche his [the captain’s] said retenue shalbe answering 
vnto him thaire winnynges werre during the time aboue 
saide, prises, prisoners, preyes’. Special exception was 
made, however, traitors and rebels, who were belong the 
king alone, though promised make resonnable aggremente 
with those who captured 

Fortescue, well Fedyrston and Brampton, had been 
retained serve the king for two and soon found 
that would need all that time complete his task. Bod- 
rugan was extremely angry when learned that had been 
deprived the command, and probably that caused some delay, 


Calendar Patent Rolls, 1467-77, would appear that Oxford’s third 
brother, Richard Vere, was not really the Mount, since not mentioned 
the pardon afterwards granted Oxford and his two other brothers. 
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for was not until December that Fortescue actually began 
the siege Even then progress was slow, and Oxford 
showed disposition yield. 


For the most party every day eche theme faughte withe othere, and 
the seide Erles menne kylled dyverse Fortescu and som tyme 
whenne thei hade welle y-foughte, thei wulde take trewis for one day and 
night, and some tyme for two thre dayes, &c. the whiche trewes 
eche one them spake and comaunde with 


Indeed the siege, though the odds against Oxford seemed great, 
might have gone indefinitely had not been for the offers 
pardon and promises reward secretly made Fortescue 
the garrison. was, the earl discovered after time that 
there were not more than eight nine his companions whom 
could rely, and seeing that was danger being betrayed, 
and knowing that the ships Fedyrston and Brampton cut 
off all hope escape sea, finally decided surrender the 
best terms could obtain. sued for grace, and although 
Fortescue had been strictly forbidden promise pardon 
him, his brothers, Viscount Beaumont, the king was too 
anxious terminate the siege St. Michael’s Mount not 
willing make concessions. February, there- 
fore, the chancellor England received orders draw 
pardon, but life only, for Oxford, his brothers, George and 
Thomas Vere, one Thomas Clifford, and all other persons 
the Mount, except Viscount Beaumont and one Richard Lau- 
marth.” Even now, however, there was little certainty that 
Oxford would yield that Fedyrston was retained serve the 
king with the Carican and the 260 men her for another six 
And, indeed, was not until February that the earl 
finally surrendered the Mount Fortescue, who entering 
found that the besieged still had vytayle enogh tylle midsomere 
after 

Oxford was carried the king immediately after his surrender, 
were also his brothers, Viscount Beaumont, and Thomas 
Clifford and short time the earl was behind lock and key 
Hammes Castle, where his fellow conspirator other days, 
the archbishop York, was already prisoner. For the costs 
and sustentation his new charge the lieutenant Hammes, 


Warkworth’s Chronicle, pp. 27, 71. 

Chancery Warrants, Signed Bills, file 1507, no. 4602. The pardon will also 
found the Rolls Parliament, vi. 149, but without date. 
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this moment John Blount but little later James Blount, 
was allowed the sum £50 Flemish yearly, payable the 
treasurer Calais two equal portions Easter and Michaelmas 
Out this allowance the lieutenant, doubt, was 
able save something for himself, but the coming his 
second lodger was soon followed the departure his first. 
was one the consequences, perhaps, Oxford’s capture 
February 1474 that the archbishop York was granted pardon 
November following and allowed return England, 
where died, broken heart said, year and half later. 
For Oxford himself, however, there seemed hope 
liberation. year after his surrender and his two brothers 
were attainted, and all their lands and goods declared forfeit 
the king and his wife, though she succeeded obtaining 
general pardon for herself March was reduced 
such poverty that, according Fabyan,*! she had nothing live 
upon but the people their charites wold gyue her, 
what she myght get with her nedyll other suche conynge 
she excercysed 

this distance time the seizure St. Michael’s Mount 
seems foolish, purposeless proceeding, and Warkworth, after 
telling how ended, remarks, ‘and alle was donne ther 
oun foly Could believe that Oxford was fighting for Henry 
Tudor 1473-4, know did later, 1485, the St. Michael’s 
Mount expedition would then have plenty point and meaning 
but unluckily there nothing show that had been holding 
communication with the earl Richmond, and not once 
Richmond’s name mentioned connexion with his strange 
enterprise. Rather, the inference drawn from the Paston 
letters is, that Oxford was acting the interest any one 
but himself that person was, was least suspected be, 
the husband his wife’s niece and Warwick’s former colleague, 
the duke Clarence. And certainly coincidence worthy 
note that the last hour Clarence’s struggle Oxford’s name 
again appears. letter which Sir John Paston wrote his 
brother June 1477, just month after Clarence’s tools, 
Burdett and Stacy, were hanged Tyburn, says: Item, 
Lady off Oxenfforth lokyth afftr yow and Arblaster bothe. 


French Roll, Edw. IV, 28. May 1476 the lieutenancy Hammes 
was granted for twenty years John Blount, this time become Lord 
and Blount jointly (Calendar Patent Rolls, 1467-77, 591), but was James 
Blount who administered the office. 
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Lord off Oxenfford nott comen Inglonde that can 
perceyve, and the goode lady hathe nede off helpe and cowncell 
howe that she shall doo.’ Fenn, when editing the Paston letters, 
appended this passage note saying: John Vere, earl 
Oxford, was this time prisoner the Castle Hammes, 
Picardy what expectation there was his coming into England 
this time know not.’ And even Dr. Gairdner was unable 
more than reprint Fenn’s note. explanation, and 
interesting one, can found, however, and that, although 
Oxford was still safe inside Hammes Castle, one who claimed 
he, the first series impostors who were bring little 
trouble England the coming years, had set his banner 
Cambridgeshire Huntingdonshire. The pseudo-earl found 
enough followers, apparently, cause some alarm, but his course 
was soon run. November 1477 King Edward wrote 
the treasurer and chamberlains the exchequer 


For asmoche our trusty welbeloued William Alyngton the yonger, 
Squier, oure great pleasure his office Shirref the Counties 
Cambrigge and Huntingdon the yere laste passed hath endevoired 
hym self and taken the said Counties, wele oon persone calling hym 
self Erle Oxon, other great felons the said Cuntre, his great 
labour, costes, and charges, and the appeasing and laying aparte 
great inconveniences that might likely haue folowed therof, therfore 
woll and charge you that deliuere vnto the same William li. 
redy money next shall come vnto youre handes elles make 
hym suffisaunt assignement assignementes the same li. 
tayll tailles taken waie reward withoute any prest 
other charge any wise sette vpon hym 


February 1478 Clarence’s life came end the Tower, 
and thenceforth man dared raise hand against Edward IV. 
this time Oxford had spent four weary years Hammes 
Castle, and Clarence’s execution seems have brought him 
the verge despair. Some time the spring early summer 
jumped from the castle walls ‘and the dyke the 
chynne whence, however, was pulled out and led back 
his prison. Some said was attempt escape, but the more 
general opinion seems have been that the earl meant drown 
years Edward continued reign after Oxford 
leaped into the dike, and all that time the unhappy was still 
Hammes Castle. April 1479 the countess Oxford, 
who may have been suspected complicity her husband’s 
effort break from his prison, obtained another general 
and last, February 1481, the king, taking pity her 


Warrants for Issues, Edw. November. 
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poverty, granted her annuity hundred pounds during 
her husband’s the earl himself, however, 
Edward showed sign relenting. Nor did the accession 
Richard III the throne seem promise Oxford any relief. 
March 1484 Richard renewed the countess’s annuity, 
allowing run from the day his accession but too 
kept her husband Hammes Castle, where James Blount 
continued charge lieutenant. Nevertheless, though the 
future still looked dark for Oxford, his long imprisonment was 
really drawing end. 

After the failure Buckingham’s rebellion number the 
leaders succeeded joining the earl Richmond Brittany, 
and forthwith they began lay new plots against Richard 
The Breton court was not, however, safe place for the conspira- 
tors, since Pierre Landois, the most influential minister Duke 
Francis II, was favour accepting the offers Richard made 
secure the surrender Richmond into his hands, and about 
the beginning October 1484 the earl and his friends fled 
The news that Richmond had left Brittany in- 
creased Richard’s anxiety not little. long the earl 
had remained the court Francis there was some chance 
obtaining possession him. the court Charles VIII, 
the other hand, was hopelessly safe for Richard’s relations 
with Charles, although there had been some negotiations tending 
towards were far from friendly far from friendly, 
fact, that August the warden the Cinque Ports had 
been directed make proclamation that the king was credibly 
informed that his adversaries France intended all the 
noyance they could such places beyond the sea were under 
his obeissance, and that the inhabitants the Cinque Ports 
must make themselves ready come his assistance soon 
they were notified him his council that Calais any other 
place within the Pale was danger being 

Richmond’s presence France added the probability 
French attack Calais, and Richard thought the earl 
Oxford, shut the neighbouring castle Hammes. 
Calais was danger, was Hammes, and there was manner 
doubt that Oxford would open the gates his prison the 
French could devise any means doing so. Richard decided, 
therefore, get Oxford out harm’s way having him brought 
over England, and October sent from Nottingham 


Gairdner, Richard III (1898), pp. 167-70. 
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Castle, warrant under his signet the bishop Lincoln, 
chancellor England, saying 


forsomoche this tyme sende ouer our trusty servaunt William 
Bolton, yoman huissher oure with oure lettres directed 
oure trusty servaunt and Squier for our body, James Blount, Captaigne 
oure Castel Hammes, delyuere the said William Therle Oxen- 
ford, and see him surely conveyed the see syde, and not departe 
before see him shipped, we, for the discharge the said James, hertly 
pray you that, all goodly hast after the Receipt thise, doo make 
vndre oure grete seale suffisaunt lettres for the discharge the said 
James that behalue and the same delyuere the said William, 
whom wol yeue ferthre credence. And thise oure lettres shall 
your suffisaunt warrant anempst for the making, sealing, and delyuering 
the said lettres the said James soo 


Bolton must have gone Hammes with the letters intrusted 
his charge, but the earl Oxford was not conveyed the 
seaside shipped England. this time, know, had 
made friend Blount, who, instead handing him over the 
yeoman usher Richard’s chamber, chose give him his liberty 
and accompany him France join Richmond. Now therefore 
that has escaped from his prison and thrown his lot with 
Henry Tudor may say farewell this earl whose forty-two 
years life had been full vicissitudes for the story his 
subsequent relief Hammes Castle, besieged the garrison 
Calais, and the important part played few months later 
the expedition England which ended Richard’s death and 
Richmond’s elevation the throne has been too often told 
need further repetition, and the account the later and happier 
years his life, which extended into the reign Henry VIII, 
belongs the province the Tudor historian. 
Cora SCOFIELD. 


Richard had granted Bolton two petty offices March this year (Calendar 
Patent Rolls, 1476-85, 429). 

Chancery Warrants, Warrants under the Signet, file 1392. Although the year 
not given this warrant, can belong only 1484, for while true that Richard 
was Nottingham Castle October 1483 well October 1484, the former 
year left the middle the month put down Buckingham’s rebellion. 
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Fames 


beginning the sixteenth century has received Russia 

the name period troubles’ (Smutnoje Vremja). The 

old dynasty the Rurikovichi had died out 1598, but there 

was deeper reason than its extinction for the great disruption 

the Muscovite state. This was the social and economic 

crisis, which had arisen the reign Ivan the Terrible, and had 

produced decline agriculture and acute conflicts between 
the different class interests the population. 

twelve years three tsars had mounted and left the Russian 
throne and 1610, after the third tsar, Vasily Shuisky, had 
been forced retire monastery, the country found itself 
without ruler. One part the nobility had recognized its 
tsar Vladislas, the son the Polish king, and had opened the 
Poles the doors Moscow. The Swedes, under the pretence 
friendly help, had taken Novgorod and were masters that 
rich commercial city. usurper, called the false Dimitry, was 
camping near Moscow and gathering around him some the 
nobility and armies cossacks and peasants. 

This time disorganization led curious English 
project, concerning the possible candidature James the 
Russian throne. The idea choosing tsar from abroad was 
already familiar the minds many Russians. 1593 
some the boyars had apparently thought, case Tsar 
Feodor’s death, offering his throne the Austrian archduke 
Maximilian. Being hostile the regent, Godunov, they were 
eager find worthy candidate who could opposed him 
Tsar Feodor were die without heir. 1606 one 
the ambassadors Tsar Dimitry had secret negotiations 
with the Polish king, the desire some the 
Russian nobility recognize his young son Vladislas the 
tsar some years later the Polish prince, have seen, was 
supported numerous political party Russia. 1610, 
after the deposition Tsar Vasily, the principal boyars took 
oath choose from abroad. The failure the three 
last Russian tsars had succeeded for time extinguishing 
the strong national feeling the Russian nobility. the mis- 
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doings Poles and Swedes Russia the following years had 
not aroused among the middle classes acute patriotism and 
firm decision take their hands the destiny their father- 
land, Russia might have passed through period foreign 
rule, and English candidate might have been opposed 
Polish Swedish one. 

packet State Papers, entitled Russia and preserved 
the Public Record Office, contains fo. 183 document 
endorsed briviate uppon which grounds did all ways dessiar 
the Kings letters’. copy letter written Captain 
Thomas Chamberlain, who went Russia 1609, the army 
more than 15,000 Swedish, French, Scottish, and English 
mercenaries which Charles Sweden had sent Tsar Vasily 
Shuisky his request. 


Captaine Thomas Chamberlayne beeinge imployed into Sweaden and 
dyvers other captaines under the commaunde Sir James Spence their 
Colonell some twentie years since. The regiment beeinge sixe hundred 
horse and eighteene hundred foote, wich were dispatched the Kinge 
Sweaden Stockholme the latter end the yeare for Russia, under 
the commaund Endred Horne beeinge their generall Russia, and under 
his commaund wee never received anie paie, some smale matter for our 
companies, wee did manie good service unto the Emperor Swiski before 
wee ever sawe Pontus Garde his armye, and anie other generall 
wee knewe not untill the daie beefore wee were overthrowne. Pontus 
had gotten much wealth, and Horne, whoe had sent away secretlie 
for Sweaden, before this iourney was foote; they knoweinge, this 
iourney had prospered, they should never have gotton off with there 
parsons theire wealth, for ancient custome the Russians never 
lett anye straungers wich serve them theire warrs returne into 
theire countreys againe. 

All the straungers wich served this armye was stranglie used and 
abused, they were bought and sold Pontus Garde and Horne, 
horses are Smythfield, all wich was kept from untill after our 
overthrowe, wich happened unto the generall unworthienes and base 
dishonest pollicie, they runninge away themselves parson without 
anie cause, and layed the aspercian uppon the strangers, avoyed there 
falts with the Kinge theire master; but theire retreat homewards 
seemes that both they and theire master had some designe that should 
bee soe, for they seized uppon Navigrode! and that province and hold 
some part thereof this very day. 

Att the tyme our defeat wee had noe retreat within fiftie English 
miles, and verylie thinke that our generalls did desire that most the 
strangers should bee cutt off, onelie some fewe serve theire turnes 
for theire retreat homewards, for otherwise theire care and forme there 
disipline should have bin much better then was, for they suffered there 
troopes opresse the people the countrey much the enemye did. 


Novgorod. 
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Att comeinge home out Russia presented unto Kinge James 
blessed memory the whole Empire Russia, the revenewe wich 
Crowne eight millions pounds sterlinge per annum. Sir John Merricke 
and Sir William Russel was sent over commissioners unto the nobillitie 
that nation, whome were composed gather armye, and did 
propound from the Kinge great Britanie that his Magestie would bee 
theire Emperor and protector, wich they generall did imbrace with 
much thankfullnes and sent there ambassador with great presents unto 
the Kinge negociate all things with his Magestie for the further con- 
firmacion thereof. 

This beeinge service the greatest consequence wich was ever 
presented unto this Crowne since wee were nation, had bin imployed 
commissioner with Mericke then, and Russel, had not God 
vissited mee with very great sickenes, and this was wich made Sir 
John Mericke knight and ambassador twice afterwards into Russia. 

never sought for from his Magestie, more then his gracious 
Royall letters unto the Emperor for the recovery entertainement 
due unto me, and nowe latlie for lycense corne, all wich was uppon 
iust grounds, and nothing out his Magesties coffers revenewe. 

What hath anie man doe, Steward, anie other privatt man, 
but onely his Magestie and your Lordships calle mee unto anye accompte 
for his Magesties gracious favours unto mee, seemeth very strange unto 
mee. 

The proposicions tuchinge this service bee founde Sir Robert 
Cotton his Lybrarie, comenge into his hands amongst Lord North- 
amptons papers, unto whome gave the proposicion after had presented 
unto the Kinge, whome referred mee and Lord Somersett, 
Sir Henry Nevill and Sir Thomas Overbury. 


This document not dated, but must have been written 
1631, the writer’s petition for ‘lycense corn’, contained 
the same packet, bears the date July 16312 

The mentioned the letter passed into the 
library Sir Robert Cotton and seems have disappeared, 
but two copies exist: one also the Cottonian Library, 
Nero xi, ff. 382-4, and the other the same packet 
State Papers which contains the letter Chamberlain. The 
text printed below taken from the latter manuscript. 


That the safety and wealth this island dependeth principally upon 
the shipping thereof suppose there will question. And consequently 
that there not any thing fitter taken into the considderacion 
this state, then the waies and meanes maintaine and increase our 


Endorsed: ‘To the right honorable the Lord Viscount Dorchester, Principall 
Secretarye State....’ the same packet find also document without date 


opinion Captain Thomas Chamberlayne tuchinge the state Russia 
bee presented Lord Dorchester, containing description Russia.’ 

Endorsed different hand: Propositione the Moscovits render them 
subiects the Kinge England.’ 
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for that increaseth our number shippes, and able sea 
men will augmented, which our strength, and our commerce will 
inlarged, which breedes our wealth. Therefore, having mind 
allwaies bent upon such desseins, may conduct the honnor and benefit 
the King and his people (which true reason state can never 
severed) and having conference with Sir Thomas Smith, governour 
the Moscovie Company and that hath bin ambassador there man 
very painfull and industriows all publike services and that hath merited 
very well this state), and with som other merchants that have 
continewed long that country, fallen into considderacion proposi- 
tion, which imbraced, may very advantageous his Magestie 
and this whole Kingdom both those respects, will bold out 
zeale and duty present unto his Magesties vieu, humbly beseeching 
his gracious and benigne acceptacion and pardon for presumption. 
The miserable and distressed estate the people Moscovia well 
knowen for these VIII yeeres past such, not only their 
Royall race and blood, but manner all their nobilitie are extinguished, 
greate part their country towards Poland spoyled, burned, and possessed 
the Poles another part towards the dominion Swedeland usurped and 
detayned the Swedens under pretence assistance the people them- 
selves without head and greate confusion, able inough make resis- 
tance they were hartened and well directed, yet, they are, willing and 
even necessitie compelled cast themselves into the armes som 
prince that will protect them, and subiect themselves the governement 
strainger, seeing they have none left their owne fitt undertake 
yt. This desperate estate theirs made them condiscend receave 
the King Polands son for their prince, upon condicion that should 
live amongst them, which the Poles the first accepting, and there- 
upon getting Mosco and som other places quietly into their hands, and 
afterwards refusing performe yt, the Russes revolted and beseeged 
Mosco with 100,000 men and, for any thing yet knowen, are still before 
yt. This made them likewise offer themselves since unto the King 
Sweden, who, instead helping them, hath possessed himself good 
part their country. And now, finding nothing but hostility from 
Poland and unfaithfullnes from Sweden, the Northern parts that 
Empire, which are yet entire and free from any touch warre, but not 
from the apprehension and feare yt, having had long commerce with 
our nation the mutual benefit both, and long conversation growen 
into liking our natures and condicions, and especially invited 
the fame his Magesties greate wisdom and goodnes, doe much more 
desire cast themselves into his hands then any other. And that 
purpose they had conference with the Agent the English Company 
there this last sommer (as himself hath told me) and would have sent 
ambassadors hither his Magestie, the returne the last fleete, 
the Agent durst have given them any hope incouragement, that they 
should have prevailed their desire. 

This part the country, lyeth farthest from the daunger either 
Poles Swedens, most opportune for and fittest for our 
for from the Archangell, where wee unlade and loade our com- 
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moditties (which hath small castle defend yt) there good passage 
the river Dwina towne not fenced, but situate 
island easily fortified and from thence Ustuge, all about 400 miles. 
Betweene these two townes there falleth into the Dwina other river 
called which are derived manny other smaller rivers navigable 
out the countries Permia and Siberia extending farre the greate 
river Ob. All which convey downe greate store sables and other 
ritch furres and buffe hides towne called Usoole and the Dwina, 
which are after vented into forrain countries greate vallue and yeeld 
very much benefitt the customes. Ustuge, leaving the river Dwina, 
you enter into other river called Sowcona, which there passage 
towne called Totma, and from thence Vologda boates sundry 
burdens from tonne 150 tonne; from Vologda there passage 
water Yeroslawe, but land about 150 miles, and Yeroslawe 
you meete with the greate river Volga which emptieth self neere Astracan 
into the Caspian sea, and carrieth vessels 1000-1500 and 2000 tonne. 

The passage from the Archangell Vologda upwards performed 
weekes, but down the streame requires not above daies. 
likewise downe the streame from Yeroslawe Astracan you passe 
daies, but returne will require sixe weekes. 

Upon the river Volga there stand these Yeroslawe, Noisnove- 
grod and Astracan, whereof the two last are strongly built and 
well fortified and furnished with good store brasse ordnance; and 
Noisnovegrod walled with brick wall besides castle bricke, Yero- 
slawe hath castle earth and wood and rampier earth. Vologda 
there castle stone built John Basilius, and all the townes 
before mencioned, aswell upon the Volga other rivers, there are severall 
customes paid, which amount very greate vallue, much the 
customes upon the river Volga alone, the trade beeinge greater then 
now is, are estimated 60000 pownds yeere and better for salt and 
fishe only. 

The commoditties, which our marchants now bring out this 
part the country, are: flax, hempe, cordage, pitch, tarre, tallow and 
masts (necessary materialls for our navy), furres all sorts, wax, hony, 
bever for hatts, hides both oxen, kine and buffes, sope ashes, oyles both 
linseede and hempseede, caveare etc. 

And they vent thither our commodities: cloth died and dressed 
heere, tinne and lead proporcion serve those partes only. 

beneficiall this Kingdom and which can not want, without much 
inconvenience this state, venting doth yeerely our commodities 
the vallue [40000] pownd the least, which would otherwise 
lye upon our hands, and bringing the most necessary things, that our 
hath neede for the service and maintenance our navy, for 
which must otherwise stand the curtesie and mercy the King 


The correct spelling Kolmogori. 


illegible geographical name, probably incorrectly spelt perhaps the river 
meant Vichegda. 


Nijni Novgorod. 
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Denmarke, whensoever shall please shutt the passage the 
Sound. 

But when shall considder, how easyly farre greater proportion 
our cloth, tinne and lead may immediatly vented downe the Volga 
and those other rivers all those remote partes the East and 
Northeast, which have now commerce with but through manny 
handes, and what returne will made all the rich commoditties 
the East, which now have the way Turkey, deere rate and 
with infinite hazard pirats and ennemies, especially should have 
any difference with Spaine (as happely wee may have before wee looke 
for yt), wee may assure our selves, that can any meanes setle and 
establish assured trade that way, will not only proove more wealthy 
and beneficiall for this state then any other, but allso that time this 
Kingdom will becom the staple those easterne commodities, from whence 
they may dispersed into France, Germaine, the Low Countries and 
Denmarke the greate ymployment our shipping and the notable 
increase his Magesties customes both inward and outward. 

Therefore, there were nothing ells considderable this point but 
utility, yet were motife inough for his Magestie and this state imbrace 
the defence and protection this people, upon such condicions may 
both secure and cawtion the libertie trade wee have there allready and 
open further before propownded. But the benefitt most 
things better discerned carendo quam fruendo, enter into con- 
sidderacion, what mischeefe will ensue unto us, that people beeing 
abondoned us, should either overrunne the Poles give them- 
selves any other prince state, shall find, that utility invites 
us, necessity and reason state inforceth not neglect but 
imbrace this opportunitie. For begin with the Poles, they should 
possesse this country, that King beeing affected allready, linked 
match and strict dependance with the howse Austria and governed 
the Jesuites, what can wee expect but revocation our privileges, 
which wee now inioye the sole trade there without custome, and the 
graunt them other, namely the States, who allready have 
treated with him and made large offers for yt, upon the presumption 
only, that likely conquer that country And the States should 
obtaine that trade from us, either the King Polands hands, 
undertaking the protection that people upon our refusall (as ques- 
tionles they will, and doe allready take into their thoughts), doe not 
wee thinke, that they beeing politike and industrious state, will make 
som notable use for the strengthening their owne navy and 
infeebling ours (who now only stand competicion with them for 
strength shipping), that they may becom sole arbiters and masters 
the sea? And they can this meanes allso draw unto them that 
wealthy trade the East, will not much riches and much power, 
accompaned with such active vigilancy, becom formidable and dangerous 
short time all their neighbours? Popular states, know, are 
commonly adverse monarchies, and reason their bodie never dieth, 
which preserveth them from any sensible chainge, their councells are ever 
uniforme, and their pursuits constant: wich the reason, that such 
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estates have over growen the defects and oversights their neighbours, 
upon which they attend and watch dilligently take all advantages that 
offered them. Therefore fitt for not neglect this arising 
clowde, but foresee the storme before fall, for, they are now, they 
must and will our freends, but wee suffer them growe greate, 
they will easyly forget, whome they have bin fostered the infancy 
their fortune. 

From all these reasons, aswell apparant utility the one side, 
evident danger the other, draw this conclusion, that his Magestie 
may have offer the soverainty that part Moscovia, which 
lyeth betweene the Archangell and the river Volga, with the tract along 
that river the Caspian Persian sea, least the commaunds and 
protection yt, with libertie and assurance that trade, will the 
greatest and happiest ouverture that ever was made any King this 
realme, since Columbus offered King Henry VII the discovery the 
West Indies. which example, yet fresh our memories, wee may 
admonished not overwary, when such faire propositions are made 
us, according that saying the Italian: meglio farsi pentirsi che 
pentirsi, much rather according that sentence Eclesiastes 
that observeth the wind shall not sow, and that regardeth the clowdes 
shall not reape. 

Now for the probabilitie, that either the protection soverainty 
that country wilbe offered his Magestie, the people may see any 
hope that will accept yt, have touched somwhat before. But 
whether them will fittest for his Magesties intertaine, and upon 
what condicions with many other circumstances depending thereupon, 
will second considderacion, and proper handled, his Magestie 
incline the generall. And therein will bold likewise offer poore 
mite advise, please him dispence with boldnes this, and 
commaund mee any further. But for the present thinke necessary 
free this proposition from misunderstanding and prevent obiection 
that will suddainly occurre any mans ymaginacion. know very well 
the difficulties and wants his Magesties estate this time are such, 
make him unfitt undertake any matter charge, and find fall 
out ordinary experience that wise men are forced often times forsake 
bargaines greate advantage for lack meanes sufficient compasse 
them, without much incombring their estate. Therefore, this 
proposition were that condicion, would not thinke reasonable 
offered fitt intertayned his Magestie this time. But this 
alltogether other nature, and not intended that his Magestie 
should put advance any greate matter charge before hand, but 
that which desired shortly this 

That his Magestie would pleased give authority unto som discreete 
person, one more, that may goe thither with this next fleete May 
treate with that people, they shall desire yt, and conclude with them 
upon such condicions, either for the soverainty protection, shall 
given them charge his Magesties whereupon the 
Moscovites may likewise send Ambassadors hither, the returne the 
fleete September next, confirme the treaty, and the meane time 
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prepare put into the Englishe companies hands there much treasure 
and commodities, will defray the charge the arming and transporting 
the number men that they desire. And the men sent over 
May after, and the merchants defray the charge with that which 
deposited their hand. And the like course observed from time 
time, they desire any supplies. For the securing the men that shall 
sent over, and what townes castles shall put into their hands, and 
what order shall taken for their paye and victualls, considderable 
among the condicions the treaty, together with manny other parti- 
culars, that will most proper debated, when the generall inter- 
tayned. Therefore now will only much 

this proiect there iniustice wrong any men, nor any 
breach streining treaties concluded with any other prince state. 
Contrariwise there (in opinion) much glory his Magestie, 
much charity towards those oppressed people, with whome wee have had 
long commerce, much pollicy regard the increase our shipping and 
trade, which must needes augment both our strength and wealth, and 
(to conclude) much happines promised thereby his Magestie and this 
whole Kingdom. 


Commercial interests seem have played the chief part 
the proposal here set forth. the sixteenth century English 
merchants had made large profits Russia, and many occa- 
sions had shown ardent desire see England enter into 
political league with the Muscovite state. The appearance 
candidates the Russian throne from abroad was danger 
their commercial interests, and this might easily suggest them 
that the best way protect English commerce Russia was 
place that country political dependence upon England. 
for the Russian feeling the matter, the document admits that the 
Muscovites held conference with the agent the company, 
and would have been disposed send ambassadors England 
they could have been assured King James’s readiness 
undertake their protection. But, though the English candidature 
had been accepted some people Russia, could scarcely 
become popular the Polish one. For Vladislas, was 
agreed, was leave Poland, embrace the orthodox religion, 
and live Russia. 

The English company travelling over the north passage had 
its factories Arkhangelsk, Kolmogory, Vologda, Yaroslavle, 
and some other places. The zone the English influence was the 
north Russia, the present provinces (gubernii) Arkhangelsk 
and Vologda. these commercial territories the English were 
especially known, and their activity had been favourable the 
prosperity Russian trade. Though there was English 
house’ Moscow and English ambassadors regularly visited 
the capital, the English this great city, which astonished 
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Londoners its dimensions, were only one among many nations. 
Other foreigners before them had traded with Russia way 
Narva and the Baltic, but the English company had been the first 
discover the north way the empire the White Sea, and 
travel down the Volga the Caspian with the view establish- 
ing trade with Persia. the remote northern provinces the big 
properties and great nobles were rare. They were chiefly in- 
habited small proprietors, soldiers the garrisons, merchants, 
monks, and peasants, these last being oftener fishermen hunters 
than agriculturists. During the period troubles this demo- 
cratic population had shown gift for self-government, and had 
firmly supported the party peace and order. After 1610, 
when different candidates were supported different parties, 
these remote and peaceful provinces, always danger 
Swedish Danish invasion, might easily turn the idea 
English candidate. time when Novgorod had accepted 
Swedish prince its separate ruler, the north might easily 
think placing itself under the sovereignty protection 
James 

The copies the are not dated, but seems 
have been drawn 1612. appears from further 
document, that the spring 1613 instructions were given for 
two English ambassadors repair Russia and discuss the 
project there. Probably the proposition had been made 
Chamberlain 1612, after the autumn ships came back 
England had been considered during the winter 
and the spring the latter year attempt had been made 
make overtures Russia for its realization. 

Both the documents printed above are copies, and may held 
form insecure basis for establishing new and delicate 
historical fact. But fortunately third document exists the 
handwriting Sir Julius Caesar, chancellor the exchequer 
and afterwards master the rolls, which mentions the project 
something actual. detached leaf paper, now included 
among the Caesar Papers (Lansdowne MS. 142, fo. 3958). The 
parts which concern our subject run follows 


Muscovia, April 1613. 

The proiect Muscovia, the North part offered the Kings 
protection. 

Whether wilbe really offered 

Wheather fit bee accepted 

The Kings estate money, 

The Kings means keap it, 

The Kings use it, 


not mentioned the catalogue the Lansdowne manuscripts. 
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What ielousy may growe from the Princes, the King take 
uppon him the soverainety, 

take uppon this their petition, 

enter into the league defensive 

The first the best. 

Call for the copy the points and instructions 

The port Archangele Muscovia, 

See the map Muscovia 

Whether fit fortifie that port with 1000 English. 

The Muscovites have already subiected themselves the commaund 
and governement the King Polands sonne, but hath brok with 
them. 

The Swethen hath likewise abused them and deteineth divers their 
townes his owne right. 

The Athenian rule, that man must not bee too confident the friend- 
ship necessiteive people. 

What quality were those who made this offer, imperatores belli 
cives 


The instructions given for the merchants employed this busines, 
Counsell chest. 


These instructions have unfortunately not been discovered. 
only learn, from note found among the State Papers 
that the king was full scheme for sending 
army Russia and ruling that country means deputy, 
and was sanguine success. should, however, observed 
that since the time Queen Elizabeth England had learned 
deal with the Muscovites very cautiously, and the English 
ambassadors sent the tsars often received double instructions— 
official and secret. James seems have adopted this course. 
There exist official instructions for the These 
mention only that the king, eager support the commercial 
English privileges Russia, gives John Merrick and William 
Russel power treat with such persons Russia this 


John Merrick was the son William Merrick, member the Muscovy company 
since 1555. had been taken boy his father Russia, where had lived 
the factories the company. 1584 was agent Yaroslavle; 1592, 
Moscow the beginning the seventeenth century, governor. Some his letters 
are preserved Moscow the Archives the Ministry Foreign Affairs and are 
printed History the Commercial Relations Russia with England (Istorija 
torgovikh snoshenij appendix, nos. and 23. 

William Russel was prominent member many the trading companies 
1612 became director the Muscovy 1618, treasurer the English 
navy. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1611-18, pp. London, April 29. 

Rymer, Foedera (Hague ed.), ii. 198, May 1613: ‘De communicando 
tractando cum Imperatore Russiae.’ 
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present govern and represent the body that state, concerning 
the new privileges and other things, and authorizes them deliver 
and receive sufficient writings and instruments, stating that 
whatever they shall promise will approved and ratified. This 
caution proved value. When the English ambassadors arrived 
Russia new tsar, the first Romanov, had been elected the 
preceding March but the news these changed conditions did 
not reach England until Merrick and Russel were 
wise enough not mention the secret instructions they had 
received they offered the new tsar the congratulations 
England and returned home the autumn. October 
following ambassador from Tsar Mikaél was received 
and the relations between the two countries were 
undisturbed. The Romanovs were fact probably ignorant 
that English king had been for short time their rival. 
Inna LUBIMENKO. 


State Papers, Russia, ii, fo. 206: letter Thomas Smyth the viscount 
Rochester, written London, August 1613, and informing him the reception 
letter from Merrick and Russel announcing the election Mikaél Romanov. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1611-18, 203, October. 
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the Great and England, 
1756-1763 


Part 


Seven Years’ War remarkable for the tentative 
openings some its campaigns. This peculiarity may 
traced the underlying but widespread conviction that the 
new groupings the powers must soon give place ‘the old 
which France, Prussia, the south German states, 
and Sweden, with the fitful support Turkey, made head against 
England, Austria, Russia, and the Dutch republic. the winter 
months overtures were made with view the detach- 
ing France Russia from Austria. Frederick, regarding the 
union Bourbons and Hapsburgs essentially unsound, sought 
sow distrust between them, and, deeming his war with Russia 
the result the empress Elizabeth’s private pique, urged 
England, whose influence St. Petersburg was still considerable, 
bring that court reason. The precarious health Elizabeth 
and the Prussian tendencies her Grand Duke Peter, 
made prudent play waiting game the east and shower 
blows Bohemia and Moravia. have seen, the failure 
the dash Vienna 1758 disposed Frederick 
towards peace and urged England redouble her exertions 
St. Petersburg. The task the British ambassador, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, though facilitated plentiful 
supplies money from London and Berlin, was far from easy. 
informed the British minister, Holdernesse, persons and 
passions govern this and long residence alone qualified 
ambassador understand, still less foresee, its vagaries. 
Frederick believed that the retirement the Russian army, even 
after gaining successes, resulted from reports Elizabeth’s 
ill health the waning influence the French her court. 

his side, Holdernesse pointed out the excellent effect that 
would produced Frederick would allow the Princess Royal 
Saxony, then Dresden nearing her confinement, leave 
that almost beleaguered city and her brother, the elector 

Williams Holdernesse, August 1757: Russia 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. 
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Bavaria, Munich. gracious action would tell power- 
fully St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and Frederick refused, 
alleging her active hostility during the last Austrian attack, but 
doubtless because her presence and that her relatives 
Dresden was some guarantee against severe bombardment 
that city the Austrians they again attempted its recapture 
for the Polish-Saxon monarch. also recommended 
Frederick meet half-way overtures recently made that ruler, 
and thereby placate Elizabeth. Mitchell replied from Breslau, 
January 1759 most secret dispatch, that those offers 
were perhaps insincere but the chief difficulty the way was 
the indispensable preliminary, the evacuation Saxony 
Frederick for that land yielded him exactions and imposts 
fully 6,000,000 crowns year (about £1,000,000) besides certain 
number recruits. February, Holdernesse again expressed 
the hope bringing Russia state neutrality, but begged 
Frederick assist humouring the king Poland. Before the 
arrival that dispatch Breslau the Prussians had begun their 
raids eastwards against the Russian magazines Posen and else- 
where, burning carrying off corn enough support 50,000 
troops during three months, thereby hindering the enemy’s 
operations but ending all hope pacification. March 
Frederick thanked Mitchell for the British exertions St. Peters- 
burg, and regretted that they were now too late prevent another 
campaign this would conduct defensive principles. 
went against Austria and Russia, the influence England would 
then take effect. 

present, the death Ferdinand Spain seemed 
imminent, urged the court St. James’ win over 
his (Ferdinand’s) successor, destined become Charles 
The character Charles being very ambitious, should they not 
allure him, now reigning Naples, favouring the partition 
the Austrian domains Italy, the Milanese and Tuscany, 
between the Spanish Bourbons and the house Savoy? For, 
said Frederick, with his cheery cynicism, can dispose other 
persons’ lands, well they mine’. Knyphausen, London, 
elaborated the plan and explained the British ministers and 
Coccei, the Sardinian envoy. The latter guardedly approved, 
the Milanese being prize long coveted the house Savoy 
but the British government, always intent preserving the 
status quo, once waived 

Another scheme, which reveals the divergence British 
and Prussian policy, related the Sublime Porte. pit that 
still formidable power against Austria and Russia had long been 


Holdernesse Mitchell, January 1759: Prussia 73. 
Dispatches 14, March, April 1759: Prussia 73. 
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the trump card the enemies the two empires; and, when 
convinced the futility diplomatic efforts St. Petersburg, 
Frederick sought urge the Turks warlike courses. The 
opportunity was not for Porter, British envoy 
Constantinople, wrote Mitchell April describing the 
annoyance the sultan the recent conduct France and her 
allies. The Porte, while acting according the advice Great 
Britain, would not strike the hostile league unless the court 
St. James’ guaranteed its possessions admitted formally 
the Anglo-Prussian Mitchell, unable understand 
parts the letter, showed May the Prussian Cabinets- 
secretar, Eichel, from whom learnt that Rexin, Prussian am- 
bassador Constantinople, had received very encouraging assur- 
ances the desire the Divan recover the Banat from Austria. 
Rexin and Eichel saw the need proceeding for the 
Turks, when once roused, did not act way demonstrations 
but went all lengths. The Porte would join Prussia England 
agreed act principal in, and guarantor of, the new league 
and the Turks could then detach Sweden from the hostile con- 
federacy. Frederick, conversation with Mitchell this topic, 
admitted that treaty with Turkey that juncture would 
worse than useless but hostilities continued into 1760, would 
absolutely necessary order enable him meet the greatly 
superior numbers his enemies. that case (asked Frederick) 
could not England’s accession the Prusso-Turkish treaty 
kept secret And the secret came light, himself would 
bear all the blame. Such treaty must vague, merely the 
basis uti possidetis. Mitchell added that Frederick, then 
Landshut, counted the hours for the arrival the British reply. 
was unfavourable. June Holdernesse pointed out 
the grave inconveniences alliance with Turkey, especially 
would indispose Spain and Naples against England and 
Prussia. Besides, the Turks much desired the recovery 
the Banat, they would strive for without outside 
Thus second time the early half 1759, the cautious 
conservatism the British cabinet thwarted the schemes its 
restless ally. 

view the divergence interests now more than ever 
apparent, and factious intrigues London against the con- 
tinental war, Knyphausen and Michel June 1759 suggested 
their master the desirability the two powers summoning 
congress with view general Doubtless they knew 
the pacific trend his thoughts for, have seen, after the 
failure his rapid move towards Vienna midsummer 1758, 


Porter Mitchell, April 1759: Prussia 73. 
Frederick, Polit, xviii. 33. 
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expressed his weariness war. Further, Landshut, 
May 1759, urged Mitchell suggest the British govern- 
ment the desirability its concluding separate peace with 
France, adding that Pitt was honest and firm man, and 
would see justice done receipt his ministers’ 
note from London, wrote George the same sense, and 
received favourable For, truth, George cared nothing 
for Canada and was beyond measure annoyed the devastation 
Hanover the French. his view the conquest Canada was 
chiefly desirable assuring political possession which might, 
the peace, exchanged for German territories that would round 
off his beloved electorate. Newcastle, always timid, desired peace 
order avert financial difficulties looming ahead, well 
terminate the fear French invasion. Pitt almost alone 
would brook thought premature peace. saw that the 
menace invasion was Choiseul’s last resource for saving Canada 
and other French possessions but, while pushing the 
time enterprises, did not oppose the suggestion congress. 
The death Ferdinand Spain and the accession his warlike 
brother, Charles, complicated the situation and, happened, 
the somewhat threatening offer mediation sent London 
the new king the autumn was dexterously waived aside 
Pitt the ground that England and Prussia were about 
summon congress with view general pacification. This 
was the purport Pitt’s dispatch November 1759 the earl 
Bristol, British ambassador Madrid. described the 
Spanish offer itself sufficiently embarrassing, and rendered 
still more the very undefined and varying manner con- 
veying it’. also referred the whole question ‘to the con- 
summate lights His Catholic Majesty how very premature 
and rash would be, before the final conclusion the campaign, 
form, even ourselves, idea the conditions future 
peace These sentences, penned fortnight after the arrival 
the news the capture Quebec, reveal the exultation Pitt, 
even before the receipt tidings the last triumph that 
annus mirabilis, Hawke’s victory off Quiberon. That event struck 
chill the heart Charles, who deferred all decisive action 
during two years. 

The events the year 1759 curiously reversed the former 
relations between Great Britain and Prussia. The disasters 
which befell Frederick Kunersdorf (12 August) and Maxen 
(20 November) stood sharp contrast the British successes 
Minden August), Quebec (13 September), and Quiberon 

Chatham Corresp. 407. 


Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xviii. 341; Newcastle MS. 32892. 
Pitt Bristol, November 1759: State Papers, Foreign, Spain 160. 
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(20 November). The change fortune since 1757—the year 
Rochefort and Kloster-Zeven, Rossbach and Leuthen— 
reduced Frederick from the position superiority one 
inferiority but the British ministers refrained from reflections 
likely wound the pride their ally. His first thought 
hearing Wolfe’s victory Quebec was that would bring 
peace for France, the paymaster the hostile league, must 
now come terms.” Already she had halved her subsidies 
the smaller German states and could not meet the increasing 
demands Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

Meanwhile Frederick sought repair part the loss the 
14,000 Prussians who surrendered Maxen recalling his con- 
tingent, 12,000 strong,which had hitherto assisted Prince Ferdinand 
Brunswick against the French Westphalia. Great Britain 
raised her troops that quarter total exceeding 10,000 
the year 1759, and September 1760 Ferdinand reported 
that they numbered 20,761 out grand total 
the month May 1760 Frederick had recalled 1900 Prussian 
horsemen serving under Ferdinand, step deprecated that 
commander, and strongly censured George The position 
West Germany was indeed serious, for the loss Canada and 
most her colonies enabled France concentrate her forces 
the conquest Hanover, the hope thereby recovering 
Canada, &c., the peace. Pitt and his colleagues discerned the 
danger, and took the measures have described order 
avert it. Incidentally they had the effect guarding Frederick’s 
right flank and rear during his unequal struggle with the two 
empires. 

But the chief hope the Prussian monarch lay the con- 
clusion separate peace between England and France such 
would bring the latter power state complete neutrality 
the continental war. the autumn and winter 1759 
took steps advise this course action. His hand clearly 
discernible the letter written Pitt Prince Ferdinand 
Marburg January 1760. After recounting the loss 
fully half Frederick’s regular troops the campaign 
1759, and setting forth the danger that must ensue both 


See, too, Prince Ferdinand’s letter Pitt, October 1759, Chatham Corresp. 
446. 

Chatham MSS. the grand total only 85,581 were then effectives. 

Pitt Ferdinand, July 1760. August Ferdinand replied: 
semble que jamais France n’a été plus compléte mieux pourvue 
toutes choses l’est cette année-ci; crains qu’on n’ait trop mécompté 
J’ajouterai volontiers que, quant moi, m’y suis trompé.’ adds that 
even the arrival the British guards does not relieve him from grave anxiety. 
Napoleon (Corresp. xxxii. 229) considered that the French army Germany 1761 
was far superior that 1757, but badly led both years. 
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Frederick and himself the Russians should reappear, adds 
these words 


sais que vous pouvez regarder, Monsieur, d’un méme point 
vue mais cependant des intéréts com- 
terre recevra contrecoup. peut faire paix avec France 
avant campagne, suis persuadé que pliera. 
non, des affaires Allemagne sera plus critique monde. 
crois que vous étes occupé présent prendre vos mesures pour cam- 
pagne prochaine. vous prie trés-instamment faire réflexion que 
alliés, alliée sera absolument plus état faire face aux 
Frangois. seroit bien souhaiter faire avec ceux-ci paix, puis- 
décideroit absolument [sic] sort mais, comme 
les intéréts n’exigent pas continuer guerre 
avec France, seroit souhaiter qu’on pit faire une diversion maison 
d’Autriche, sans quoi sera d’une impossibilité absolue, dis pas 
conserver les avantages qu’on eus présent ces mais 
soutenir seulement contre toutes ces grandes puissances liées en- 
semble. 

renvoyer Prince avec ses troupes. Elle demande, 
cependant, les laisser Saxe sur les frontiéres Hesse. 
paix fit avec France, cela pourroit, seroit méme avantageux 
mais puis m’y préter faut songer faire encore une campagne, 
puisqu’il importe alors trop d’étre rassemblé temps, s’arranger 
méme aller bonne heure avant (He ends stating 
that this frank statement the outcome his complete confidence 


fairly certain that Frederick preferred separate peace 
between England and France genéral pacification settled 
congress. His original proposal the latter solution was 
almost certainly due the advice his ministers London 
and his desire strengthen Pitt’s hands against the party 
clamouring for During the early summer 1759, perhaps 
even later, hoped for some change the situation such the 
death the empress Elizabeth invasion the Banat the 
Turks, which would alter Russian enfeeble the Hapsburg 
power. needless describe the complex incidents which 
prevented the summoning congress. After her success 
Maxen, Austria resolved continue the war and Russia followed 


Frederick and George Pitt former times had vehemently opposed 
any continental entanglements behalf Hanover. 

Chatham MS. 90. Parts only this important letter are quoted Waddington, 
501-2. 

Ruville, Pitt, ii. 237, 281. After Kunersdorf, Frederick renewed the suggestions 
for congress. See his Polit. Corresp. xviii. 592. 
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Kaunitz also brought much pressure bear upon 
Choiseul that the latter, during the negotiations for separate 
peace with England, stipulated the exclusion Prussia. this 
the British government refused its assent, and the negotiations 
came end May 1760. May Frederick wrote 
Knyphausen expressing his satisfaction their conclusion, and 
hoping that the British government would longer duped 
Choiseul.” 

The results the campaign 1760 were less unfavourable 
Frederick than those 1759. His lucky escape Liegnitz 
August and the costly victory near Torgau November 
saved him from and France, Russia, and Austria were 
this time very much exhausted the war. Not long after the 
last reverse Maria Theresa confessed the French ambassador 
her desire for peace. Choiseul advised that Elizabeth should 
make proposals for general pacification. Rumours these 
various moves came the ears Frederick and Pitt, thus leading 
further negotiations. generally believed that the accession 
George III, October 1760, speedily brought about 
change front, and that his favourite, the earl Bute, soon 
began intrigue for peace order facilitate the overthrow 
Pitt. This version incorrect, will shortly appear. 
The desire for peace was far stronger the breast Frederick 
than George, who sent congratulations couched the most 
friendly and hopeful terms the victory Torgau. his 
reply November Frederick expressed the hope of. still 
doing much for the common cause; but the same day 
warned Knyphausen and Michel the certainty ruin the 
war continued through the year 1761. The only means salva- 
tion were, either detach France Russia from Austria, 
excite the Turks against the latter power. urged his 
ministers sound the British cabinet the subject 
December wrote again, stating that France was ‘le grand 
mobile the hostile league, from which she ought detached 
the agency Great Britain. The court St. James’ had 
doubtless decided the colonial acquisitions which must 
retain, and the basis peace could soon arranged. adds 
these words 


fie parole d’un roi [George III] ces sentiments fermes, 
nobles généreux dont son Ministére m’a donné tant preuves dans 
cours cette guerre, bonne foi d’une nation laquelle peut 


Russia, 68. The renewed British overtures for Russo-Prussian entente were 
rejected just before December 1759 (n.s.). But January 1760 Holder- 
nesse urged Keith make further efforts and authorized him spend £20,000, 
more, for this purpose. All was avail. 

Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xix. 356. xx. 118, 120. 
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reprocher plutét d’avoir fait trop d’efforts faveur ses alliés que 
les avoir jamais abandonnés 


Unfortunately, the Prussian envoys London (doubtless 
from desire make the best weak case) used expressions 
their note Holdernesse which elicited sharp rejoinder, 
sent Mitchell January After explaining that the 
Prussian ministers were changing ground the question 


You will please remember that every pacifick overture whatsoever 
during the course the present war has arose (sic) the King 
Prussia himself, and has been listened the part England account 
the difficulties the King Prussia had struggle with, and the necessity 
that Prince represented himself under endeavouring dissolve 
negotiation league which was hardly possible for him resist. 
The truth these reflections, and the imminent danger which the 
King Prussia was exposed, first induced the late King (and His present 
Majesty has adopted the same maxims) give ear all the notion 
separate peace, means extricating the King Prussia from 
difficulties otherwise insuperable. France seemed, last year, inclined 
enough enter into negotiation. But those pourparlers were ended 
the strong Declaration made that time the Prussian 
The King Prussia cannot but sensible that the burthensome part 
the present war what relates Germany. The King admits the utility 
which that war England, the useful and powerful diversion 
makes the force France, and that, while that Power equally 
engaged it, that part the war is, least, burthensome, in- propor- 
unnecessary mention that other branches the war, tho’ expensive, 
are perhaps not uneligible (sic) the nation, seeing the profit that made 
the almost total annihilation the trade France, and the great 
probability there is, the decided superiority H.M.’s force sea, that 
many valuable conquests might still made upon the enemy, 
reduce her seek for peace, from inability carrying the war. 
This, without exaggeration, true state the situation England 
the present moment. 

Let now consider what would upon the supposition separate 
peace, attended with auxiliary charge the King Prussia; and 
will appear that England foregoes the part the war most immediately 
advantageous herself, and destructive her constant and now beaten 
enemy, and would remain with the dead weight all the succour given 
the King Prussia measure all others the least palatable 
England), and that, the risk exposing the Electorate Hanover 
enemies perhaps formidable that part H.M.’s dominions France. 

Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xx. pp. 156-9. 

Holdernesse Mitchell, January 1761: Prussia 77. 


declaration that France must, the event peace, observe complete 
neutrality towards Prussia. 
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Yet, notwithstanding these striking reflections, H.M. convinced 
the fatal consequence suffering the King Prussia overrun, 
that, from true policy, well religious adherence good faith, H.M. 
willing forego advantages, and bear, far practicable, great 
burthens, for the noble purpose saving his ally and preserving the future 
independence Europe. But every step that taken, must never 
lose sight that the notion separate peace with France otherwise 
adopted the Court England, than may the means saving 
the King Prussia. 


Holdernesse then demurs the statement the Prussian 
note that Frederick was ready préter aux vues 
terre’; for the reverse was the any treaty would 
made his behalf. answer had been given the British 
question what conditions Prussia would desire England 
conclude separate treaty with France. explicit reply 
requested but Frederick warned that England cannot supply 
him all the German troops now her service for such 
step would make her principal the war against the two 
empresses. She will, however, grant him pecuniary succour 
reasonable amount. 

Leipzig January 1761 Frederick assured Mitchell that 


had objection England’s attempting make separate peace 
with France, provided could done upon reasonable and secure terms. 
Those mentioned [says Mitchell] were, that France should accept 
perfect neutrality—evacuation and restitution the possessions 
they have Westphalia, withdraw their army from Germany, and engage 
give assistance directly indirectly men money the Empress- 
Queen any her allies further than the 24,000 men the value them, 


belongs the King [George III] determine what succours will 
give, which, hope, will considerable enough real assistance, 
and such may make impression upon the Courts Russia and Vienna 
far lead them think peace. 


then hinted that army 48,000 men under the 
command Prince Ferdinand Brunswick could make head 
against the army the Empire, joined the 24,000 French 


Frederick, January 1761, laughed these critiques but 
blamed Knyphausen for the misunderstandings with the British government 
xx. 203-5; see, too, 256). 

See Frederick’s demand, ibid. pp. 175-7, amounting 40,000 men least, 
5,943,093 crowns year. 

That May 1756 (Koch and Schill, 334-5). 

Mitchell Holdernesse, January 1761: Prussia 77. wrote 
that the demand the German troops under Ferdinand was erroneous. 
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Frederick during several weeks declined make any more 
explicit statements and the British government considered those 
already before too vague admit diplomatic action. Mean- 
while, towards the close March, the hostile powers proposed the 
assembly Augsburg congress for the discussion general 
pacification.2 When asked Mitchell his opinion the 
sincerity France and Austria this proposal, Frederick 
replied that they must sincere, for they were ruined the 
war and Austria could not collect her taxes. added 


that the separate peace between France and England must serve the 
basis the whole that, soon their differences were entirely settled, 
those two Powers, concerting together, might agree upon the preliminary 
articles for general peace, which the other belligerent Powers must 
accept of, and thereby put end war destructive mankind, and 
which has already lasted too long. the course conversation the King 
Prussia dropt that had wrote (sic) his Ministers England desire 
that general Armistice might proposed the but did 
not insist upon nor say anything support the hint had thrown out, 
thought proper say nothing upon the subject. 


May Mitchell -wrote accusing the Prussian ministers 
London having misstated the opinions the Prussian monarch, 
who ardently desired armistice including all the belligerents. 
order strengthen his case the congress, Frederick now 
signed treaty with the Sublime Porte, which, said, would 
make his enemies rue their action. Nothing came this treaty 
but general 

the negotiations 1761 Pitt, well known, insisted 
the surrender France her fishery rights off Newfoundland 
and Choiseul, rather than give way this point, turned Spain, 
now eager enter the arena for the purpose maintaining the 
balance power North America, which she asserted 
leading aim the treaty Utrecht. The French claims 
Prussia were also deemed excessive, and the British cabinet, 
which July and September submitted all the important 
papers Frederick, finally, unanimous vote, rejected those 
demands incompatible with his interests well with those 
Great October Finckenstein expressed his 
satisfaction the conduct England and believed that would 
meet with the approval his sovereign. Such proved the 
case. Frederick further stated that the miserable condition 
France must soon bring her again sue for terms from the 


Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xx. 288-9 


Mitchell Bute (who had succeeded Holdernesse), April, 13, May, 
July Prussia 77. 


Bute Mitchell, September: Prussia 79. 
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court St. James’s, which was sure would guarantee his 
interests, even the cost restoring one two islands 
But already important change had taken place 
Westminster. October Pitt resigned office conse- 
quence his insistence immediate rupture with 
His successor, Lord Egremont, was nonentity who generally 
seconded the earl Bute, successor Holdernesse the northern 


secretaryship. 


generally assumed that George III and Bute were desirous 
ending the war soon possible but the evidence the 
British archives tends modify this statement. October 
Bute informed Mitchell that the change that day would make 
difference whatsoever British policy with regard European 
affairs 


His Majesty being absolutely determined, since the rejection those 
moderate and equitable terms peace which had offered France, 
push the war against that Crown with all possible vigour and activity, 
well land sea. That this view orders are given for the levy 
four new regiments, which expect see complete March which 
will immediately followed farther levy, that the whole may 
equivalent ten fourteen thousand men. 


adds that Rodney will sail with strong squadron the West 
Five weeks later the house commons passed patriotic 
resolution support the war. 

But difficulties now thickened fast. The Austrians captured 
Schweidnitz October. Hesse declared her inability furnish 
any more recruits. The Russians were closely besieging Stettin 
and Colberg. Worst all, Spain did not respond the somewhat 
friendlier tone pervading the British dispatches after Pitt’s 
resignation, but, the arrival her treasure-ships, adopted 
threatening attitude. The probability rupture with Spain 
may alleged the only excuse for not sending British 
squadron the Baltic. Its arrival would certainly have saved 
Colberg, which had surrender December. Five weeks 
before that mishap news reached London which portended 
hostilities with the court Madrid. November Egremont 
wrote the earl Bristol, that city, expressing great surprise 
the haughty language the Spanish government, different 
from its amicable assurances September. England would never- 
theless carry her negotiations with Spain with coolness 
which provocation can disturb and firmness which menace 
can intimidate most secret’ dispatch the same date 


Mitchell Bute, October: Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxi. 18. 

See Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, pp. 66-77, where full 
justice done both Pitt and Bute. 

Bute Mitchell, October 1761: Prussia 79. 
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Bristol warned leave Madrid once unless that court 
explicitly disavows the intention joining France. Decem- 
ber these assurances were refused, and all possible efforts were 
taken prevent Bristol, who was then ill, from leaving Madrid 
for the coast. January 1762 Great Britain declared war 
against The rupture with great power which had 
large navy and army nearly 100,000 men necessarily 
placed England the defensive. Clearly she would have 
defend her old ally, Portugal, from Spanish invasion. fact, 
Choiseul had foreseen, the resources Spain would enable her 
exhausted allies struggle with the war during one cam- 
paign perhaps even two campaigns. 

These complications tended seriously weaken the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance, appeared Bute’s dispatch November 
Mitchell, then Magdeburg. warns him that the article 
binding the allies make separate peace compact, save 
mutual consent, must excluded from the forthcoming subsidy- 
convention, the situation affairs Europe, 
and His Prussian Majesty’s particular, greatly changed 
since the former convention between the two Crowns that the 
tying-up our hands that manner may prove extremely 
inconvenient and dangerous’. then suggested further 
consideration the succour which Great Britain might still 
furnish Frederick, even she made separate peace with 
France and stated that would money only, and would 
not exceed 6,000,000 German Frederick, receipt 
similar tidings from his ministers London, instructed them 
show chagrin this critical development, 


nous sommes pas les maitres choisir négocier sur 
faut bien que nous nous contentions, cas existant dont est question, 
assistance pécuniaire, parce que, sans cela, nous risquerions perdre 


tout fait ces gens, qui feraient accommodement sans soucier 
beaucoup 


December Mitchell stated that, case Anglo-French 
rapprochement, Frederick would insist the restitution his 
domains Westphalia then occupied the French. 
January 1762 Bute agreed furnish the annual subsidy 
£670,000, but strongly urged Prussia make peace; for 
England’s first duty now was save Portugal. little later 
Mitchell reported that the rupture with Spain was deemed 
fatal the hopes peace Germany. 
But now there came news from the east which portended 
triumph for Prussia and ruin for Austria. The accession 
State Papers, Foreign, Spain 164. 


Bute Mitchell, November, 1761: Prussia 78. 
Frederick, Polit. xxi. 109. 
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Peter III the Russian throne January 1762 (n.s.) led 
speedily the suspension hostilities with Prussia. 
February issued declaration restoring all conquests 
recently made from Prussia and calling the enemies Frederick 
make peace. This change front induced the Prussian king 
slight the British connexion and prepare scheme for the 
eventual partition the Austrian dominions. The rumours 
Russo-Prussian alliance once aroused distrust West- 
minster. February Bute warned Mitchell that Knyphausen 
and Michel refused give assurances the pacific aims 
Frederick and seemed intent only securing the British subsidy, 
subject which his majesty was taking into careful consideration. 
February Bute warned Knyphausen and Michel that 
the British subsidy dat aider conclusion paix 
letter George III, which Frederick declared that Maria 
Theresa could not make peace until she was fear for her 
hereditary states. George, reply, stated that communication 
Frederick’s future plans ought precede the payment 
England the customary subsidy. The secrecy maintained 
Frederick his dealings with the tsar formed the burden 
Bute’s complaint April; and, referring the plans 
hatched those sovereigns against Denmark the long- 
standing dispute respecting Holstein, declared that they tended 


spread the flames war and increase the miseries mankind. With 
the consciousness, however, this unjustifiable treatment the King, 
our master, His Prussian Majesty has still continued direct his Ministers 
here, may judge their constant representations, press the payment 
his former subsidy. But the condition upon which the King has declared, 
both letter them, and H.M.’s that Prince, was the employ- 
ment towards the procurement peace and not towards the continua- 
tion war; and cannot conceal from you that see the bounty this 
nation converted pernicious use that fomenting new troubles 
Europe, would all things the most disagreeable H.M. 

The King must therefore receive further intelligence, and see more 
clearly what use intended made any subsidy which might 
induced give, before can determine give any all. And this 
pause resolving upon that important question much the more 
necessary as, case H.P.M.’s treaty with Russia actually concluded, 
and the weight that Empire taken consequently out the opposite 
scale, will then, continues the same mind which was when 
you wrote your letters Ld. Holdernesse the months June and July 
1756, have little occasion for any assistance from England that might 
even ready furnish body troops for H.M’s defence. This was the 
King Prussia’s language you, upon the supposition our barely 
preventing his being attacked Russia. With how much more reason, 
then, may the English subsidy dispensed with, shall have obtained 
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not only the neutrality the Russian Emperor but even his guaranty for 
the Dutchy Silesia 

You are commanded therefore H.M. represent the purport and 
substance what above the King Prussia, but the way cool 
and dispassionate remonstrance, and with very particular caution what 
relates his guaranty Sleswig, not put his power hurt H.M’s 
interest the Court Russia, representing there that his engagement, 
has contracted one with the Emperor for assisting him his designs 
upon Denmark, likely cost him his subsidy from England or, 


has not, charging his refusal upon the King’s withholding 


Critics Bute’s policy may urge that merely used this occa- 
sion pretext for change conduct previously determined 
but this charge lapses view his solemn promise October 
1761 continue support Prussia. more reasonable 
infer that and his colleagues were genuinely alarmed the 
rupture with Spain and the prospect campaign for the defence 
Portugal. Anson had declared that the navy was not ready 
would certainly raised against Hanoverian entangle- 
ments. Besides, the financial strain the war was becoming 
unbearable. Accordingly, Bute and his colleagues declined 
pay British money for war which Frederick and Peter con- 
templated the partition the Austrian and Danish dominions. 
Any chance cordial co-operation with Prussia was ended 
the interception letter which Frederick spoke the 
British ministers fit only for April the 
cabinet debated the question the Prussian subsidy, and 
five votes three voted against its 

This decision both surprised and exasperated Frederick 
for first believed that England’s war with the Spaniards 
would make her more dependent the month March 
expected that England, though estranged, must come back 
and blamed Knyphausen’s maladresse demanding 
the seems not have foreseen that England would 
resent his partition schemes but Keith St. Petersburg found 
out enough warn her the perils ahead the two sovereigns 
worked their will with Austria and Denmark. The evidence 


Bute Mitchell, Prussia 79. February and March Bute 
wrote Keith St. Petersburg, urging the Russian government induce Frederick 
make peace but Keith reported May that the Russians would help Frederick 
invade Bohemia (Russia 69). 

Corbett, the Seven Years’ War, ii. 198 Winstanley, op. cit., 76. 

The letter, dated January 1762, Frederick, Polit. xxi. 209; cf. 
ibid. 333. 

Winstanley, op. cit., pp. 

Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxi. 192-3. 
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was not logically complete, but warranted the cancelling 
the British Frederick’s annoyance this so-called 
desertion was increased accusations brought against Bute 
Prince Galitzin, formerly Russian ambassador London and 
now vice-chancellor St. Petersburg. taking leave Bute 
February, the prince entered upon conversation respecting 
the altered policy Russia. Bute had him official dispatch 
about forwarded Keith, and shaped his remarks 
accordance with its contents, expressing pleasure the retirement 
the tsar’s troops from Pomerania and East Prussia, and urging 
the desirability bringing close hostilities all quarters. 
warned Keith not pursue any course conduct which 
might prolong them. There was nothing secret the dispatch, 
for Mitchell received the same general instructions. Galitzin, 
however, always friendly Austria, misrepresented Bute’s state- 
ments, declaring that advised Russia prefer Austrian 
Prussian alliance, and not withdraw her troops from East 
Prussia until Frederick consented make certain cessions 
territory Maria Theresa. 

The following was the version presented early May 
Mitchell Finckenstein, Prussian minister state 


Lord Bute told Prince Galitzin that Mr. Wroughton was sent Russia 
with instructions for him and Mr. Keith cultivate and extend the 
friendship between the two courts; that one his instructions was 
persuade the Emperor concur making general peace and for that 
end was hoped the Czar would not withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
territories, Lord Bute could not persuade himself that the Emperor 
would prefer alliance with the King Prussia his natural alliance 
with the House that not withdrawing the troops the King 
Prussia would under the necessity making considerable cessions 
the House that was not the intention England make 
eternal war please the King that England wanted just 
save him, but wished that Prince could brought make considerable 
cessions that about six weeks ago Mr. Mitchell had wrote sound the 
Prussian Ministers Magdeburg what cessions might and 
that answer was yet received nor did Lord Bute believe would 
favourable one, &c. 

This, Lord [adds Mitchell], the substance the paper which 
for was not permitted take notes; and when the Count had done 
reading asked what answered that the whole was 
ill-intentioned that believe your Lordship had never had any 
such conversation. The Count said could assure the authenticity 
the paper had read, but was not liberty explain further. replied 


Keith 2/13 April knew that Russia bound herself treaty secure 


Prussia all her possessions held before the war, and cement closer connexion 
forthwith (Russia 69). 
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that, supposing the authenticity out all doubt, and that could 
proved come from Pr. Galitzin, yet would very unjust impute 
that conversation your Lordship upon better authority than that 
the Prince, who, he, Count F., had often told me, was sworn enemy 
the King Prussia and strictly connected with the Courts France 
and Vienna. therefore desired have copy that paper, which 
would forthwith transmit Your Lordship but this could not obtain 
and the reason given for the refusal was that they must not commit the 
canal thro’ which that Intelligence was 


Friction also arose out informal overture made the 
British ministers the court Vienna. They pointed out that the 
conquest Portugal Spain, which then seemed imminent, 
must impair the balance power and prejudice the future the 
Austrian possessions Italy. Designed reawaken Hapsburg 
jealousy the Bourbons, the suggestion aroused flame wrath 
Frederick. wrote angrily George III, demanding that the 
British ministers should hold communication with the enemy 
without his The explanations forthcoming from 
London scarcely appeased his suspicions, even though Mitchell, 
according instructions, produced for his inspection all the 
papers referring the Anglo-French negotiations just begun. 

May 1762 Bute became first lord the treasury, and was 
succeeded northern secretary Grenville. The new ministry 
congratulated Frederick his treaties with Russia and Sweden, 
but complained the secrecy which they had been shrouded. 
The intended invasion Danish territory Russo-Prussian 
force, which Peter desired lead person, also caused concern 
not unmixed with very singular situation 
would have arisen but for the deposition and murder the 
eccentric tsar. Thereupon his consort, Catharine, ascended the 
throne and forthwith recalled her troops from Prussian territory. 
The months July and August, therefore, witnessed the collapse 
the schemes partition and the return more normal conditions. 
the end July Frederick feared hostilities must ensue with 
Catharine, and was greatly relieved when she recalled her troops 
and delivered Colberg and other Russian conquests. 

The Anglo-Prussian alliance having almost lapsed, needful 
note merely the final questions connected with the separate 
negotiations for peace. They centred chiefly the restitution 
Prussia the Westphalian domains still held the French 
troops. July Grenville forwarded for the inspection 


Mitchell Bute, May and confidential): Prussia 80. Wroughton 
was sent St. Petersburg negotiate commercial treaty with Russia. Bute’s 
very long dispatch May, refuting Galitzin’s charges, Prussia 

Frederick, Polit. xxi. 413. 

Dispatches 23, June: Prussia 80. 
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Frederick further details the French and Austrian proposals 
and the British replies; for this would enable Prussia 
arrange her settlement with the empress-queen. was pointed 
out that France now proposed completely evacuate West- 
phalia. Despite his ill humour with England, Frederick declared 
himself satisfied with the procedure this head. August, 
after hearing the retirement the Russians, expressed his 
resolve recapture Schweidnitz and gain other successes before 
treating separately for peace with Already had 
expressed his resolve refuse the British offer mediation for 
that purpose. Certain acrid remarks his England’s conduct 
the war were August traversed Grenville, who declared 
that the war Europe arose out Frederick’s invasion Saxony, 
step strongly deprecated England and highly prejudicial 
the interests Hanover. Yet Prussia did little nothing 
fulfil her treaty obligations for the defence that 
and her monarch now demanded that England 
should assure the recovery his Westphalian lands which 
had done nothing defend. Further, the conduct Knyp- 
hausen and Michel had been offensive that more communi- 
cations would pass through their hands. 

Frederick also had grounds for complaints. The British 
government certainly intended secure the restitution the 
Westphalian districts but the duke Bedford, its plenipoten- 
tiary Paris, who was well known for his pacific tendencies, 
soon proved amenable the arguments Choiseul. There- 
fore, though the restitution seemed certain, accord with the 
first drafts the preliminaries peace, Frederick 
English admirers finally had some cause for accusing the cabinet 
treachery. Worried the obstinate resistance the Austrian 
garrison Schweidnitz, wrote urging his ministers London 
hire pamphleteers and caricaturists lampoon the Bute 
ministry the large towns should induced send addresses 
protest and himself gave the cue for the political campaign 
suggesting that, the prime minister concluded disadvan- 
tageous peace, his head ought the price such treachery. 
Knyphausen and Michel needed spur incite them 
anti-British campaign. Already they had informed Frederick 
that ministers connived occupation the Westphalian 
domains Austrians from the Low Countries immediately after 
the French evacuation. Frederick eagerly adopted this insidious 
suggestion and scattered The conduct Bedford 
afforded some justification for his suspicions. Though the news 
the British success Havanah and the surrender 


Mitchell Grenville, August 1762 (secret): Prussia 80. 
Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxii. 207, 239 n., 259, 261, 346, 390. 
VOL. CXIV. 
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Schweidnitz should have made him firm the final stage 
negotiation, yet allowed Choiseul whittle down the article 
respecting the evacuation and insert clause empowering 
France pay the arrears subsidy due Austria. The altera- 
tions seem have been considered great importance for 
Halifax (Grenville’s successor) wrote follows Mitchell respect- 
ing the preliminaries signed Fontainebleau November 


The King Prussia will observe therein that the evacuation his terri- 


tories and places expressly stipulated, besides the general respective 


evacuation and that the Court Versailles tied solemn engage- 
ment from giving her (sic) assistance any kind for the future that 
Vienna consequence which several stipulations cannot doubt the 
King Prussia’s acknowledging that His Majesty has performed towards 
him the part sincere and faithful 


Within the limits this article impossible discuss fully 
the questions issue between Bute, Bedford, and Frederick. 
The case was complicated suspicions and innuendoes having 
slight connexion with fact. seems most reasonable infer 
that Bedford was careless, and that the ministry attached little 
importance the final changes for was well known that France 
and Austria were bad also that Frederick had begun 
take steps for securing possession his Westphalian lands.™ 
Further, Bute now proposed send British and French troops 
equal proportions hold Wesel and Gelders until the Prussians 
arrived and this plan Frederick’s only objection was that 
would cause bickerings between the two portions the 
Meanwhile the methods used Knyphausen and Michel aroused 
England storm feeling, which contrasts curiously with 
the cool comments Frederick the Westphalian question. 
December, the reassembling parliament, angry mob 
surged around St. Stephen’s and the house lords Pitt became 
the mouthpiece the nation’s indignation. burning words 
declaimed against the compromise the Newfoundland 
fisheries, the retrocession Havanah, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and St. Lucia, and, worst all, the abandonment the most 
magnanimous ally England had ever had, which involved actions 
altogether insidious, tricking, base, and treacherous’. Doubt- 
less, the conduct ministers erred the side complaisance 
but surely their abandonment the three West India islands 
and French possessions the East Indies refuted the gibe 
their abandonment Frederick. When power gives 


Halifax Mitchell, November 1762: Prussia 81. heated correspondence 
between Finckenstein and Halifax follows. 

Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxii. 260 (letter October 1762), 
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part its conquests order assure the status quo ante bellum 
hard-pressed partner, fair assume some connexion 
between the concessions the victor and restitutions made 
the enemy that partner. 

Viewing the matter broadly, may sum the Anglo- 
French negotiations 1762-3 that statement. Though Bed- 
ford’s procedure was faulty, the action the British government 
assured Prussia the recovery her western domains, which 
she had been unable defend and could not have recovered but 
for colonial sacrifices made her ally France. During the 
winter 1762-3 Bute and his colleagues also helped Frederick 
assuring the neutrality the lesser German states. Further, 
January 1763 Great Britain arranged special convention 
with France, stipulating the neutrality the Low Countries and 
the Westphalian lands dispute, pending the reoccupation 
the latter Prussian January Frederick 
wrote Mitchell expressing his complete satisfaction this 
ending the The terms that letter are known only 
few scholars. The charges desertion ‘the Protestant 
hero’ are known all the world, thanks the speeches 
Pitt and the scarcely less eloquent periods Macaulay. 

February 1763 Great Britain signed the advantageous 
though far from brilliant treaty Paris. Five days later, 
Hubertusburg, Frederick secured from Austria her recognition 
the status quo ante bellum—that for which had valiantly 
struggled during seven years. the efficacy England’s 
help securely guarding his right flank from attack France, 
there can question and the value her financial aid 
the judgement Napoleon merits quotation, Cela seul fit plus 
pour cause.de Prusse que firent pour celle 
les incursions russe has been shown above, that 
assistance was withdrawn only when Frederick entered upon 
courses far removed from that which brought England into the 
continental and the statements contained his letters 
the months November 1762—January 1763 refute his later 
Ils [i.e. les Anglais] consentirent méme que les Fran- 
pauté Gueldre.’ the whole, may asserted that few 
alliances, having beginning sudden and almost fortuitous, 
were ever more loyally observed during the same length time, 
and that, too, amidst conditions wholly different from those which 
brought about the original compact. 


Halifax (Grenville’s successor) Mitchell, January 1763: Prussia 82. 
Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxii. 491. 
Napoléon, Corresp. xxxii. 238. Frédéric, 213. 
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The 1789 Lower Dauphiné 
and Provence 


HORTLY after the fall the Bastille almost the whole 
France was thrown into state panic the rumour that 
hordes brigands troops enemies, Piedmontese, Spaniards, 
and even English, were marching through the country, sacking 
the towns and destroying the crops.! The interest and importance 
this extraordinary ebullition lies the origin the 
and the results the panic. appears, after examination 
the contemporary evidence, that the rumour, wherever 
started, was subsequently transmitted municipal officers and 
even private individuals, throughout France, sending out mes- 
sengers, genuine alarm, warn the neighbouring towns and 
villages, then the theory elaborate plot organized Paris 
longer tenable. would have been too stupendous 
scale have been possible time when organizing genius 
was lamentably lacking France. fact, was this very 
feeling want organization the country which led that 
important result the Great Fear, the spontaneous organization 
milices nationales and comités permanents the towns and 
villages themselves. And the failure many these well-meant 
efforts far prove the impossibility the larger scheme. 

Conard has traced the course the panic Haut- 
Dauphiné from place place and hour attempt 
has been made the following pages the same Bas- 
Dauphiné and Provence, and this must the excuse for quoting 
documents which have already been published. The writers 
were concerned with locality, the history which the panic 
was but small item, and therefore there was necessity for 
them prove its origin. Conard has shown that the rumour 
the existence brigands Franche-Comté first reached 
Dauphiné early July,* and filtered through 
Tuesday,28 July, from St. Marcellin, three the morning 

See article The Panic 1789 Touraine, ante, xxvi (1911), 703 

Pierre Conard, Peur Dauphiné 1789), Paris, 1904. 


Cant. Pont-du-Beauvoisin, arr. Tour-du-Pin 
Conard, pp. 40, 214. Arr. Valence (Dréme). Conard, 50. 
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the guise that des Savoyards avaient pénétré Voiron 
répandu nine the news was sent 
Valence with request for artillery, and midday 
detachment was its way. Messengers were, however, sent 
out from Romans tell the relieving force that its services 
would not required, since the courrier which the mayor had 
sent a.m. St. Marcellin had returned with the news 
that the brigands had turned back into Nevertheless, 
the alarm had been given which was spread throughout 
Dauphiné and the neighbouring provinces. From Romans the 
rumour flowed two channels which were join later. One 
ran through Valence and from there due south, following the 
course the Rhéne. The other, which will traced first, soon 
left the plain and reached the hilly parts the province. 
July the council the town Crest decided form 
milice bourgeoise, and also deliberated 


Que donnée ville courant vers les heures environ 
aprés-midi faisant sentir nécessité qu’il aurait d’avoir conseil per- 
manent parait convenable charger conseil qui 
sera formé régler arréter les dépenses, qui ont été faites dans les 
circonstances cette alarme, lors laquelle suite des avis 
que sieur maire fit donner moment par des exprés 
Chabrillan, Autichamp, Roche-sur-Grane, Auriples, Saou, 
Répara, Soyans, Francillon, Puy-St-Martin envoyérent 
les détachements fort nombreux pour donner main-forte ville qu’in- 
dépendamment les communautés Marsanne, 
autres envoyérent les députés pour savoir 
vérité des choses offrirent d’envoyer les 


The news, fact, was spread east along the road Die and 
south towards Nyons. Unfortunately, Die does not appear 
have preserved any deliberations prior 1790, but the journal 


Louis-Joseph Lagier Vaugelas, canon Die, the following 
entry for July appears 


minuit arriva exprés Crest, qui rapporta que bruit courait que 


Arr. Grenoble (Isére). Cant. and arr. St. Marcellin 

Romans, Archives Municipales, 46, Procés-verbal donnée dans 
ville Romans juillet 1789 (printed). Conard, 51. 

Cant. (Nord) Crest, arr. Die (Dréme). 

Arr. Die, are also the following twelve places. 

Cant. Die. Cant. Saillans. 

This and the following nine places are all cant. (Sud) Crest, arr. Die. 

Cant. Marsanne, arr. Montélimar (Dréme). Die. 

This and the next arr. Montélimar. 

Cant. Grignan, arr. Montélimar. Cant. (Sud) Crest, arr. Die. 

Crest, Arch. Mun., 18, Délibérations, 1788-90. 
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appris par exprés venu Saillans, que municipalité Crest 
venait leur donner avis que cette nouvelle était fausse, que c’était 
environ deux cents bandits qui auraient voulu mettre feu Voiron, 
mais qu’ils avaient été 

Juillet 31. Des exprés envoyés sont venus donner 
est venu aussi Veynes, Ces nouvelles sont 
trouvées 


From Veynes the news must have travelled Gap, though 
there direct evidence prove it, for when the procés- 
verbal que MM. bureau permanent établi dans 
the town evidently already the midst crisis and pre- 
parations are being made for its defence. The next morning 


deux heures, Ruy, cavalier maréchaussée, député midi Corps 
pour porter des lettres par major ville commandant 
province, rapporté que tous les villages sur route dans 
ment des montagnes bordent grande route armes, dans 
par les brigands débouchent, qu’ils ont demandé qu’on les avertisse, 
besoin d’eux, qu’ils peuvent arriver nombre d’environ quatre 
mille. 


8.30 a.m., answer request for instructions from 
the answer was sent, n’avait encore recu 
aucune nouvelle’. eleven, however, the bureau received 
letter ‘de MM. Godart, Martin Brondel, écrite 
qui annonce que les voleurs bandits ont passé 
cété This the first indication that the 
news had come from the direction Die. Another found 
the words ‘envoyé une heure aprés-midi hommes 
pour aller rencontre détachement qui été envoyé 
cété Veynes’, and this confirmed the fact that 
p.m. 


est entré Ardent pour nous dire qu’il arrive Veynes, qu’on est tran- 
quille bon ordre, qu’on appris que les brigands avaient été repoussés, 
jettés dans les bois dans vallée Vercorps que 
Blondel Martin proposaient d’aller Romans pour étre 
mieux état rendre compte des désordres commis par ces brigands 
qu’ils sont devenus. 


Arr. Die. Gap (Hautes-Alpes). 

(1789-99), Valence, 1903, pp. 54-5. 

Arr. Grenoble. Gap. 

Cant. Aspres-les-Veynes, arr. Gap. 

old division Dauphiné, comprising the upper basin the Vernaison and 
part the basin the 
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10.15 the morning August Reymoard arrivant 
Veynes assuré bureau que tranquillité régnait dans 
ces contours, qu’il des particuliers venant Durbon,” 
qui ont dit qu’ils n’avaient entendu dire 
qu’on efit aucun and there came heures lettre 
municipalité Die, qui nous apprend qu’il n’y point 
été fait aucun ravage ville Romans, comme 


annonce que regu imprimé venant Carpentras 
dans lequel trouvent insérés des certificats des officiers Valence, 
Romans, Crest, qu’il n’est rien arrivé dans leur pays tous les faits 
qu’on avait débités est vrai qu’il avait paru une troupe brigands, 
qui étaient entrées par les Voiron, nombre 250, mais 
que peuple Romans les avaient dispersés d’un cété d’autre. 


The very detailed minutes kept the permanent 
show how far the panic had spread. Requests for news 
and offers help came during the from Chorges, Val- 
serres, St. Bonnet, Théus, Remollon, Espinasses, 
Rochette, Batie-Neuve, Chaudun, Chateauvieux, St. Etienne- 
d’Avancon, Monétier, Chabottes, Chabottones, 
St-Jean-St-Nicholas-de-Montornier, and 
quatre heures lettre Collomb, Remollon, corre- 
spondant des Etats, qui dit que les communautés 
etc., lui ont offert 700 hommes, dont 
plus grande partie est bord Durance demande 
nos When the reassuring news had come from 
Veynes, expresses were sent out early August 
Valserres, Remollon, and Turriers, and later the day 
other letters were sent passed from village village pour 
rassurer cependant [recommander] tenir sur leurs gardes 
spite this, armed forces and offers help came during the 
day from Batie-Neuve, Saulce, Buissard, Chorges, Fare, 
St. Julien, and 


Forét Durbon, cant. d’Aspres-les-Veynes, arr. Gap. 

Arr. Grenoble. Arr. Gap. Arr. Chambéry (Savoie). 

Valserres, Avancon, Rochette, St-Etienne-d’Avancon, cant. 
arr. Gap; Théus, Remollon, Espinasses, cant. Chorges, arr. Embrun; Chaudun, 
cant. arr. Gap; cant. Tallard, arr. Gap; Monétier-Allemont, 
cant. Laragne, arr. Gap; Chabottes, Chabottones, cant. St. Bonnet, arr. Gap 
Pelléautier, cant. arr. Gap; St-Jean-St-Nicholas-de-Montornier, cant. Orciéres, 
arr. St-Etienne-en-Dévoluy, All départ. Hautes-Alpes. 

Digne (Basses-Alpes). Arr. Sisteron (Basses-Alpes). 

Cant. Chorges, arr. Embrun. Cant. Tallard, arr. Gap. 

Saulce, cant. Tallard, Buissard, Fare, St-Julien-en-Champsaur, 
cant. St. Bonnet, arr. Gap; Rousset, cant. Chorges, arr. Embrun. 

The whole account the Grand’Peur Gap taken from Arch. Mun. 76, 
Cahier, Procés-verbal que MM. bureau permanent établi dans 
ville Gap ont fait ordonné. 
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was inevitable that these villages, which were situated 
ring round Gap, should spread the panic still larger circle. 
The messenger sent from Gap Grenoble had found the 
villages the road Corps already armed the night 
the municipality Mure, 


extraordinairement assemblés, [resolved that] sur les bruits quelques 
troupes brigands, qui sont dans les montagnes qui 
été confirmé par une lettre jour regue par exprés sept heures 
soir, signée par Dumas, officier milice bourgeoise Corps, 
commandant d’icelle parait d’une absolue nécessité 
nos seigneurs commission intermédiaire des troubles 
qui agitent les 


Thus the same panic that had reached Grenoble from the north 
circle reached again from the south nearly week later. 
Gap had also spread the panic westwards Embrun 
request for arms, but the only record its effect the archives 
Embrun appears the formation milice August, 
‘lors occasionnée dernier mois par bruit qui 
répandu qu’une foule brigands portait partout mort 
the request for arms was forwarded 
Briangon, there evidence any 

was south Gap that the panic reached the most alarming 
proportions. The consuls Seyne, writing the commissioners 
dans une lettre MM. les consuls Bellaffaire 
Turriers, par laquelle ils nous marquent que les ennemis sont 
aux environs According the deliberations the 
municipality August, recapitulating the affair, the news 
had arrived a.m., Turriers having previously heard from 
the échevins Gap, who announced the presence five six 
thousand brigands Dauphiné. conseil permanent was formed 
and expresses sent out Gap, Embrun, Sisteron, Digne, and all 
the communes the The consuls Digne evidently 
replied offer help, for the consuls Seyne wrote 
August thank them for their offres généreuses patriotiques 
the same letter they told them that ‘les derniéres nouvelles 


Mountainous region the departments Hautes-Alpes, Isére, and part 
Dréme. 


Mure, Arch. Mun., Registre des Assemblées 1787-90. 

Cant. Rives, arr. St. Marcellin (Isére). Conard, 49. 

Conard, 53. Cant. Turriers, arr. Sisteron. 
Arch. Départ., 1380, Correspondance. 


Cauvin, Révolution dans les Basses-Alpes, Grande Peur, 
1789, Digne, 1905, pp. 
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que nous venons recevoir Gap des communautés voisines 
nous avions envoyé des porteurs, sont plus satisfaisantes 
but add postscript ‘Nous apprenons dans une 
heure aprés-midi, que les brigands sont arrivés Gap nous 
demande des secours toute This second false 
alarm was certainly not sent direct from Gap, since the bureau 
had already sent out letters reassure the villages; but the 
deliberations Seyne mention that August estafette 
came full gallop from Motte,™ saying that the brigands were 


and the consuls that place, writing Digne and 
Thoard the same day, say 


Les communautés des vigueries Sisteron Seyne nous ont fait 
part des nouvelles qu’elles ont regues tant des bourgs, villes villages 


letter from the consuls Claret those Sisteron, 


written August, gives fuller details this recrudescence 
panic 


nous parvint Tallard les nouvelles les plus alarmantes, 
nous mandait que tout pays était saccagé que était 
D’autres dans province, les communautés Motte, Clamensanne, 
St. Geniez, Authon, Bayons, Claret, armes portérent 


Tallard pour donner secours. Nous arrivant 
que était 


impossible say exactly what caused this panic Tallard, 
but not unlikely that the force marching from Saulce 
Gap offer help was mistaken the distance for the brigands. 
The force reached Gap some time between 10.30 and and 
the alarm was given Seyne o’clock. 

The letter sent from Claret Sisteron was not the first news 
that this town had received the brigands. The mayor and 
consuls wrote the commissioners Aix July Nous nous 
empressons vous instruire que ville Romans Dauphiné 
été mise feu sang. Nous recevons dans cette 
triste accablante nouvelle. C’est MM. les échevins Serres 
qui nous Writing again the commissioners 
August they give account the panic and add 


Cependant cette alarme était fausse nombre brigands avait été 
exagéré. MM. les consuls Serres qui les premiers nous avaient donné 


Digne, Arch. Mun., 26, Correspondance. 

Arr. Sisteron. Cauvin, 10. 

Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. Cant. Motte, arr. Sisteron. 

Clamensanne and Curbans, cant. Motte; St. Geniez and Authon, cant. 
Sisteron Bayons, cant. Turriers. All arr. Sisteron. 

Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. Gap, Arch. Mun., 

Arch. Départ., 1380, Correspondance. 
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ces alarmes viennent nous écrire, nous envoyant procés-verbal 
qui s’est passé Romans, ainsi qu’une copie lettre eux écrite 
par MM. les consuls Die MM. les procureurs-généraux syndics 
commission intermédiaire Dauphiné. Nous vous adressons copie 


Copie lettre écrite par MM. les consuls Die ceux Serres. 


Messieurs, 

sont des fausses alarmes qu’on nous données qui avaient apporté 
dans toutes nos contrées voisines. vérité est qu’il prés 
500 bandits répandus dans province, qui ont fait quelques ravages 


The course the panic from Gap Digne way Seyne 
has already been traced, but the rumour transmitted from Die 
Sisteron way Serres was also reach The 


Nous vous observons, messieurs, que les ennemis, devant passer 
Durance suivant les avis que nous avons doivent nécessairement 
prendre leur route par vallée cette route est 
presque seule puissent prendre passant Durance, parce 
n’oseraient pas passer cété 


The consuls Digne also received letter from those Sisteron, 
written August, which they state 


Nous avons été pendant quelque temps dans les alarmes, mais tout 
bien vérifié c’est sur des fausses nouvelles. nous mande 
bandits ont ravagé environ Cadenet,® que cette troupe est nombre 
d’environ 600 hommes. Manosque nous méme demandé des munitions 
que nous leur avons fait passer pour mettre état 


Forcalquier had been decided July that une 
milice bourgeoise parait nécessaire, assure que chassé 
Paris autres grandes villes des milliers gens sans aveu 


Arch. Départ., 1307, Correspondance. 

Vienne Cf. Conard, pp. 127, 135. The Grand’Peur Haut- 
Dauphiné ended the burning and sacking many the peasantry. 
This accounts for the persistent rumour Bas-Dauphiné and Provence that 
small number brigands had actually existed, but had been repulsed. 

Bouches-du-Rhéne, Arch. Départ., 1307. The copies the other letters 
mentioned exist, but give additional information. 

The deliberations Digne, 34, 1787—an IV, give account the panic, 
since the council did not meet between July and August. 

Cant. arr. Digne. which Thoard lay. 

Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 

Forcalquier (Basses-Alpes). 

Apt (Vaucluse). Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 
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avides trouble conseil permanent was also 
this council July 


été présenté par les sieurs, maire consuls autres ont regu 
avis soit par lettres, soit autrement, qu’une troupe considérable gens 
sans aveu répandue dans contrée autres endroits 
avaient dévasté des villages méme une ville Dauphiné. 


Two couriers were therefore sent Marseilles the Comte 
Caraman, commandant the province, ask for troops, one 
going foot Pertuis (the mountain road) and one horse- 
back Mirabeau (the valley road). Other couriers were sent 
Sisteron and Apt and all the communautés the viguerie, 
ordering them their guard. 


méme jour envoyé des courriers dans les hauteurs découverte des 
Ledit jour envoyé porteur exprés communauté St. Michel 
sur notice que nommé Almaris dudit lieu était retour d’un voyage 
venait faire qu’il avait passé par Pertuis Cadenet, dans 
savoir aurait appris quelque chose route concernant les brigands 
qu’on disait avoir brilé Cucuron Cadenet. Ledit jour avoir fait dire 
nommé Bernard St. Etienne venir raconter qu’il avait appris 
dans route cété Carpentras disait qu’il avait aussi 
une troupe brigands Ledit jour regu porteur Sisteron qui 
nous donne pareillement avis nous porter sur nos gardes. 


August envoy was sent Marseilles for guns and 
another Sisteron for powder. 


Ledit jour nommé Brémond parti pour Orpierre Dauphiné, ayant 
été envoyé notre part pour vérifier village été saccagé comme 
propos. 


August there were false alarms Volx, Dauphin, and 
Powder and shot were sent request Pierrerue, 
Limans, Revest-en-Fangat, and Dauphin, although 
the envoy had returned from Sisteron with very little. The 
inhabitants Lurs and came great numbers 
the help Forcalquier. 

But the panic was already evaporating. August ‘les 
consuls Banon nous ont écrit que les bruits qui répandu 


Forcalquier, Arch. Mun., 43, Registre 26. 
Cant. Pertuis, arr. Apt. 
Montfuron, cant. Manosque; Cruis, cant. St. Etienne. Both arr. Forcalquier. 
Cant. arr. Forcalquier. Cant. Cadenet, arr. Apt. 
cant. Manosque; cant. Forcalquier; cant. 
Etienne. All arr. Forcalquier. 
Pierrerue, Limans Niozelles, cant. Forcalquier; Revest-en-Fangat, cant. 
St. Etienne, arr. Forcalquier. 

Lurs, cant. Sigonce, cant. Forcalquier. Both arr. Forcalquier. 
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étaient dénuées fondement and later the same day est 
arrivé porteur communauté Lardiers qui avait été 
envoyé par cette communauté Orpierre qui nous certifié 
qu’il n’y était rien arrivé August Brémond 
returned and reported that était assez 
Manosque, the assemblée consulaire July, 


été dit par MM. les maire consuls ont regu par porteur exprés 
heures matin une lettre MM. les maire consuls 
par laquelle ils leur donnent avis qu’une troupe brigands dévasté 
lieu Cadenet menace d’en faire autant aux lieux des environs 
demandent des renforts pour secours commun. environ une heure 
aprés ils ont MM. les maire consuls Sisteron par exprés 
ont dépéché Comte Caraman une lettre par laquelle 
ils les informent qu’ils ont des sieurs maire consuls Serres avis 
que ville Romans Dauphiné été mise feu sang par une 
troupe 


clear that the alarm was first given Forcalquier and 
Manosque from the west, and that the brigands were thought 
the neighbourhood Cadenet. Though the source this 
rumour was the same that which alarmed Die and Gap, its 
course was completely different, and necessary return 
Valence order trace down the 

The deliberations the consuls Valence make reference 
the but the consuls Loriol wrote those Aix, 
July, 


communauté Loriol recut hier entre quatre cing heures soir 
par des courriers des avis particuliers nouvelle départ 
lerie Valence allant secours des habitants Romans, qui avaient 
annoncé descente 1000 troupes armées arrivant Savoie contre 
Dauphiné. L’alarme étant générale, milice bourgeoise fut sur-le- 
champ sous les armes, les communautés Livron Cliousclat 
joignérent elle Une troupe nombreuse défendit pont 
Dréme, les hauteurs Livron furent garnies grandes gardes. Crest, 
Allex, Grane, Chabeuil, Mirmande étaient sur défensive. Tout 


Cant. St. Etienne, arr. Forcalquier. 

For news from Orpierre compare the account Gap. 

Forcalquier, Arch. Mun., 43, Registre Conseil permanent juillet 
1789 mai 1798 

Cant. Pertuis, arr. Apt. 

Bigot, ‘La Grande Peur l’organisation garde nationale Manosque 
1789,’ Bulletin Congrés des Sociétés savantes Provence, Aix-en-Provence 
Marseille, 1907, pp. 413-28. Cf. Abbé Brun, Manosque révolutionnaire, Digne, 1912, 
pp. 29, 30. 

Adolphe Rochas, Journal bourgeois Valence, Grenoble, 1891, 13. 
Editor’s note. 

Cant. Loriol, arr. Valence. 

Allex, cant. (Nord) Crest, arr. Die; Grane, cant. (Sud) Crest, arr. Die 
Chabeuil, arr. Valence Mirmande, cant. Loriol, arr. Valence. 
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été sous les armes pendant nuit. Les courriers expédiés ont appris 
qu’une troupe brigands peu redoutable avait occasionné cette fausse 
sécurité qui commence régner, une nouvelle alarme s’est encore emparée 
tous les esprits bruit public annongait positivement qu’on avait 
dans les bois Livron hommes ennemis qui saccageaient les 
moissons. milice dauphinoise régiment Loriol repris les armes, 
les braves hommes Livron, Mirmande, Pouzin autres lieux 
circonvoisins sont mis 


Loriol lost time sending the first alarm, since 
Montélimar 


plus voisine Montélimar, Valence, est arrivé toute bride, 
traversé ville criant avait dix mille Savoyards aux environs 
Valence, ajoutant tenait disait d’un postillon envoyé 
exprés Loriol, lequel tenait nouvelle d’un autre postillon, aussi envoyé 
exprés celui-ci tenait d’un postillon venu exprés 


July news was brought that Loriol and Grane were 
arms, and a.m. the second panic Loriol reached 
Montélimar, but shortly after reliable and reassuring news came 
from Valence. However, the panic had spread sufficiently far 
for deputations come offering help from the principal towns 
the Vivarais, well from 
Grignan, Valréas, Chante- 

Pierrelatte inform the consuls 


qu’une troupe brigands (dont sait pas positivement nombre) 
s’est ramassé des hautes montagnes province jusque vers Chabeuil, 
elle était hier... maitre poste Paillasse ordre d’envoyer 
des postillons Montélimar pour annoncer cette nouvelle alarmante 
celui Montélimar est venu ici pour méme objet, envoyé 
semblable sur route d’en bas Nous l’avons appris que cette 


Cant. Chomérac, arr. Privas (Ardéche). 

Loriol, Arch. Mun., 16, Lettres. 

Cant. Marsanne, arr. Montélimar. 

Com. Etoile, cant. and arr. Valence. 

Cant. Bolléne, arr. Orange (Vaucluse). 

Cant. Valréas, arr. Orange. Cant. Grignan, arr. Montélimar. 

Cant. Vaison, arr. Orange. Cant. arr. Nyons (Dréme). 

Arch. Nat., (66), and Coston, Panique due prétendue 
dix mille Savoyards Dauphiné (Lyon 1888), tirage part chapitre 

Montélimar. 
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Nos exprés sont déja revenus qui promis 
nous 


The express reached Bourg-St-Andéol o’clock the 
morning the and Orange 


juillet 1789 sur les huit heures demie matin, courrier 
monté cheval traversant ville sema bruit que 10,000 Piémontais, 
ayant sous leurs drapeaux nombre gens sans aveu, aprés avoir 
mis feu plusieurs villages Crest Dauphiné plusieurs 


autres contribution étaient sur point d’arriver cette ville; 
annonca portaient aux derniéres violences Pierrelatte. 


The inhabitants from the neighbouring villages and from Cour- 
thézon and Joncquiéres came armed offer help, and 
two hours force 6,000 men was formed with conseil per- 
manent organize it, but the great disappointment both 
there was enemy prove their 

While the panic had been galloping post haste down the 
valley the was also finding its way more slowly 
through the hilly country. Taulignan 


iLe juillet sur les heures matin, des exprés Dieulefit arrivent 
ici, avec une lettre conseil Francillon qui annonce que mille 
hommes armés sont aux environs Crest qu’on demande des secours. 
Cette lettre était visée par les consuls Bourdeaux Dieulefit. cette 
nouvelle est expédié sur-le-champ exprés Crest, pour étre informé 
plus particuliérement des choses Comme bourg manquait 
munitions guerre, fut dépéché des exprés dans les lieux voisins 
voisins, offrent joindre nous premier avis. Grignan nous 
fait part des préparatifs qu’elle envoyé Montélimar. 
Par une seconde lettre remise heures soir ville Grignan 
annonce nous tenir préts pour nous rendre Montélimar, 
doit étre général recevra les ordres; que 
par voie Dieulefit, que sont des brigands qui sont 
Dans cette incertitude est décidé d’attendre 
Crest. Sur une fausse alerte, arrivée heures soir, 


Arr. Privas (Ardéche). 

Bourg-St-Andéol, Arch. Mun., 40, Délibérations. 

Cant. Bédarrides, arr. Avignon (Vaucluse). 

100 Cant. (Est) Orange, arr. Orange. 

101 Piéce imprimée Orange 1789, from Charles Soullier, Histoire 
Révolution Avignon Comtat-Venaissin, Avignon, 1844, note pp. 285-7. 
The corps municipal meeting from July August. Orange, Arch. 
46. 

the places which had sent detachment succour Crest. 

Cant. arr. Nyons Cant. Grignan, arr. Montélimar, 
Com. Savasse, cant. Marsanne, arr. Montélimar. 

106 Cant. Dieulefit, arr. Montélimar. 
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que était nos portes présenta spectacle plus effrayant 
exprés pour bruit que 800 hommes sont dans notre 
nous les tranquillisons sur cet article leur faisons part des 
avis que nous avons regus d’ailleurs les invitant tenir sur leur 
garde. heures soir nous recevons renfort hommes 
heures soir. lettre Richard, maire cette ville, nous 
instruit avait jour précédent alerte effrayante, mais 
que calme régnait avec invitation néanmoins 
tenir sur garde, que les derniéres nouvelles apprennent 
troupe bandits s’éparpille dans les montagnes les ravage, pour 
lors nouvelle Rochebaudin nous parait vraisemblable. est 
conséquence décidé partir lendemain grand matin pour nous rendre 
bourg Dieulefit dans persuasion que les brigands avaient 
matin troupe dont avait fait choix, composée 330 armés compris 
renfort, partent pour Dieulefit arrivent C’est Dieu- 
lefit que nous apprimes que calme était parfaitement rétabli, 
n’avait paru n’existe méme troupe brigands, que que des 
fausses alertes dont ignore 


was from Dieulefit that heard the news, 
for written the back letter from the consul Valréas, 


dated July, containing reassuring news about the brigands, 
the following statement 


avait tombé toutes les herses ville réserve marché, 
nous avons fait sentinelle, convoqué conseil hier neuf heures 
soir réquisition MM. Dieulefit qui demandent nous joindre 
Comte Suze qui amenait cents hommes. Les MM. 
Venterol nous ont expédié vers minuit deux exprés pour venir chercher 
accorder pour pourvoir notre troupe compagnies qui avaient leur 
téte nos officiers, tambour, trompette, cloche. Tout jettait 
donnait hier soir. Tout est apaisé, reléve les Deo 
gratias. 


MM. les consuls officiers curé Montbrison plus haut 
From also the consuls wrote Nyons, July: 


Plusieurs personnes qui allaient Dieulefit ont été retourner 
sur leurs pas. Ils ont appris qu’une troupe qu’on n’a pas dire quels 
gens elle est composée feraient des ravages effroyables dans province, 


Cant. Grignan, arr. 
Cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, arr. Montélimar. 


which the council decided send account what had the 
commission intermédiaire). 


Cant. Grignan, arr. Montélimar. 
Montbrison, Arch. Mun., Lettres. 


Cant. arr. Nyons. 
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deux jours ils ont attaqué ville Romans ils sont peut-étre 


Later the same day Nyons also heard the brigands from 
since they replied p.m. 


matin sur les neuf heures, messieurs, nous avons regu plusieurs lettres 
qui nous annoncent tout que contient lettre dont vous nous avez 


Though Taulignan had been considerably confused the 
arrival the news from both Dieulefit and Grignan, the case 
was even more complicated. 
August was decided that the committee should send the 
National Assembly ‘le compte succinct des alarmes qui ont 
affligé cette ville and this account appears 
the deliberations for August 


mercredi juillet 1789 heures matin sur des 
ravages affreux d’une troupe formidable brigands peuple alarmé 
toutes parts livre subitement propre mouvement 
sonne tocsin, qui continue pendant trois heures. Divers avis adressés 
aux officiers municipaux font qu’accroitre frayeur générale. 
annoncent que troupe des bandits armés dévastait Valence, que partout 
était armé pour garantir leur 


This first announcement cannot have been the letter from 
Pierrelatte, already quoted, for was only written a.m. 
But letter written from St. Paul August the capitaine 


Nous n’avons que deux alarmes, premiére été donnée par envoyé 
Pierrelatte allant Grillon chercher poudre, une heure aprés 
par autre messager criant que était Loriol, faisant toute 
espéce ravages. seconde alerte fut donnée par jardinier 
Cet homme arriva tout effaré disant que les ennemis étaient 


These facts, however, are not irreconcilable, since Pierrelatte 
must have received the news before a.m. July—the time 
which they communicated Bourg-St-Andéol—and most 
probably sent out envoys fetch powder and shot before writing 
a.m. tell St. Paul the news. 

The account continues referring invitation prendre 


§t-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., Lettres. 

Arch. Mun., 19, Délibérations. 

Cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, arr. Montélimar. 

Forét d’Aiguebelle, com. Montjoyer, cant. Grignan, arr. Montélimar. 
Coston, Panique due etc., pp. 17. 
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les armes correspondre avec les villes bourgs voisins 
This invitation came from Montélimar and endorsed 


Envoyé copie cette lettre Clansayes, Roussas, Réauville, Garde, 
une autre St. Restitut qui s’est chargé d’en faire passer Suze 
Tulette, St. Visan. 1%, 127 


These two last places must already have heard the news, for 
Vinsobres wrote July that they had formed milice with 
Nyons, having heard that the brigands had set fire 
and Visan sent St. Paul three letters the same day. One announces 
the rumour the brigands another, written p.m., 


n’est que d’aujourd’hui matin que nous avons vent nouvelle 
que vous nous annoncez nous vous écrivions par exprés matin 
qui rencontré par hazard votre sont retournés ensemble 


and the third, written 11.30 p.m., says: 


Nous recevons moment une lettre premier consul Valréas 
qui nous dit qu’ils [the brigands] sont nombre cents Roche- 
baudin une lieue demi Dieulefit, que les habitants Valréas 


préparent envoyer renfo:t pour les arréter dans les gorges ces 
montagnes. 


Visan was also sending force which they ask St. Paul join. 
passaient Valréas, ils s’y joindraient avec les 
Nous donnons méme avis Tulette, St. Maurice, Baume, 


p.m., 


des avis authentiques ayant annoncé que les brigands étaient fort éloignés, 
trés petits nombres, qu’il suffisait tenir sur ses gardes, tran- 
quillité est rétablie, cependant les postes sont conservés pendant 
les patrouilles 


These avis authentiques were sent from Pierrelatte. The 
first ‘avis envoyé par directeur des Postes Valence 
son confrére Montélimar’ denies that anything untoward 
has happened Romans, and adds une funeste alarme 


Arch. Mun., 19. 

Roussas, Réauville, Valaurie, Chantemerle, cant. Grignan; Garde-Adhémar, 
cant. Pierrelatte Rochegude, cant. All arr. Montélimar. 

Orange. 


St. Restitut, Baume-de-Transit, cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, 
arr. Montélimar. 

Cant. arr. Cant. Valréas, arr. Orange. 

Cant. arr. Montélimar. 

Ibid. 19. 


VOL, XXIX.—NO. 
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donnée apparemment par quelque lennemi public’ the 


other, also dated from Valence states 


Nous avons formé une milice bourgeoise. Nous venons dans sur 
une fausse alarme nous armer sortir nombre d’environ 
envoyé 400 hommes cété Romans Chabeuil, courrier 
expédié St. Marcellin arrivé apporte nouvelle que cents brigands 
répandus Savoie Dauphiné qu’ils avaient pillé Voiron 
les campagnes voisines, vient d’apprendre qu’il n’y avait qu’une 
dont cing ont été 


Consequently July the labourers St-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux were sent back their work, and the priests, nobles, 
and bourgeois mounted guard, 


mais heures soir, une nouvelle alarme plus terrible que premiére 
St. Paul est sur-le-champ rassemblée formée détachements qui 
portent vers les lieux désignés pour étre repaire des brigands. 
consolante que était 


This second alarm amply explained other documents. 
letter has already been quoted, saying that the second alarm 
was from the direction Montjoyer. Besides this, there 
letter from the consul Clansayes, dated July, informing 
St-Paul that ‘nous avons billet signé Chaix, consul 
cents brigands and undated letter from Touche 
St-Paul with the same news. The consuls Pierrelatte also 


wrote July, 8.30 p.m., saying that they would have sent 
help St-Paul 


nous n’étions comme qu’on vous donné une fausse alarme. 
jourd’hui heures demie soir nous pareillement, mais elle 
nous pas fait impression, parce que nous avons reconnu qu’on pris 
pour ennemis brigands des détachements des lieux Taulignan 


Valréas qui étaient allés offrir secours Montélimar dont n’a pas 


matter fact, Taulignan had sent their detachment 
Dieulefit and not Montélimar, but known that detach- 
ments went from Grignan, Valréas, Grillon, Colonzelle, Puyméras, 
Piégon, and Mirabel all which would march 


Arch. Mun., This same note found Arch. 
Départ., 1380, 210, marked Communiqué MM. les consuls 
Carpentras par MM. les maire échevins d’Orange 

All three letters St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., 

See the account the events Montélimar. 
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along the road between Touche and and many 
which would probably not return till late July. 
The consuls Bolléne wrote July 


Nous vous suite toutes les personnes qui furent d’abord 
prétes une seconde troupe disposait suivre, lorsque nous apprimes 
que notre secours vous était plus nécessaire. Comme nous avis 
que Suze était menacé qu’on était dans plus vive 
alarme nous leur notre seconde troupe qui fut suivie 


celle qui avait fini route St. Paul. Mais elle fut pas plus utile 
Suze qu’a St, 


the same day St-Paul sent out two notables fin recon- 
naitre [les brigands] existaient. est vérifié qu’ils n’avaient 
pas encore dirigé leur marche vers canton qu’ils étaient arré- 
aux environs Vienne, Tour-du-Pin, etc.’ 

The evidence the panic the Comtat Venaissin not 
nearly abundant Dauphiné. Many towns, even some 
importance, such Carpentras, the seat the administration 
for the Comtat, and Cavaillon, seem have lost their independent 
municipalities and have been governed papal official. 
‘Though Avignon still retained the semblance, evident that 
had lost the reality self-government. What little evidence 
there is, therefore, has gathered from allusions letters 
the deliberations neighbouring towns. Vaison, writing 
Nyons July, states that 


‘un député votre ville vint hier ici pour nous demander poudre 
dont bruit s’est répandu dans toutes ces 


the assembly the council August, 


Gontard, premier consul, dit exposé qu’aucun citoyen n’ignore 
qui répandit juillet dernier dans cette ville dans les environs 
sur les bruits qui courent qu’une troupe brigands venant Savoie 
étaient surle point cette contrée, quedans moment 
trouble lesdits consuls ont mandé plusieurs exprés, soit Avignon pour 
informer son excellence, soit dans plusieurs villes lieux comté 
Venaissin Dauphiné pour étre informé vérité des faits 
heureusement ces bruits ont été sans fondement tranquillité succédé 
dans journée juillet par les lettres que son excellence 
Mgr. vice-élegat écrites aux srs. consuls qu’ils ont également fait 
passer Mgr. juge ordinaire Carpentras, afin rassurer les habitants 
cette capitale ceux des villes lieux 


Tour-du-Pin (Isére). 

141 Nyons, Arch. Mun., 

Vaison, Arch. Mun., 31, 
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probable that Avignon would have heard the news before 
the express arrived from Vaison, since the courier who arrived 
Orange 8.30 a.m. July was traversing the town and 
would Avignon. However, was not till p.m. 
the 29th that the judge wrote Chateaurenard 
tell the news, and the letter was not received and the news 
passed Maillane, Graveson, &c., till the early 
hours was that day that the consuls 
Tarascon wrote those Arles inform them that brigands 
were ravaging the Comtat and had burnt Orange, and another 
letter, undated, state les avis que nous recevons coup 
sur coup Noves, St. Remy, Mail- 
lane Graveson, une troupe brigands s’est présentée aux 
différents bateaux Durance, malgré qu’on coupé les 
third letter, written from Tarascon July, 
p.m., informs them that 


s’était présenté aucune troupe armée non armée bac... Nous 
venons d’apprendre dans moment par MM. les consuls d’Avignon que 
troupe qui avait paru cété d’Orange était détachement d’un 


Rumours had come from Orgon, Alleins, and Mallemort 
Salon that brigands were coming from but 
had resulted till recommendation was received the morning 
July from the delegate the intendant arm all the 
able-bodied men and proceed the defence the Durance. 
envoy was sent St. Chamas for powder, and nightfall 
large detachment, reinforced the inhabitants 
had set out, while another, with detachment from 
awaited Salon arrival further reinforcement from 
However, a.m. the first detachment returned 
from the Durance with the news that there was 


mois passé homme qui venait trouva St. Chamas, 
lorsque des députés Salon, Grans, Eyguiéres, etc., allaient prendre 


Cant. arr. Arles (Bouches-du-Rhéne). 

Maillane, cant. St. Remy Graveson, cant. Both arr. Arles. 

148 Eugéne Duprat, Grande Peur Création garde nationale 
renard-de-Provence, Valence, 1907, pp. 6-8. 

146 Cant. arr. Arles. 

Arles, Arch. Mun., 119, Correspondance, 159, 160, 161. 

148 Alleins and Mallemort, cant. Eyguiéres, arr. Arles 

Gimon says that these rumours began early July, but this clearly 
impossible, for the news only reached Orange 8.30 a.m. July. 
Cant. Istres, arr. Arles. Cant. Salon, Aix (Bouches-du-Rhéne). 
152 Louis Gimon, Chroniques ville Salon, Aix, 1882, pp. 661-2. 
Cant. Berre, arr. 
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poudre. 40,000 hommes troupes, disaient-ils, avaient passé 
Durance avaient saccagé Mallemort, une partie 
St. Notre voyageur retour Velaux répandit frayeur par 
soir habitant qui venait qui avait été témoin donné 
aux troupes pour aller Saint-Cannat, mit dans tout 
populace tranquillisa qu’en envoyant dix personnes Saint- 
Cannat pour savoir qu’il était. Nos envoyés, retour heures 
matin, rapportérent Saint-Cannat n’en savait pas davantage que 
nous. fut grande Velaux, elle fut davantage 


The Comte Caraman confirms part this statement letter 
written the commissioners Aix July. répondu 
aux consuls Vitrolles ceux St. Chamas qui ont pris 
une terreur 

The deliberations Aix make direct reference the 
panic, but the council August member said 


circonstance engagé communauté dans les dépenses imprévues 
tout également indispensables. province s’est chargée celles qu’a 
occasionnées voyage fait Lambesc, nous vous demandons ratification 


The relevance this extract explained two letters, one 
written the consuls July answer letter from 
Loriol already quoted, and the other August private 
individual living Aix her father Arles. The first states 


Menacés comme vous, Messieurs, d’une insurrection étrangére, nous avions 
été obligés prendre les armes d’envoyer les dragons que 
nous avions dans notre ville secours des communautés qui nous entou- 
rent, accompagnés pourtant d’une troupe bourgeoise, téte laquelle 


notre assesseur marché pour reconnaitre c’est des Frangais des 


The second more explicit 


Nous avons méme frayeur que vous autres sujet bande 
brigands. fut tout suite avec des dragons 
300 jeunes gens armés. que c’était une fausse 


Further evidence the exact day which the rumour 
reached Aix found the correspondence the com- 


Cant. arr. Aix. Cant. Berre, arr. Aix. 

Abbé Chailan, Grande Peur 1789 dans les environs d’Arles,’ the 
Revue Midi, Nimes, 1905, pp. 177-8. 

Arch. Départ., 1380, 209. 

188 Aix, Arch. Mun., 114, Délibérations. Arch. Mun., 16. 

Bibliothéque d’Arles, Manuscrits Valliére, 379. indebted for this 
reference Chailan, who suggested that should find letter referring 
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missioners the communes, who, during the incident, played 
much more prominent part than the municipality. Writing 
the deputies the States General, they still called it, 
July, their correspondent said 


tion solliciter renvoi des dragons une insurrection d’un nouveau genre 
justifié fait sentir nécessité conserver cette troupe méler 
ainsi que les autres troupes Roi avec les milices bourgeoises. s’est 
répandu dans Dauphiné dans Comtat Venaissin quelques centaines 
brigands Savoyards qui ont donné depuis Lyon Aix. 
terreur était telle que chez nous Durance des villages entiers 
s’enfuyaient, nous recevions chaque instant des messagers des commu- 
nautés pour leur procurer des troupes, des armes des 


July the mayor and consuls Pertuis wrote the 
commissioners 


Nous avons soir une alarme dans cette ville. Les villages voisins nous 
ont envoyé plusieurs porteurs pour nous demander secours des 
munitions guerre, nous qu’une troupe cents brigands 
dévastaient les endroits leur voisinage allaient les 


They wrote again July relating the rumour the sack 
Romans and the repulse these brigands Valence, but went 
say: 


Nos courriers ont ajouté qu’un corps cents brigands était 
prés Carpentras, dans Comtat Venaissin, nos courriers sont retournés 
pour aller avant reconnaitre plus prés possible avec d’autres 
Cadenet 


The effect the news the commissioners was disastrous. 
early July they had sent out circular advising the 
vigueries form milices bourgeoises account the disturbed 
state the and July they dispatched 
another circular announcing the danger from the brigands and 
recommending the speedy formation the spite 
the fact that that day the Comte Caraman had written 
from Marseilles 


Tous les rapports réduisent regarder nouvelle d’un corps brigands 
comme absolument exagérée. courrier qui est venu hier Lyon 
Pont-St-Esprit n’a pas trouvé seul homme sur son chemin 
moindre désordre. Montmége mande Lambesc n’existe 
pas dans les environs nombre brigands capable 


161 Arch. Départ., 1380, 207. 1380, 210. 
Cant. (Sud) Carpentras, arr. Carpentras (Vaucluse). 

164 Bouches-du-Rhéne, Arch. Départ., 1380, pp. 209-10. 

165 1383, Registre Correspondance, ff. 267-9. 

fo. 269. 167 Arr. Uzés (Gard). 

168 Arch. Départ., 1380, pp. 208-9. 
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Some excuse for the commissioners may found the fact 
that though they had received reassuring news from the direction 
the Rhéne, they would also that time have received the 
letter from Sisteron, suggesting the possibility danger from 
another direction. August they sent out third circular 
saying that the rumour the brigands was false, but announcing 
the formation arms though the Comte 
Caraman had written the 2nd and the 4th refusing 
form such and pointing out the danger arming the 

The inevitable result this folly was propagate the panic 
throughout the provinces. Many districts which would other- 
wise have been unaffected were thrown into state alarm, 
and others which had already heard the rumour way 
Sisteron Seyne naturally took this circular July 
confirmation their fears. 

August the mayor and consuls Oraison wrote 
the commissioners 


MM. les consuls viennent nous faire passer une lettre que 
vous leur avez adressée pour aviser les communautés proche proche 
des ravages qu’une troupe brigands proposent faire former 
une garde bourgeoise pour s’en garantir. Cette garde été établie hier 
soir. Nous apprenons moment par voie Manosque qu’une 
troupe douze mille hommes s’est formée aux environs Valence 
ravage tout pays sorte que consternation est 


The mayor and consuls Les Mées wrote July p.m. 


Nous nous empressons vous avertir que les consuls d’Oraison viennent 
nous envoyer porteur exprés pour nous faire part d’un avis ont 
recu part des commissaires des communes Aix par lequel ils les 
informent qu’une troupe brigands d’environ mille hommes s’est appro- 
Durance. Cette troupe s’est présentée non seulement bac Malle- 
mort, mais encore celui Pertuis dont précaution couper 
les cordes. nous assure également que d’autres troupes brigands 
ont pillé saccagé par surprise ville Romans, Dauphiné, laquelle 
nouvelle Sisteron obligé cette ville lever une milice bourgeoise pour 


The circle was now complete. Digne, which had heard the news 
from Romans through Die, Gap, and Seyne, now heard again 
through Valence, Orange, and Aix. 

the district south Digne the effect these two alarms 


189 1383, pp. 269-70. 
Cant. des Mées, arr. Digne. 


170 Ibid. 1380, 217. 
172 Cant. Rians, arr. Brignoles (Var). 


174 Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 
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can clearly traced. The consuls Digne passed the news 
that they had received from the north through Seyne Bar- 
also passed along the south-westerly road Puimoisson 
and Riez. The consuls Riez writing the commissioners 


July make reference the alarm, but August they 
wrote 


L’avis que nous étions menacés d’une horde brigands nous était parvenu 


d’autre part deux heures avant réception celui que vous avez 
bonté nous donner. 


August they wrote again 


nouvelle relative aux brigands montagne soutenait, nous 
venons pourtant d’en recevoir moment part MM. les consuls 
Sisteron qui nous rassurent. Mais comme parle d’autres brigands 


Seyne, nous sommes toujours dans cas craindre nous 


The mayor Puimoisson wrote the consuls Digne 
August 


Les différents avis que nous avons sujet des bandits 
qui ravagent, dit-on, province, nous ont tenu dans crainte depuis deux 
jours... Les villes Riez, Valensole, Moustiers Puimoisson sont 
ensemble environ 1,600 hommes sous les 


Moustiers had also received the news from two sources. 
Puimoisson had passed the message from Digne and the 
circular the commissioners had come through St-Paul-lés- 
Vinon, and This circular had not only gone 
north-east from St-Paul-lés-Durance Vinon, but also south- 
east and St. where was read 
commissioners, L’incursion des brigands pas 
beaucoup, cependant, faut rassurer les esprits dissiper 
terreur panique dont ils sont saisis dans The 
consuls wrote August, troupe des brigands 
avait causé quelques alarmes dans nos quartiers, est aujour- 

Digne. 


176 Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. Letter from Barréme. Letters from Castellane and 
Senez, arr. Castellane (Basses-Alpes), both dated August and acknowledging the 
reception the news from Barréme. Cant. Riez, arr. Digne. 

178 Allthree letters from Riez Arch. Départ., 1259, Lettres. 

179 Valensole and Moustiers Ste-Marie, arr. Digne. 

180 Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 181 Cant. Peyrolles, arr. Aix. 

Cauvin, pp. 11, 12. 183 Brignoles. 

184 Cortez, Révolte des paysans Grand’Peur 1789 St. Maximin 
(Var): Comité des travaux historiques scientifiques,’ Bulletin historique philo- 
logique, année 1897, 547. 185 Arr, Brignoles. 

186 Arch. Départ., 1329, Lettres. 

Draguignan (Var). 
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d’hui rassuré The date the arrival the news this 
neighbourhood fixed extract from the deliberations 
Entrecasteaux for August sent the National Assembly, 


Nous avons appris par une lettre qui nous été envoyée hier soir 
part des sieurs maire consuls Carcés que bruit court qu’une 
troupe brigands causent des ravages dans cette province, heureusement 
bruit n’est pas 


Though the news must have passed Draguignan, there 
evidence the deliberations, but even St. Tropez 
decided August 


circulaire sera envoyée aux communautés voisines, notamment 
communauté pour les prier surveiller les brigands 
qui menacent d’une dévastation universelle, [et] nous prévenir con- 
naissance qu’elles pourraient avoir leur 


The Abbé Tisserand says that, the district now known 
the Alpes Maritimes, Vence was the first place hear 
the news the brigands August. came from the 
mayor Bouyon the form that 6,000 barbets were marching 
Castellane. The fact that St. Paul, Antibes, and Grasse sent 
Aix for news and Vence Roquestéron and Castellane 
suggests that here again the source the rumour was 

Having examined the evidence the panic Bas-Dauphiné 
Provence, the question is, does support the theory 
organized plot does not The only contemporary suggestion 
une funeste alarme donnée apparemment par quelque ennemi 
public,’ and the Tulette wrote his parish register 
January 1790, ‘les alarmes générales répandues méme jour 
méme heure, juillet, par tout royaume, furent 
données que par les émissaires gagés qui voulait 
armer had six months think over this 
astonishing phenomenon had seen its effect, the organiza- 
tion the milices bourgeoises, sanctioned the Assembly 
August, and from that had deduced cause which appeared 
satisfactory him. The fatal weakness his line argument, 


Arch. Départ., 1293, Lettres. 


Cant. Cotignac, arr. Brignoles. Cant. Cotignac, arr. Brignoles. 

Cant. Grimaud, arr. Draguignan. Arch. Nat., 

Arr. Grasse (Alpes-Maritimes). 196 Cant. Coursegoules, arr. Grasse. 


St-Paul-du-Var St-Paul-lés-Vence, cant. Cagnes, arr. Antibes, arr. 
Grasse Roquestéron, arr. All Alpes-Maritimes. 

Tisserand, Histoire Révolution frangaise dans les Alpes-Maritimes, 
Nice, 1878, 34. 

Inventaire sommaire des Archives Départementales Dréme, 268. 
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which only specimen from many others, that the alarm 
did not break out everywhere the 29th, but left Romans 
the 28th and flowed through Bas-Dauphiné and Provence like 
river, sometimes dividing into many small streams which rejoined 
the main current and reached the sea, like the Rhéne, many 
mouths, late comparison the dates and 
times which the rumour left one place and arrived another will 
prove, beyond all reasonable doubt, its spontaneous transmission. 

The next question what was the effect the panic. 
Haut-Dauphiné the peasants had used the arms they had taken 
defend themselves from imaginary enemy against the 
and was the reports this actual brigandage 
which appeared justify and certainly prolonged the panic 
the other parts the province. There not appear have 
been any outrages this kind fact, the 
procureur roi, reporting from Valence August the sacking 
Sceaux, expressly stated, avons des alarmes, mais 
Bas-Dauphiné s’étend département notre maréchaussée 
n’a point approuvé cette affreuse révolution Provence, 
true there were disturbances, especially the neighbourhood 
Aix and Marseilles, but these had been going throughout the 
summer and did not increase abate consequence the panic, 

There were, however, definite results more peaceful 
character. Comités permanents were formed most the towns 
and milices nationales even small villages. may said 
that Provence the formation milices was due much 
more the circular July the panic, but, any rate, 
significant that the majority cases, where the circular 
arrived before the panic, steps were taken carry out its 
instructions until the danger was imminent. the comités 
permanents, they were for the most part conservative character. 
Even those cases where the comité completely absorbed the 
functions the municipality, the municipal officers formed part, 
and important part, it. The comités were, fact, the corps 
ville reinforced meet the emergency. 

Valence comité politique had been formed early 
July and constituted August under the presidency 
the but letters had been sent out the name the 
comité permanent announcing the arrival the brigands and 


200 Allos, arr. Barcelonette (Basses-Alpes), wrote Prads, cant. Javie, 
arr. Digne, August and Prads Digne August though the news the 
brigands had only just arrived these places. Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 

201 Conard, ce. iii and iv. 

Near Lens-Lestang, cant. Grand-Serre, arr. Valence. 

Arch. Nat., xxix bis, 

Rochas, Journal bourgeois Valence, 14. 
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milice bourgeoise Loriol, perhaps imitation 
Valence, formed July committee and milice 5,000 
incredible number. Montélimar formed its committee 
and milice St. Paul the Crest the 
Nyons before all direct result the 
panic. The case Gap peculiar. There record 
meeting the corps ville after January 17892" and the 
bureau permanent formed July continued the administra- 
tion till the reconstitution the municipality but even this 
case the signatures the mayor and échevins appear among 
others the the news the brigands arrived, 
Seyne formed conseil permanent composé des 
administrations dix messieurs ville and also milice, 
which August, after reading the circular July, they 
decided Digne formed comité for 
the emergency only, but records remain its meeting. 
milice had been projected early May under the name 
the Légion There are two letters written 
Digne Mezel August, one signed chef premiére 
division pour tous nos patriots’, and the other ‘le 
which point organizations that town. Forcalquier 
July, une milice parait nécessaire and also conseil per- 
manent MM.les maire consuls,de huit notables élus librement 
par l’assemblée, auxquels seront agrégés tous les capitaines des 
compagnies qui seront ci-aprés these companies 
the mayor and the lieutenant-de-maire were colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel irrévocablement Manosque the milice 
was formed July meet the but the comité 
permanent not till August when the milice was formally 
Orange the day the panic Messieurs les 
officiers municipaux établirent sur-le-champ conseil per- 
and this action was ratified the Assembly notables 
August, when was decided ‘d’adjoindre aux maire 

Loriol, Arch. Mun., 14, Délibérations. Coston, 

Arch, Mun., 19. 

Crest, Arch. Mun., 18. 

Nyons, Arch. Mun., 54, Délibérations. 

Gap, Arch. Mun., 75. and 77. 

Letter August the commissioners, Arch. Départ., 
1300, and Cauvin, 

Cauvin, 12. Letter Mezel August the Comité permanent Digne. 
Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 

Digne, Arch. Mun., 42, Correspondance. 

Arr. Digne. Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. 

Forcalquier, Arch. Mun., 43, Registre 26. 

Bigot, Grande Peur Manosque. 

Brun, Manosque révolutionnaire, 33. Soullier, 287. 
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échevins certain nombre citoyens notables dont moitié 
serait prise dans l’assemblée méme moitié hors son 
the conseil général August Tarascon was 
decided establish ‘un comité permanent pour aider MM. les 
consuls dans les objets d’administration Aix the forma- 
tion garde bourgeoise was proposed early but 


devait établir une milice bourgeoise comme partout, mais plusieurs bour- 
geois qui avaient signé n’ont plus voulu étre, parce que quelques nobles 
voulaient s’y réunir trés mal les choses sont restées 


However, the organization for the milice was completed 
August, when the idea forming comité permanent was 
abandoned owing dissensions the Salon formed 
comité provisoire and milice bourgeoise 

impossible enumerate all the places where milices 
nationales alone were formed. the neighbourhood 
limar they were formed Grignan and Tulette 
and Chamaloc joined with the garde nationale Die 
organization with the entire Avignon and 
Vaison formed their milices Chateaurenard and 
Graveson July, before the arrival the Bar- 

Orange, Arch. Mun., 46, Délibérations. 


Tarascon, Arch. Mun., 52, Délibérations. 224 Aix, Arch. Mun., 114. 
Bibliothéque d’Arles, Manuscrits Valliére, 379. 


Aix, Arch. Mun., 114. 227 Gimon, 664, and Arch. Nat., (68*). 

Inventaire sommaire des Archives Départementales Dréme, Supplément 

Cant. Pierrelatte, arr. Montélimar. 

Inventaire, Dréme, Suppl. Série 95. Cant. arr. Montélimar. 

Inventaire, Dréme, Suppl. Série iv. 415. 

viii. 255. vii. 271. Cant. arr. Die. 


Suppl. Série viii. 160. 


Arch. Départ., 1380, 210. 240 1215. 

Digne, Arch. Mun., 26. Soullier, 11. 

Cant. arr. Arles. Cant. Orgon, arr. Arles. 

Duprat, 12, notes. 248 Arr, Aix. Nat., 

250 Inventaire sommaire des Archives Départementales des Bouches-du-Rhéne, 
Serie ii. 114. Cant. Cadenet, arr. Apt. Arch. Nat., 
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guignan July, evidently result the circular and not 
addition these are many established late August 
the result the decree the National Assembly August, 
and doubtless many others which record has been kept. 

The common danger had formed between the municipalities 
bond union which the work organizing their milices helped 
strengthen. few illustrations will suffice the early stages 
this movement, which found its complete expression the 
Federation the Champ-de-Mars the anniversary the fall 
the Bastille. the des MM. Lavoulte pro- 
noncé MM. les gardes nationales Dauphiné Vivarais 
réunis sur les murs cette December 1789, was 
stated that les confédérations d’Etoile, Montélimar, 

January 1790 the Confédération patriotique des habi- 
tants des deux rives took place Valence. 


Elle était composée douze mille hommes armés représentant cent mille 
citoyens. Vienne, Die, Montélimar, Dieulefit, Tain, Saint-Vallier, Saillans, 
Crest, Romans, toutes les communautés cette partie 
plus deux cents communes Vivarais avaient envoyé des détache- 
ments plus moins nombreux.2” 


April confederation was held Orange, which not 
only such towns Beaucaire, Tarascon, St. Remy, and Chateau- 
renard sent representatives, but also Avignon and some towns 
the Comté Venaissin. result this meeting, the garde 
nationale Orange presented that Avignon with banner 
inscribed with the motto L’union fait force’, and another 
camp federation was held Carpentras May which the 
neighbouring French towns were invited.”* There doubt 
that the simultaneous formation gardes nationales and this 
exchange courtesies contributed the desire the Avignonnais 
for union with France. 


Arr. Castellane. 
Inventaire, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Série ii. 63. 


Cant. Riez, arr. Digne. Arch. Nat., 259 Cortez. 
260 Nat., Cant. Beausset, arr. Toulon (Var). 
Inventaire, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Série ii. 49. 

Arch. Nat., Cant. Roquebrussane, arr. Brignoles. 
Archives Nationales, 266 Cant. Cotignac, arr. Brignoles. 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, Série ii. 65. 

51. 269 167. Arr. Privas (Ardéche). 


Arch. Départ., 4140, Piéce imprimée. 
Brit. Mus., (11). 273 Soullier, 33-55. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Origin the FitzMaurices, Barons Kerry 
and Lixnaw 


From the time when Maurice FitzGerald first landed Wexford 
family has taken important place the history Ireland 
the Geraldines. They took leading part the original 
conquest. Several them from time time held the highest 
offices state. Many them ruled their respective districts 
with almost regal authority. They exercised the right private 
warfare, and some them even bore arms against the Crown 
itself. indeed not too much say that there has hardly 
been moment the history Ireland for upwards seven 
centuries past when some member the widespread family 
has not been conspicuous among Irishmen for his position, his 
power, his abilities. Sprung from the stock Gerald 
Windsor and Nest Wales, they soon spread out many branches 
and occupied large portions Ireland, east and west and south. 
Such were the barons Naas, the lords Kerry, the earls 
Kildare, and the earls Desmond. Besides these principal 
branches there were the White knights, the knights Kerry, 
the knights Glyn, the barons Overk, the barons Burn- 
church, the barons Brownsford, the seneschals Imokilly, 
and others only less famous. essential for the student 
Irish history keep these several lines distinct, and is, there- 
fore, more than matter mere genealogical interest ascertain 
the precise starting-points least the main branches from the 
ancestral trunk. the more necessary make the attempt 
anew, independent study the available sources, inasmuch 
many inconsistent pedigrees have been published the con- 
fusion historical writers, and even the latest and most authorita- 
tive are some the earlier stages demonstrably incorrect 
and misleading. 

The starting-points three the four principal branches 
the Geraldines have indeed been length ascertained with 
reasonable certainty. They are traced three the sons 
the first Maurice FitzGerald, who died 1176. William, 
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his eldest son, succeeded Naas and may regarded the 
first baron that line. Gerald, probably the next order, was 
ancestor the barons Offaly and earls Kildare, and 
Thomas reasonably believed younger son 
the same Maurice (though not mentioned Giraldus), was 
ancestor the earls Desmond. But what was the origin the 
FitzMaurices, lords barons and (long afterwards) earls 
Kerry and Lixnaw, whose representative to-day the marquess 
Lansdowne? Until quite recently, all events, the first recog- 
nized lord Kerry, Thomas FitzMaurice, the authority 
the Rev. Mervyn Archdall some manuscript pedigree 
which had access, has been supposed grandson 
Raymond FitzWilliam, commoniy called Raymond Gros, 
nephew the Maurice FitzGerald above Raymond 
supposed have been given district Kerry, afterwards 
known the barony Clanmaurice, Dermot MacCarthy, 
king Desmond, reward for his services suppressing 
the rebellion Dermot’s son 1176. is, however, fatal 
objection this theory that, according the unimpeachable 
testimony his cousin Gerald Barry, Raymond had 
legitimate children; nor the existence any son his, 
legitimate illegitimate, historically attested. Moreover, that 
Raymond died without heirs his body, who alone this 
period legal history could inherit lands granted him, 
pretty clear from the fact that his known manor Fothered 
county Carlow reverted after his death the lords Leinster.* 

Raymond Gros having proved impossible starting- 
point for the line the FitzMaurices, the last edition Burke’s 
Peerage (1913) deduces from brother 


Throughout this paper (except where otherwise indicated) employ these names 
with Fitz’ mere personal patronymics changing from generation generation 
and not yet crystallized into family names. 

Even C.’s Complete Peerage has better suggestion make. The 
supposition indeed Michael O’Clery (0b. 1635), one the 
Four Masters his Book Pedigrees, says: ‘The Graces and MacMaurice Kerry 
are the race Raymond Gros.’ See Journal the Royal Society Antiquaries 
Ireland, 1879-82, 429. Both statements are wrong. 

The only contemporary ground (if such can called) for this supposed grant 
the statement Giraldus (v. 331) that Dermot promised quoque tam Rei- 
mundo donaria, quam militibus stipendia.’ What these and 
consisted indicated the subsequent sentence: Multis itaque tam praedis 
brevi quam stipendiis familia partibus illis abunde refecta, alimentorum copia 
Limericum abinde persaepe transmissa, Dermitius,’ &c. Nothing whatever said 
about gift land. 

Raymond’s widow, Basilia, retained the manor for her life Register St. 
Abbey, Dublin, pp. 110-12), but 1232 Earl Richard Marshal offered part 
dower for his brother’s widow (Cal. Documents, Ireland, no. 1950), and was 
afterwards assigned her (ibid. no. 2989). 

This suggestion seems have been first made doubtfully Miss Hickson, 
Journ. the Soc. Ireland, 1897, 232. 
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apparently because this way the smallest necessary change 
would made the discredited pedigree. Griffin, moreover, 
had the advantage having had children, and one them was 
named Raymond. His two elder sons, Gilbert and Matthew, 
were successively lords Knocktopher county Kilkenny, 
and sub-feoffees some the lands Raymond Gros 
county Carlow, which they continued hold under subsequent 
lords Leinster. They, however, both died without issue, the 
latter about 1246. Then the third son, Raymond, succeeded 
and held the Carlow lands for seven was living, 
indeed, late 1255,’ but too, according the register 
the monastery Kells Ossory, which the FitzGriffins were 
liberal benefactors, died without Raymond FitzGriffin, 
then, like his uncle Raymond Gros, seems unpromising 
source for the FitzMaurices Kerry. 

But unfounded theory, once gets start, apt 
long-lived, and must pursue the traditional account 
little further, though will involve close study Kerry topo- 
graphy. will help understanding this topography 
state shortly the results own study, proofs which will 
indicated hereafter needed. Kerry this time was confined 
the four northern baronies the present county. This district, 
forming the diocese Ardfert less the deanery 
was then divided cantreds nearly coinciding with the 
ecclesiastical deaneries, which their turn represented ancient 
tribal territories. Thus Iraghticonnor Conchobhair), 
the northernmost barony, nearly corresponds deanery the 
name which illegible the Ecclesiastical Taxation 1302-7. 
This barony seems have remained under the sway the 
O’Connors Kerry, and the thirteenth century was but 
little encroached upon the English. Next comes the barony 
Clanmaurice, called from the FitzMaurices. was made 
the archdeaconry Ardfert and the compound deanery 
Odorney and Oflannan, both Irish territorial names. The whole 
was, think, the Irish territory Altraighe, and Anglo-Norman 
documents the thirteenth century called the cantred 
South this lies the barony Trughanacmy which, 
omitting small portion its western extremity, was nearly 


Most the above facts appear inquisition May 1290 (Cal. Documents, 
iii, 294). See, too, Mr. Burtchaell’s paper The Geraldines Kil- 
kenny (Journ. the Soc. Ireland, 1893, pp. 184-6). 

Cal. Documents, Ireland, ii, no. 458. 

See the pedigree the above register (MS., Trin. Coll., Dub., 23) cited 
Mr. Burtchaell’s paper above mentioned. Certainly the manor Knocktopher 
soon afterwards found alien hands (Cal. Documents, Ireland, iv, no. 54). 

Aghadoe was probably independent see earlier times. The deanery included 
the whole the present county Kerry south the Maine and some parts co. Cork. 
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equivalent the deanery Hackmys. was the Irish territory 
Ciarraighe, and appears Anglo-Norman documents 
some such phonetic equivalent. Lastly, the 
peninsular barony Corcaguiny, with the aforesaid small portion 
Trughanacmy, included its northern shores from Brandon 
and its western and southern shores the deanery 


KERRY 
the 13th Century 


; or 


Modern Baronies named thus CORCAGUINY 
Ancient Deaneries OFFERBA 

Irish 


Head 
(Cenn Bera) 


CLANMAURICE 
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Aicme Ciarraighe 


HACMY 
- 
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Longmans, Green London, New York, Bombay Calcutta. 


Osurrys’, while the barony preserves the name 
the Irish territory Corca-duibne. 

return now the traditional current account the origin 
the FitzMaurices. The progenitor Maurice, whether regarded 
the son Raymond Gros generation later) Raymond 
FitzGriffin, said have married his first wife Johanna, 
daughter Meiler FitzHenry, and have received with her 
Rathivoe, Killury, and Ballyheigue. Rathivoe somewhat 
forcibly equated with Rattoo, and thus the three districts are 
names parishes the coast Clanmaurice from Kerry Head 
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northwards. Johanna Maurice said have had son 
and heir, Thomas FitzMaurice, the first lord Kerry, and have 
married second time 1177. need not pause point out 
the error involved the further statement that the FitzMaurices 
Brees, county Mayo, were sprung from this second marriage, 
but merely note the date given, which supplies date before 
which Thomas FitzMaurice must have been born. But the 
same account said have died 1280, must have been 
over 103 years age his Maurice also said have 
received grant from Richard five knights’ fees Cosmange 
and Molahiffe. This the district along the river Maing Maine, 
which for centuries was the southern boundary Kerry. 
this grant does not appear anywhere recorded cannot 
verify perhaps positively disprove it. The lands along the 
Maine, however, are not Clanmaurice, but would seem have 
been included the grant Meiler FitzHenry, which fortunately 
has been enrolled, and which must now refer. 

October 1200, King John granted Meiler FitzHenry, 
then justiciar, two cantreds land Kerry, namely Akunkerry 
and Hyerba, and third cantred belonging Humurierdac 
(O’Moriarty) Cork, namely, Yoghenacht Lokhelen 
Locha Lein, the district about Killarney), hold the king 
fee the service fifteen knights Now, the Kerry can- 
treds Akunkerry, or, has been read later document 
which shall have refer, Acinekery, probably either 
misreading copyist’s error for Acmikerry, representing the 
Trish aicme ciarraighe. The essential part the name survives 
the barony Trughanacmy and the deanery Hackmys, 
with which, have said, the barony approximately co- 
more often anglicized Offerba, represents 
the Ferba Topography, and this territory did 
not, think, include any part the barony Clanmaurice. 
Certainly the churches mentioned the Ecclesiastical Taxation 
the deanery Offerba, far they can identified with 

The editor the Complete Peerage, cbserving this result, corrects this date 
probably about 1260’. The 1913 Rurke has nothing about second marriage 
its Maurice FitzRaymond, but retains almost equally great absurdity making 
Thomas FitzMaurice, who stated have died 1280, marry daughter Donnell 
Kavanagh, who was slain 1175 (Four Masters). 

See the Ecclesiastical Taxation (Cal. Documents, Ireland, 296, and corri- 
genda). Miss Hickson has published another transcript with some valuable topo- 
graphical notes (Journ. the Soc. Ireland, 1883-4, 296). Miss Hickson’s 
transcript reads the name the deanery, but the latter syllable 
hardly legible, and the form Hackmys (probably anglicized plural for aicme) 
appears again the name Limerick parish. Cf. Hogan’s Onomasticon, 
aicme. Trughanacmy stands for triucha [cét] n-aicme the cantred 


the stems the Ciarraighe descendants Ciar’. There seems have been 
another cét n-aicme co. Clare (Onomasticon, 
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any confidence, were all the parishes which border the 
bays Brandon and Tralee, including the northern shore the 
latter bay. Here obliged differ from Miss Hickson, who 
thought that Ballyheigue, Killury, and Rattoo were Offerba. 
Miss Hickson had undoubtedly minute knowledge Kerry 
topography, but her judgement was clearly influenced her 
unquestioning acceptance the tradition the maritagium 
Johanna FitzHenry, and think she was thus led misinter- 
pret the documents which she would indeed 
strange the cantred Offerba were composed two distinct 
districts separated the parishes Ardfert and Kilmoyly, yet 
this appears result from the inclusion Ballyheigue, Killury, 
and Rattoo Offerba. 

But unnecessary argue this point length, for even 
show that the lands question could not have come 
the FitzMaurices through FitzHenry marriage the manner 
alleged, and that, throughout the thirteenth century least, the 
cantred Offerba did not come them all. For the first 
place the grant Meiler his Kerry lands, may have been 
observed, was made about quarter century after the date 
assigned the supposed and secondly, June 
1216, King John confirmed the lands Offerba John 
Clahull, Meiler’s feoffee, and for upwards century find 
members Clahull family holding Offerba the 
The facts, often ignored, seem that about the year 1216 
Meiler FitzHenry underwent civil death taking the religious 
habit the monastery Old Connell, which had founded 
and and that having (as Giraldus tells us) legitimate 
offspring, all his lands reverted his superior lords—his lands 
Leinster William his land Ardnurcher Meath 
Walter Lacy,” and his lands Kerry the Crown. 

may, therefore, finally abandon the theory tradition, 
such be, that the FitzMaurices Kerry are descended from 

Thus, the extract quoted Miss Hickson (Journ. the Soc. 
Ireland, 1879-82, 164) from the Carew MSS., the blank the manuscript should, 
think, filled with the names Lystrim and Ballyroe, which admittedly lay 
Offerba, and not, Miss Hickson supposed, with the places mentioned Killury parish. 
These have just been stated the country Clanmaurice, and appear have 
been within what was then known the half-cantred Brown-Cantlow (Cantilupe). 

Cal. Documents, Ireland, nos. 697, 698, where the hash Habouferlon Kery and 
Lacher’ must, think, refer Ferba Ciarraighe Luachra, Kerry was called 
distinguish from certain Kerry districts Connaught. 1284 Geoffrey 
received grant wreck the sea his land Offerba (ibid. ii, no. 2198), 
and 1325 Robert Clahull accounted for the same Pipe Roll, Edward II, 
42nd Report D.K., 69; cf. Cal. Justiciary Rolls, 29). 

For Meiler’s grant the abbey Old Connell see Rot. Chart., John, 157 


Cal. Documents, Ireland, nos. 689, 691. 
Cf. ibid. no. 3082. 
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either Raymond Gros Raymond FitzGriffin, that they 
obtained their Kerry lands through inheritance from either 
these persons, from FitzHenry marriage. According 
Archdall, however, the manuscript pedigree which refers 
goes state that Thomas FitzMaurice, whom calls first 
lord Kerry, ‘in his youth had grant from King John, first 
his reign, ten knights’ fees Iveforna and Ivefarbain Kerry’. 
These names apparently refer the district better known 
Odorney and But the only grant Thomas Fitz- 
Maurice which appears the Charter Roll John grant 
five knights’ fees the thwedum Eleuri and 
cantred Fontemel, and five knights’ fees the thwedum 
Huamerith Thomond the river Sinan The 
Thomas FitzMaurice this grant take the Thomas Fitz- 
Maurice who died 1213 and who was ancestor the earls 
Desmond. The place-names, however, are not easy identify, 
but any rate they are sought for within the kingdom 
Limerick, and cannot the Kerry districts. Moreover, King 
John, have seen, the second year his reign granted the 
cantred Offerba Meiler FitzHenry. is, therefore, hard 
believe that the grant referred Archdall was really made: 

turn now the constructive side this paper, hope 
show that the FitzMaurices Kerry were descended from 
younger son Thomas FitzMaurice just mentioned, who died 
1213, and who credibly believed have been younger 
son Maurice FitzGerald, the first conqueror’. The eldest son 
ahd heir this Thomas was John FitzThomas, who was killed 
Callan 1261, but hope show that had also younger son, 
named Maurice, ancestor—presumably eponymous ancestor—of 
the FitzMaurices. 

the first place let note briefly what known about 
Thomas FitzMaurice. took part the conquest Limerick 
1197, shared the spoil, and was probably the first lord 
appears juror two important inquisitions 
held Limerick said have married Ellenor, 
sister Geoffrey Mareis Marisco, but for this marriage, 
though not itself improbable, there seems positive 
evidence. Along with Geoffrey, who also shared the exploita- 
tion Limerick, joined King John’s army Ireland 1210 


Anglicized forms representing the Irish wibh, oblique case ui, are not 
uncommon, e.g. Iverk, Iveagh, Iveragh. 

Rot. Chart., John, Cal. no. 93. attempted identify the cantred 
Fontemel Fontymkill, more often written, with the district around Shanid 
(see Journ. the Soc. Ireland, 1909, pp. 34-9), but not confident 
that succeeded. 

See Ireland under the vol. ii, ch. xviii, and particular pp. 160, 164. 

Black Book Limerick, ed. pp. 27, 29. 
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with force from and the same year joined 
Geoffrey’s expedition into took part the 
declaration loyalty King John the magnates Ireland 
and died probably towards the close 
The heir this Thomas FitzMaurice was, have men- 
tioned, John FitzThomas, often called late writers John 
(from the scene his death, not far from Kenmare, 
1261) distinguish him from his namesake, but hardly con- 
temporary, John FitzThomas Offaly, who 1316 was created 
first earl Kildare. But the following record evidence leaves, 
think, room doubt that Thomas FitzMaurice also left 
second son named Maurice. 

the year 1215, shortly after the sealing the Great Charter, 
King John issued large number charters, grants, and mandates 
with reference Ireland. was evidently anxious secure 
the loyalty his Irish barons. Several the Irish magnates 
were his entourage this time, including the archbishop 
Dublin, Earl William Marshal, Richard Burgh, Geoffrey 
Marisco, and others. need here notice only four these acts. 
July the king granted Thomas FitzAnthony and his heirs 
the custody the counties Waterford and Desmond (which 
last this time may have been deemed include Kerry), and all 
escheats those counties, for rent 250 marks. Thomas 
guard his own cost the said counties, castles, and king’s lands, 
and reimbursed the expense fortifying castles any 
the king’s July the king issued mandate 
deliver seisin Thomas FitzAnthony the custody the 
lands and heirs Thomas FitzMaurice.” July Geoffrey 
Marisco was appointed justiciar and the 7th 
the king directed that ‘Maurice FitzThomas FitzMaurice, 
hostage the custody one William Malet, should com- 
mitted Geoffrey Marisco taken with him Ireland.” 
Now from the name this hostage, Maurice son Thomas son 
Maurice,’ pointing backwards the third generation prior 
1215, from the person whom was committed, and the time 
and circumstances which was released, seem quite 
safe inferring that was son the Thomas FitzMaurice 
who died 1213—the only Thomas the Geraldines who 


Rot. Prest. (Hardy), pp. 188, 202. 

Annals Clonmacnois (Murphy), 223. 

Cal. Documents, Ireland, no. 448. 

His widow sought the wardship his heir from King John when Poitou 
early 1214 (ibid. no. 529). Cf. Annals Inisfallen, 1213, MS. Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, where called Thomas son Maurice son 

Rot. Chart., John, 210 Cal. no. 576. 

Rot. Pat., 147, Cal. no. 583. 

Rot. Pat., 148, Cal. no. 608. Rot. Pat., 148 Cal. no. 617. 
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appears history this time—and therefore younger brother 
John FitzThomas, the ward Thomas FitzAnthony and heir 
Shanid. had, doubt, been exacted King John 
hostage secure the loyalty his father, but now that his 
father was dead and his lands and heir wardship the Crown’s 
nominee the hostage was released and sent back Ireland with 
the new justiciar, who may have been, usually stated, his 
mother’s brother. 

connect this Maurice FitzThomas with Kerry must 
now turn the entries the Dublin annals 
affairs Desmond this time. These annals, written Irish, 
though late compilation and not always correct, contain, par- 
ticularly about this period, several valuable entries relating 
Desmond, taken apparently, notices, from some 
Munster annals which are not now forthcoming. Under the year 
1215 there entry which may rendered follows: 
great war broke out between’ two the MacCarthys, English 
assisting both sides. the course this war the foreigners 
overran all Desmond even the sea, and gained much territory 
and power, and built castles and strongholds for themselves 
against the Gael.’ Then follows list eighteen castles, the 
approximate sites which are all, think, known, and most 
cases are still marked the ruins (later) The posi- 
tions many them show that attempt was made fortify 
places several the great harbours and inlets the south and 
west Desmond. But what interests particularly here 
the statement the erection string castles near the 
river Maing (Maine). Taking them order from Castlemaine 
Harbour these castles were situated Killorglin, Calanafersy, 
Castlemaine, Clonmellane, Molahiff, and subsequent 
centuries this line was the boundary between Kerry proper and 
Desmond. find their original erection ascribed 
compilation, should probably take Gearailt surname, 
and considering all the can hardly wrong 
identifying the person designated with Maurice FitzThomas, the 
hostage, who was sent Ireland with Geoffrey Marisco 

pared the Trinity College, Dublin, MS. The two texts are not always identical. 

The entry these castles may conveniently studied O’Donovan’s note 
(y) Four Masters, 1215. 

have already noticed the sites these castles the pages this Review, 
Ante, xxii. (1907), pp. 458-69. 

Some, indeed, the above-named castles are ascribed MacMuiris 
Gearailt, literally, the son Maurice FitzGerald,’ but think that grandson’ was 
intended. son Maurice FitzGerald was alive this time. Probably both the 
sons Thomas FitzMaurice took part the 


generally used the Royal Irish Academy MS. but have also com- 
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this very year. The only difficulty that presents itself that 
1215 John FitzThomas and his younger brother Maurice were 
minors. But cannot tell their precise ages. The probabilities 
the case would seem that John was about seventeen years 
age and Maurice year younger. Their parents’ marriage 
took place, may suppose, after the occupation Limerick, 
1195, and about the time (1197) when the lands Limerick 
were being distributed Hamo Valognes among those who 
took part the forward movement there. any case the passage 
the annals Inisfallen does not state, and can hardly mean, 
that all these eighteen castles were erected one year, but that 
they were erected the course the war’. Subsequent entries 
show that the struggle for the mastery still went on, that 1219, 
for instance, Geoffrey Marisco, who was still justiciar, led 
army into Kerry and from thence into Desmond, and built yet 
another short, take the entry summary the 
castle-building which was accomplished the result series 
campaigns commencing 1215 and extending over several years. 

may, think, reasonably connect this incastellation 
the western parts Desmond with the grant Thomas Fitz- 
Anthony the county Desmond and all escheats therein. 
seems, moreover, probable that both John and Maurice, sons 
Thomas FitzMaurice, obtained their lands Kerry, about this 
time, through the instrumentality either Thomas FitzAnthony, 
the justiciar, Geoffrey Marisco. Thomas FitzAnthony 
gave Margery, one his five daughters, marriage his ward, 
John FitzThomas, who may have owed some his lands there 
grant from Thomas FitzAnthony the time the 
Certainly 1216 two the cantreds formerly 
held Meiler FitzHenry would seem have been the dis- 
position either Thomas FitzAnthony escheats the county 
Desmond, the justiciar Geoffrey escheats the 
Crown and when these cantreds are next mentioned find that 
they were held John FitzThomas, will presently appear. 
Both the justiciar and Thomas FitzAnthony got into trouble 
with Henry III for their dealings with but the seisins 


the Trinity College MS. this entry appears under date 1221. 

The county Desmond’ this time was alias for the county Cork 
but must not supposed that the sheriff’s jurisdiction was exercised over the 
western part. Desmond was fact the district formerly ruled over the Mac- 
Carthys, distinguished from Thomond, the kingdom Limerick (sometimes called 
Munster) ruled over the O’Briens, but doubtful whether included Kerry. 
1234, any rate, the settled district north the Maine, was made 
shrieval county (Pipe Roll, Henry III, 35th Report the Deputy Keeper the 
Records, 37; cf. for and Henry III, Carew, Cal. Misc., 431), and was distin- 
guished from Desmond, which came confined the more exclusively Irish districts 
south Kerry and west Cork. 

Cal. Documents, Ireland, nos. 1001, 1060, 1108, 1543. 
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obtained from the latter were some instances afterwards con- 
firmed and regulated, and especially noteworthy that 
his death 1240 Robert Mariscis, son Geoffrey, was 

Apart, however, from this conjecture, have record evidence 
that during the lifetime John FitzThomas both and Maurice 
were well established two cantreds Kerry north the river 
Maine. the inquisition taken 1282 the lands which 
John FitzThomas was seised his death (1261) was found that 
John held, inter alia, not only Acmikery the county Kerry 
Miles Courcy for the service two knights, but also one 
theodum Moyhynwyr William Goher for 6d. year 
and suit the court Maurice FitzThomas and half 
the service knight, worth marks year’. Altry represents 
exactly the Irish Altraighe, tribal territory situated apparently 
the low-lying lands between Kerry Head and the mountainous 
district the that say, approximately, the modern 
barony Clanmaurice. Here then have record evidence 
that prior 1261 Maurice FitzThomas had his court and 
manorial centre, perhaps Lixnaw, the traditional early seat 
the FitzMaurices, but any rate within what was afterwards 
known the lordship the FitzMaurices, and the inference 
not rash that was ancestor the family.” 

must now consider how this Maurice FitzThomas, who was 
lord Altry (Clanmaurice) some time prior 1261, fits into the 


Cal. Documents, Ireland, nos. 1678, 1680, 1852, 1946-7, and for Robert 
Mariscis ibid. nos. 2493, 2976. 

Printed Acumkery Cal. Documents, Ireland, ii, 429, and Acinekery’ 
Cal. Inquis. ii. (Edw. no. was one the cantreds granted 
Meiler FitzHenry 1200. The manors Killorglin, Insula (Castle-island), 
and the New Manor were formed out this district, which also included Tralee 
Documents, Ireland, iv, pp. 255, 263, jurors also found that John Fitz- 
Thomas held three carucates Ogenathy Donechud, i.e. Donnchada, 


which take equivalent the Locha Lein Meiler’s grant. Thus 
all Meiler’s Kerry lands are accounted for. 


think can detect this name the Mag the Ecclesiastical Taxa- 


tion (Cal. Documents, Ireland, 297). was Iraghticonnor. might 
represent the Irish Magh iubhair, the plain the yew tree,’ and perhaps now 
the parish Knockanure the south-east Iraghticonnor, adjoining Clanmaurice 
and also the Limerick lands John FitzThomas. 

Printed Al. Sweetman’s Calendar and the Calendar Inquisi- 
tions. have doubt that Altry’ the true reading. The 
appears under Kerry County 1299 (Cal. Documents, Ireland, iv, 294), and 
Pipe Roll, Edward 38th Report D.K., 97. appears connexion 
with the gaol-delivery Ardart (Ardfert) 1295, thus indicating that was the 
present barony ClanMaurice (Cal. Justiciary Rolls, 44). 

From O’Huidrin Poems, 112) appears that Altraighe comprised 
Clar Ciarraighe, the plain Kerry and from the Book Leinster (facsimile, 349 
ad. fin.) that Altraighe included Cend Bera, Kerry Head. See, too, Hogan’s Onomasticon. 


does not fit into the current pedigrees, which place the first Maurice Fitz- 
Thomas Kerry after 1280. 


ie 
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authentic pedigree the lords Kerry. The first lord Kerry 
who readily identified the records had the same name. 
find him first mentioned under the heading Kerry the accounts 
the Irish exchequer for Easter 1281. then paid two sums 
Confey Kildare, the muster-ground the expedition led 
mentioned again the Exchequer Accounts 1286 and 
and the Plea Rolls Then October 1295 
letter credence was addressed him and twenty-seven 
other magnates commanding them put faith what John 
Wogan the justiciar should tell them. there called Maurice 
Wogan’s message was summons join Edward’s expedition 
which took place the following spring against Balliol, king 
Scots. Maurice FitzThomas was also summoned 1297, 1300, 
1301, and twice 1302.% have found later record him. 
According Archdall died his house Lixnaw 1303, 
and was buried with his father the abbey [friary] Ardfert. 

quite certain that this Maurice FitzThomas, whom 
have clear contemporary record from least 1281 1302, was 
not the Maurice FitzThomas who was hostage 1215. There 
must have been intervening Thomas FitzMaurice, and such 
seem find the Thomas FitzMaurice whom the founda- 
tion the Franciscan convent Ardfert 1253 ascribed 
Walter Harris, Smith, and Archdall. This date supported 
entry the Four Masters, where, however, the proper 
name the founder not given. The entry under 1253 is, The 
Franciscan Monastery Ardfert was founded FitzMaurice 
Kerry (Mac Muiris Ciarraighe) 

Now Archdall, have mentioned, says that Thomas Fitz- 
Maurice, the founder Ardfert Friary and father Maurice 
FitzThomas, died 1280. does not give his authority for 
the statement, but makes with great precision, saying that 


Cal. Documents, Ireland, ii, 382. Okeuthy appears the next page 
and elsewhere Okouthy, Oconethy, &c. For the identification with 
Confey and Clare’s expedition cf. ibid. 557 and no. 1476. Also the payments 
Theobald Butler, pp. 393, 400. noteworthy that services are set down the 
Exchequer Memoranda (ante, xviii. 505) due the Crown respect Kerry. 
Perhaps the explanation that they were included the thirty services due from 
Carew respect Cork. 1286 Maurice Carew paid and £13 for divers 
services Maurice FitzThomas (Cal. Documents, Ireland, iii, pp. 95, 97, the latter 
reference expressly under Kerry). 

Cal. Documents, Ireland, iii, pp. 95, 97, 383. 

the town Lexnawe (Lixnaw). 

Cal. Documents, Ireland, iv, no. 270. no. 276. 

nos. 396, 718, 785; vol. nos. 47, 144. 
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died ‘on the feast St. Peter and Paul 1280, Browry 
[Bruree], the house his son-in-law [stated afterwards 
Sir Otho Lacy], and was interred the north side the great 
altar the said Abbey [the Grey Friary Ardfert]’. Apart 
from the reference Otho Lacy, this does not look like 
excerpt from the manuscript pedigree which often refers 
elsewhere, and which, for the earlier period least, has been 
found untrustworthy. reads came originally from the 
necrology some religious house, perhaps that Ardfert 
Friary itself. The date longer impossible, now that 
not regard Thomas FitzMaurice born before 1177, but 
presumably son Maurice FitzThomas who came age 
few years after 1215. fits in, moreover, remarkably well 
with the first notices have (c. 1281) Maurice FitzThomas, 
his successor Altry, and presumably his son and heir. But 
this date correct, must suppose that Thomas FitzMaurice 
was lord Altry 1261, and indeed since before 1253. first 
sight this result may seem conflict with the finding the jury 
1282. But this not necessarily so. The jury not, either 
expressly impliedly, refer any particular lord Altry 
connexion with the year When they found that John 
FitzThomas held Moyhynwyr William Goher with suit 
the court Maurice FitzThomas Altry, they were referring 
the suit which had been reserved (presumably) Maurice 
FitzThomas, the grandfather, when enfeoffing William Goher, 
the burden which suit John FitzThomas took over the 
time his enfeoffment, probably long before 1261. This suit, 
the time the inquest, however, was due the court 
Maurice FitzThomas, the grandson, but there was necessity 
for the jury mention the intervening Thomas FitzMaurice, 
nor indeed were they concerned with the title the service, but 
only with the fact that was admittedly 

need not surprised that hear little the Anglo- 
Norman settlement Kerry the years succeeding the fatal 
battle Callan. From the Annals Inisfallen learn that the 
castle Killorglin and many the castles Desmond were 
levelled and broken Fineen MacCarthy, the victor Callan, 
and that the following years fighting went on. This indeed 
was the period when, the expressive language Dr. Meredith 
Hanmer, ‘the Carties plaied the Divells Desmond, where 
they burned, spoiled, preyed, and slue many innocent 
they became strong and prevailed mightily that for the 


1244 John FitzThomas obtained grant free chase and warren Kery 
(Cal. Documents, Ireland, no. 2680). 

See, however, Pipe Roll accounts from 1266 1281, 36th Report D.K., 58. 
Maurice son Thomas appears coroner Kerry 1277. 
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space (so reported) twelve yeeres the Desmonds durst not 
put plow ground his owne 

Thus discarding unproved, rather disproved, ancient 
pedigrees and traditions, and relying mainly the evidence 
records and, venture think, sound deductions therefrom, 
made the light ascertained historical and topographical 
facts, find that the barons Kerry and Lixnaw came the 
same stock the earls Desmond—the common ancestor being 
Thomas Shanid, youngest son the first Maurice FitzGerald— 
and not from any supposed issue, legitimate otherwise, 
Raymond Gros Raymond FitzGriffin. 

The foregoing, put tabular form beside the Desmond line, 
follows 


Maurice Gerald Windsor, 1176. 


Thomas younger Maurice, held lands co. Limerick (including 


Shanid capite, and (in hostage released and sent Ireland 
Kerry) Acmikery Miles 1215; engaged castle-building 
Courcy, and Moyhynwyr along the river Maine apd after 
with suit Court Altry 1215; held the manor Altry 
founded convent Tralee (Lixnaw Clanmaurice 0b. before 
killed Callan 1261. 1253. 


Maurice John; killed Thomas Maurice founded convent 
Callan 1261. Ardfert 1253; ob. 1280? 


Thomas Maurice and Maurice Thomas, held the manor 
grandson and John; paid for service Confey 
came age ob. 1298. 1281; summoned repeatedly from 

1295 1302 for Scottish wars, 
ob. 1303 

created earl Desmond this Maurice onwards the succes- 
1329. sion lords Kerry, given 

Archdall’s Lodge, appears (for some 


The Name Flint Castle 


THE origin the name Flint problem which has been variously 

solved the local historians. The commonly accepted explana- 

tion that when Edward built Flint Castle was first known 

‘Castrum apud Fluentum’, and that this word Fluentum 

course time became corrupted into The essential 
Taylor, Historic Notices Flint, 
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weakness this explanation that documentary authority 
given for the alleged apud The actual 
facts seem these. When Edward began erect the castle 
July fixed his quarters near Basingwerk there 
are extant records, dated from July ‘in castris prope 
Basingwerk and nearly month later, from August 
‘in castris prope That this castra was Flint 
proved document dated August ‘in castris apud 
Flynt prope These facts show that when the 
castle began built July there was distinct name 
attached the site. Had any existed, the chancery clerks would 
pretty sure have discovered and used but this 
occasion they had take their bearings from the nearest available 
landmark—the Cistercian abbey Basingwerk three miles 
away. They had clearly heard nothing any apud 
month later they still wrote ‘in castris prope 
Basingwerk but that time, apparently, definite name had 
begun attached the place, for has slipped into two 
documents but obviously new, for the clerks have embedded 
the old castris apud Flynt prope Basingwerk 
Again there mention apud Fluentum’: ‘le 
Flynt’ there full blown, and that within month the day 
when the building the castle first rescued the spot from inglo- 
rious 

What then the derivation the word? There good 
evidence that the name simply the English word used 
proper noun. the Calendar Welsh Rolls there are 
two entries (dated respectively December 1277 and January 
1278) relating the appointment one Nicholas Bonel 
receiver the issues the king’s cantreds Tegeingl and Rhos, 
also surveyor the king’s works those parts, both 
Chaylou and showed the entries Professor 
Tout, who once suggested that ‘Le Chaylou’ was almost 
certainly simply Caillou French translation Flint 

Mr. Taylor says only that this view the etymology the name was supported 
the late Lord Hanmer who died 1881. 

Taylor, Historic Notices Flint, pp. 

Exchequer Accounts, King’s Remembrancer, 250/25; Gough’s Itinerary 
Edward Cal. Patent Rolls, 1277, pp. 224-5. owe the first these references 
the kindness Professor Tout, who has supplemented the facts which had gathered 
from printed sources his wide knowledge unpublished records. 


Gough’s Itinerary Cal. Patent Rolls, 1277, pp. 221-42. 
Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1816, ii. 


They did not shrink from attempting the most difficult Welsh names; see 
Gough’s Itinerary. 

Rymer, Cal. Patent Rolls, 1277, pp. 225, 227. 

Professor Tout informs that the name Flint used matter course 
the Wardrobe Accounts November 1277 (K. 250/25). 
Cal. Chancery Rolls, Various, 1277-1326, pp. 160, 164. 
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being then, now, the French word for ‘flint’. This 
form Chaylou’ does not seem exist elsewhere the 
printed records, but interesting that should emerge within 
five months the first appearance the name simple 
literal translation ordinary English word into French. 
Now the men Edward I’s day were quite familiar with 
the name castle. that time the use English 
was rapidly spreading among the upper The word 
flint was commonly used medieval English for rock’ 
May not ‘the Flint unconsciously were, good 
English for ‘La Roche’? true that the district not rocky, 
but then the castle itself built small rocky platform 
extending about fifty yards into the channel the river Dee 
The name appeared while the builders were still engaged upon 
the foundations, and probably this small rocky 
platform which the castle Epwarps. 


The Taxes upon Movables the Reign Edward 


TAXES upon movable goods were imposed upon the nation seven 
times during the reign Edward For two these, the 
grants 1309 and 1319, the sums charged against the counties 
have been published full Sir James Ramsay this 
Since for the sixteenth and fifteenth the year 1316 only the 
figures for the sixteenth were printed, they have been repeated 
the following table order make the subsidy that year 
complete. 


The standard list movables exempted from taxation, 
first made the year 1290, was used throughout the reign. 


See Wright’s introduction Pierre Langtoft’s Chronicle (Rolls Series). 

See New English Dictionary, s.v. Flint. 

See the Inventory Flintshire Monuments (issued the Royal Commission, 
1912), 26. Cf. Taylor, 15. 

When this note was put together was not aware that Professor Lloyd 
Bangor had, just about the same time, dealt with this question the course 
paper the Township Coleshill, which will shortly published the 
Transactions the Flintshire Historical Society. Mr. Lloyd has been good enough 
inform that conclusions agree substantially with his own, and glad 
able support suggestions with the weight his authority. 

For explanation the terms here used see paper The Taxes upon 
Movables the Reign Edward (ante, xxviii. 517-18). there stated that 
movables were exempted 1301. This incorrect. writ privy seal, dated 
November, 1301, was sent the treasurer and barons commanding the exemption 
the armour, riding-horses, jewels, and clothing the knights, gentlemen, and 
their wives, and their vessels gold, silver, and brass. The writ the collectors 
the tax, this effect, dated December, 1301, King’s Remembrancer, Memoranda 
Roll, no. (30 Edward I), Ante, xxiv, 319. 
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Edward According the instructions the minimum 
amount property which was taxed was ten shillings, 
with the exception the years 1307 and 1322. 1307 the 
minimum was ten shillings for men living the cities, boroughs, 
and ancient demesne, and fifteen shillings for all others. 1322, 
property worth less than six shillings was excused the urban 
districts and ancient demesne, while the minimum for the rural 
districts was ten shillings. 

During this reign the status the clergy relation the 
lay subsidies was definitely settled. The plan used had been 
developed during the reign Edward The clergy were 
taxed for their goods found upon temporal property which were 
not assessed for clerical taxes. Since the separate clerical grants 
were made upon the basis the assessed valuation the ‘Taxatio’ 
Pope Nicholas IV, the practice was assess for the lay sub- 
sidies movables found upon temporal property acquired since 
the date the Taxatio’, Edward 

The failure Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmor- 
land pay anything towards the taxes upon movables after 
the early years the reign Edward was due the fact that 
those counties were greatly impoverished the frequent raids 
the Because the devastation caused these 
incursions the men the northern counties were not forced 
pay such taxes. For the same reason the men Lancashire 
were excused 1315, and large number townships the 
North Riding Yorkshire 1322. 

the following table the signs indicate that the borough 
rate was not levied the county. The sign used whenever 
the accounting the exchequer officials confused that 
seems impossible determine accurately the separate urban and 
rural assessments. Since the total amount charged against the 
county can proven reference the amount brought into 
the exchequer, this total has been given below whenever there 
any doubt. 


The form’ the taxation for the various subsidies may found Palgrave, 
Parliamentary Writs, ii. 15-16 (1307), (1309), 117-18, 119 (1313), 163, 164-5 
213 (1319), 279-80 (1322). The for the subsidy 1315 are the 
Originalia Roll, no. Edward II), mm. 29, 30. 

the ‘Taxatio’ see Miss Rose Graham’s article The Taxation Pope 
Nicholas IV, ante, xxiii, 434-54. The instructions the collectors the lay subsidies, 
the forms above cited, contain the rules laid down for the taxation the proper’ 
goods the clergy. 

See paper The Scotch Raids and the Fourteenth-century Taxation 
Northern England the University Colorado Studies, 237-42. 
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Cornwall 
Cumberland 


Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire. 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Lancashire 
Leicestershire 


Lincolnshire 
Holand 


Bedfordshire 
Buckinghamshire 


Kesteven 
Lindsey 
Middlesex 
Northamptonshire 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire. 
Rutland 
Shropshire 
Staffordshire 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwickshire 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire 
East 
North 
West Riding 
Cities— 
London 
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1307 1313? 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 14, mm. 1-2. 


Ibid. mm. 5-6. 


The system accounting for Yorkshire for this subsidy joined the East and 
West Ridings parts the North Riding. this account only the total charge 


against the county given. 
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Cities— 


Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 14, mm. 7-8. 
mm. 9-11. 
There was separate accounting for the fifteenth Ridings. 
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1322 
6th 
Cities— 
York 


Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 14, mm. 14-15. 
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Memorandum concerning proposed Marriage between 
Henry and Catherine France 


following document appears have been drawn 1414 
some Armagnac who was strong opponent the proposed 
marriage between Henry and the Princess Catherine, daughter 
Charles France, and this copy came somehow into the 
i.e. Thierry Gherbode, who had been secretary the duke’s 
father since 1385 and keeper the charters Flanders since 
November 1399. was one the envoys commissioned 
June 1414 negotiate for marriage between Henry 
and the duke’s daughter Catherine, and died January 
1422 (Coussemaker, pp. 30, 38, 39, 150, mention 
the earl March being Scotland and the point coming 
forward press his claim the throne seems based 
confusion with the though pointing the events 
which culminated Scrope’s conspiracy Southampton 
July 1415. 

The document, which calendared 423, no. 15319, 
the Archives Nord, Lille, described Max Bruchet, 
the archivist Lille, whose kindness indebted for copy 
the text, unsigned and undated, but written hand 
the first quarter the fifteenth century. somewhat later 
endorsement describes its contents Aucuns motis 
non marier fille Roy Roy d’Engleterre,’ together with 
analysis its contents Jean Godefroy, who was director 
the archives the Chambre des Comptes Lille from 1681 
1732, and who assigned the year 1415. abstract 
the contents the document was published 1899 Finot 
Inventaire sommaire des Archives Départementales (Nord), 
291, and the text the paragraph about the leprosy has been 
quite recently quoted Professor Otto Cartellieri (iv) 
zur Geschichte der von but far know 
the full text has not yet been published. 


WYLIE. 


Pro informacione domini regis sui facto Henrici, 


Lancastrie, qui nuper destruxit regem Ricardum, domini 
regis Francorum. 


Non est diu quod dominus rex tradidit filiam suam recolende memorie 
Ricardo, regi Anglie indubitato quem Henricus Lancastrie, tunc 
comes Derbie, homo ligius eius domini captivavit interfecit 


This paper was unavoidably omitted from our January number. regret 


that should not published until after the writer’s lamented death, which took 
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filiam domini regis uxorem ipsius absque dote seu peccunia cum ipsa data 
minus honorifice partes remisit. Modo Henricus, primogenitus dicti 
Henrici Lancastrie, prosequitur pro alia filia domini regis uxorem 
habenda videtur quod non expediat domino regi ipsam sibi uxorem 
tradere. 

primo, quia non est heres regni nec inre aut consuetudine regni 
Anglie esse potest, vivente prole domini Leonelli, secundi geniti Edwardi, 
regis Anglie nuper defuncti, cum ipse Henricus processerit Iohanne, 
duce Lancastrie terciogenito dicti regis Edwardi. 

Item, quia succedit vicium patris qui proditorie regem Ricardum, 
dominum suum naturalem, captivavit interfecit prefertur, cuius 
pretextu nedum regnum Anglie iure sed eciam ducatum Lancastrie 
veram hereditatem eius domini pater eius non foresfecisset premittitur 
inhabilitatur. 

Item, periculosum esset domino regi tradere filiam suam dicto Henrico 
quia Henricus Lancastrie, pater erat leprosus lepra mortuus est 
sic domina Blanche, mater eius domini Henrici Lancastrie, leprosa 
fuit illa infirmitate Henricus, dux Lancastrie, pater 
domine Blanche, proavus istius Henrici petentis filiam regis, 
erat leprosus, illa infirmitate mortuus fuit. 

Item, mater eiusdem Henrici, filia videlicet comitis Herfordie, fuit 
monialis professa monasterio monialium ordinis sancti Francisci sito 
turrim Londoniarum extra muros civitatis, quam sepedictus Henricus 
Lancastrie extraxit monasterio predicto pretextu hereditatis eius 
domini, cuius medietas, decedente herede masculo patris sui, ipsam 
alia medietas duxissam Gloucestrie sororem suam pertinebat. 

Item, dato quod dominus rex concederet sibi filiam suam quod 
verus heres regni imposterum recuperaret illud, plura possent contingere 
quod secunda filia minus honorifice remitteretur quam prima, quod 
inimico regis Ricardi filii sui tradita esset. 

Item, proles dicti domini Leonelli nedum est Anglia sed eciam 
Scocia alibi extra potestatem dicti Henrici cum venerit hora, 
ostendet. 

Item, dominus rex tradat filiam suam domino Henrico, verisimile 


est quod rex perdet confederatos suos pluribus locis clarius dicetur 
placuerit domino regi audire. 


Legal Proofs Age 


years ago Mr. Fowler and Miss Martin produced 
evidence this Review! show that the alleged statements 
witnesses these medieval proofs age were often practically 
identical different inquisitions and unworthy credit. The 
two inquisitions which abstracts are given below carry the 
evidence against the genuineness these alleged statements 
step further. The cases apparent copying quoted 

MS. eius dni. MS. eius dni. 


Ante, xxii. 101, 
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April 


Mr. Fowler and Miss Martin occur the same county, whereas one 
the inquisitions quoted below was taken Kent and the other 
Essex. The statements all the witnesses, except one each 
inquisition, are identical not only sense but wording have 
merely transposed the order the last two the second inquisi- 


tion facilitate comparison. 


not propound any theory 


how the two inquisitions were made they occur next 
each other among number other proofs age, and 
these have every appearance being genuine, one taken before 
commissioners having the jury panel attached. 


NICHOLAS SON JOHN 


Proof age taken Maidstone, 
Wednesday, the feast St. Dunstan, 
Edward [19 May (William 
Langele, escheator.) 

Richard Clerk. Nicholas was born 
Ealdyng and baptized the 
church there the feast St. 
Gregory, Edward III. The 
baptism entered the missal 
under that date. 

John Hernest. Was present. 

John atte Stokke. Has son John 
born about the Purification before. 


Thomas Impyngberi. Buried his 
uncle John Godard the day 
the birth, the churchyard there. 
John atte Watere. Married his wife 
Alice the same day. 

Thomas Kynton started for 
Santiago the same day. 

John Badewe. Did the same. 


Thomas Godyng. Affianced Joan 
daughter Richard Page the 
same day. 

Anselm Ide. wife Katharine 
was delivered their firstborn son 
William the same day. 

10. William Meer. sent his eldest 
son Robert the schools that 
day for the first time. 

John Pykyng. Lost his tenement 
Ealding the King’s Court 
Westminster the Octave the 
Purification preceding the birth. 

12, Peter Marchaunt. Acquired mes- 
suage and fourscore acres land 
Ealding the day the birth. 


Stamp. 


JOHN SON ROBERT 
BURGHCHER 


Proof age taken Braintree, co. 
Essex, Wednesday after Palm Sunday, 
Edward March 1350]. (Peter 
Boxstede, escheator.) 

William Porter. John was born 
Tolleshunte and baptized the 
church there the Feast St. 
Gregory, Edward III. The bap- 
tism entered the missal under 
that date. 

John Naylynghirste. Was present. 

Reynald Bockyngge. Has son 
John born about the Purification 
before. 

Thomas Hodynges. Buried his 
uncle John Hodynges the 
same day, the churchyard there. 

Walter atte Mote. Married his wife 
Alice the same day. 

Gerard Huraunt. Started for San- 
tiago the same day. 

John atte Fen. Had house burned 
same day Tolleshunt. 

Ralph atte Stokke. 
Joan daughter Richard Page 
the same day. 

John Leybourn. His wife Katharine 
delivered their firstborn son 
William the same day. 

10. Richard Rowe. sent his eldest 
son Robert the schools that day 
for the first time. 

12. John Chilterne. Lost his tenement 
Tolleshunt the King’s Court 
the Octave the Purification 
preceding the birth. 

Richard Peyntour. Acquired mes- 
suage and fourscore acres land 
Tolleshunt the same day. 


bo 


Inquis. post Mortem, Edward ITI, file 111 (8). 


Ibid. file 111 (9). 
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The Development the Cabinet, 1688-1760 


Two articles Professor Turner the American Historical 
Review for July and October 1913, The Development the 
Cabinet are valuable contribution our knowledge the 
subject. Two points great importance are worked out and made 
clear possible under the shifting conditions executive 
government the latter part the seventeenth and the 
beginning the eighteenth centuries, and with the miscellaneous 
character the records available. 

The work done the body frequently styled the Lords 
the Committee has been traced and indicated with the support 
evidence which seems fully warrant the conclusions deduced. 
Professor Turner holds, understand him rightly, that the 
various committees the privy council were largely manned 
the same persons, that the leading members those committees 
were the same, and that these committees and their business 
consequently blended one committee the whole council, 
which one might describe modern terms general purposes 
committee. further recognizes that this was body distinct 
from the cabinet, and that, while some its work led direct 
executive action, good deal consisted the preparation 
business for consideration the cabinet. There seems 
abundant authority for this last conclusion. The gradual though 
rapid subsidence activity this body, which played large 
part executive government during the reign Anne and 
the early part the reign George still explained 
but Professor Turner has, hope, helped set rest the con- 
tention that the cabinet, the confidential advisers the Crown, 
over whose meetings the sovereign presided person until some 
time the reign George was offshoot the Lords 
the Committee any other committee the privy council. 

has also collected mass information informal 
meetings and conversations leading ministers, who assembled 
prior cabinet meetings, sometimes discuss matters policy, 
sometimes get expert evidence, see the journals 
Sir John Norris, with view naval operations. brings 
nearly the point which these informal meetings develop 
into the inner cabinet and the double system which undoubtedly 
prevailed during the latter part the reign George and the 
earlier part the reign George III. hoped that 
Professor Turner will carry his researches beyond this point, 
and help fix the time when the inner cabinet took the 
definite shape which had assumed before the death Henry 
Pelham. But there one point which deserves his consideration, 
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and which, think, has also escaped the notice Mr. Temperley 
his learned and interesting article this subject. Members 
the cabinet are the king’s they meet not only 
determine questions policy and the conduct business, but 
inform the king the outcome their deliberations. Talks 
between ministers may lead consequences vast importance, 
but before they bear fruit executive action discussion the 
cabinet must follow and the result must communicated the 
sovereign, unless minister very headstrong crisis very 
urgent. This which differentiates meeting the cabinet 
from private meetings and informal discussions and though the 
memoranda and records the time provide, Professor Turner 
truly says, ‘elusive and difficult material,’ yet when read 
that ‘their lordships are humbly are pretty 
sure ground are dealing with the draft formal communica- 
tion the king similar character, though slightly different 
form, the cabinet letter to-day. When the inner group 
leading ministers communicated the results their discussions 
directly the king, the confidential cabinet takes the shape and 
assumes the relations the outer cabinet with which are 
familiar the period which extends, roughly speaking, from 
1752 1775. The phenomenon familiar, but would not 
easy fix the date its commencement, still less its disappear- 
ance. From 1752 find certain fairly elements the 
meetings this inner cabinet Pelham and Newcastle—the 
first lord the treasury, the two secretaries state, the chan- 
cellor, the president the council, and the first lord the 
admiralty. But this body, like the outer cabinet, tended grow 
larger and the gradual disappearance the outer cabinet may 
prove even more elusive than the commencement its super- 
session the confidential ministers. 

Other points interest present themselves, for instance the 
offices which, from time time, have brought the holder into the 
cabinet. should venture doubt whether the chancellor 
the exchequer was there, course, from 1717 onwards, 
Professor Turner seems think. Sandys put down list, 
given Mr. Torrens, the cabinet formed after the fall 
Walpole, but cannot find his name any list attendances 
cabinets during the two years that was the exchequer. 
Legge was not member the inner cabinet, and Charles Towns- 
hend was only admitted Chatham, against the opinion 
Grafton, and reason his importunity. 

this and other points may hope that Professor Turner 
will throw further light but may worth his while 
consider whether something may not learned from the facts 
to-day and the present working cabinet government. The 
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form cabinet summons, the communications the cabinet 
with the sovereign, the extent which works through com- 
mittees its body, and avails itself the evidence outsiders, 
may give practical character historical inquiry and help 
understand the institution existed the eighteenth 
century. 


England and Holland the beginning the 
Nineteenth Century 


TWENTY years ago the period Dutch history subsequent 
the fall the republic was not regarded Holland subject 
worthy serious historical research. true that two 
three the leading Dutch historians had published something 
the French period the time from 1795 1813 con- 
ventionally known Holland—but even Fruin, the Dutch 
Ranke, did not occupy himself seriously with the history 
those years, and used conclude his academical lectures and 
his historical studies with the last years the declining republic. 
are now more fortunate. Not only are the teaching Dutch 
history the universities and historical research continued 
far into the nineteenth century, but there are also our disposal 
extensive publications records covering the whole the 
French period. refer the excellent book Dr. Colenbrander, 
director the board for historical publications the Hague, 
who, readers this Review are has already published 
eleven big volumes records relating this time,” collected 
from Dutch and foreign archives and intended continued 
down 1840. This work contains several thousand letters 
and documents, elucidated notes and connected explana- 
tory paragraphs, and there are excellent indexes. acknow- 
ledged publication high rank. 

this work which enables call attention the 
marked change British policy with regard Holland about 
1800, change which has had its effects Anglo-Dutch diplomatic 
and commercial relations down the present day. From the 
times William and particularly from 1689, which year 
the close alliance between England and Holland was concluded, 
till the end the ancient Dutch republic, the nature the 
relations between the two powers’ the opposite shores 
the North Sea had been political, directed the 
first place against France and her conquering spirit commercial, 

See ante, xxi. 598-600 (1906), xxviii. (1913). 


der algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland (Den Haag, Nijhoff, 
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opening period more friendly competition instead the 
Anglo-Dutch the seventeenth century personal, 
the marriages Princes William III and William with 
English princesses. About 1780 these relations had received 
severe opposing political and commercial interests had, 
during the American revolt, caused war which faintly recalled 
the heroic sea-fights the seventeenth century but soon the 
internal and external crisis Holland had passed away, and 
1788 Holland concluded new close alliance with England and 
Prussia, which powers undertook guarantee the maintenance 
the Dutch aristocratic republican constitution under the 
hereditary stadtholdership the house Orange. 

But the old republic succumbed rapidly before the efforts 
strengthen her failing frame had any success her military and 
financial impotence and the ineffective support the Anglo- 
Austrian forces, commanded generals questionable ability, 
rendered her ‘most miserable deficiant ally, who could not 
helped the almost dictatorial power Lord Auckland,° 
the British ambassador the Hague, and left her easy prey 
the French revolutionary army Pichegru, who entered her 
territory 1794 and conquered her January 1795. began 
the period French domination the new Batavian republic, 
modelled upon the French example, which slavishly followed the 
destinies France for nearly twenty years. 

During the first years the Batavian republic the Orange 
party, however feeble and discouraged, still possessed majority 
the people whole, and was more less attached the 
old political system, the old commercial friendship, and 
the old personal relations with England. But there was strong 
and active minority, supported France and bitterly hostile 
England, which had ruined Dutch commerce blockade and 
embargo, had destroyed the new Dutch fleet Camperdown 
(1797), and was seeking restore the unfortunate stadtholder 
William with all the drawbacks aristocratic government, 
which they considered the origin all the Dutch troubles. 
strong was this minority, feeble the sympathy the majority 
with the old government and the former system foreign politics, 
that the time the Anglo-Russian invasion 1799 there 
was chance general Dutch rising against the French even 
merely favour the Prince Orange. English and Dutch 
agents had boasted the possibility, even the probability, 
such revolt the Batavian republic, and the inclination 
the reigning Dutch government itself surrender the country 


Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry (Oxford, 1911). 
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the Anglo-Russian invaders and the hereditary Prince 
Orange, who accompanied them but the fear French revenge, 
the lack real confidence the old government and its leaders, 
checked all ideas rising for independence and for restoration 
the house Orange. 

This experience had its influence the attitude the 
English which had felt some compunction the 
slight assistance rendered before the fall the ancient republic, 
but now resolved make the best the situation. Pitt and 
Grenville decided throw over the house Orange and try 
find some way least restoring the former commercial 
relations, the lack which was seriously felt English com- 
mercial and industrial circles, for Holland had been for the last 
century the door for English exports into Germany, Belgium, and 
Austria. Perhaps, the English government thought, would 
possible separate Holland, humiliated she was, from France 
and support her means political neutrality. Perhaps 
the Dutch people, suffering seriously the continual blockade, 
might brought back the old maxim, long ago upheld 
John Witt these words, even the Devil reigned over these 
Isles [of England], must have peace with them’. Perhaps 
bitter experience the last years would bring the Dutch the 
conviction that political and commercial friendship with England 
was preferable alliance with France. 

The negotiations Amiens, originally begun Pitt, led 
the peace, concluded the Addington administration, 
and Anglo-Dutch commercial and political relations revived 
consequence. great many English manufactures entered 
Holland; Dutch products, German and Belgian cargoes 
Dutch ships, went large quantities over England; the 
Dutch colonies, which had been seized England during the 
war, were restored, Ceylon alone excepted Schimmelpenninck, 
the foremost Dutch diplomatist, who had done important service 
promoting the peace Amiens, went London ambassador. 
But general peace reigned only for year, and then the great 
Napoleonic war commenced. There was faint hope Holland 
that the new French ruler might persuaded consent Dutch 
neutrality the offer large sum money, for after all her 
reverses Holland was still comparatively wealthy. But this 
hope vanished, and Holland, where forty millions English debt 
had been placed from about 1760, had again war with 
England, led the indomitable conqueror. She submitted her 
fate, but reluctantly, for she always endeavoured carry her 
foreign trade, even with England, and resorted smuggling, 
interloping, and sailing with Dutch cargo under foreign flag. 


See the Grenville papers this time. 
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And England, glad provided with foreign goods, shut her 
eyes this illegal but profitable kind commerce. Napoleon, 
pursuance his project annihilating English commerce 
universal exclusion, forced his policy England 
answered the renewal blockade and embargo, stopping 
the payment English interest, and Dutch commerce and 
Dutch revenue were ruined anew, while political relations came 
anend altogether. Holland did what she could, even under the 
reign King Louis Napoleon, the satrap and unwilling servant 
the great emperor. She brought smuggling high degree 
perfection, and tried maintain some diplomatic relations 
ambiguous character the aid financial and semi-Orangist 
agents. But England, under Pitt and Fox, Portland and Perceval, 
had for the moment lost all hopes Holland; neither whigs 
nor tories saw any chance liberating Holland from her French 
chains, bound faster and faster, and last simply uniting the 
country the French empire. 

After 1799 England had thrown over the house Orange, 
hoping make some arrangement with the Batavian republic, 
which appeared have forgotten the house Orange, now 
ruling its German estates, but soon deprived also those, and 
trying find new life, military life Prussian, Austrian, 
English service. After Amiens there had been some hope 
independent neutral Holland. After 1803 there was only hostile 
Holland, country fact forming part France, which suc- 
ceeded incorporating the valuable river-delta within her own 
borders. The Dutch colonies, now little more than French 
dependencies, were conquered arms one after another and 
converted into English colonies; last, 1811, the richest 
them all, Java. Holland herself, expelled from the sea, deprived 
her colonies over the seas, began cast her eyes con- 
tinental trade and continental industry, thinking live them 
the future she had lived for centuries sea-trade and 
fishery, thus hopelessly trying change her own nature and that 
her inhabitants. 

But 1812 came and the Russian campaign with its disasters, 
followed next year the rising half Europe against France. 
What would Holland do? The Prince Orange tried seize 
the occasion, and came England from Germany order see 
what could done for Holland, where many people, after 
Moscow, cherished some hope recovering independence under 
the Orange flag, and where Orangist agents began prepare 
something like revolt. But the summer 1813 was full 
uncertainty and equivocal diplomacy, not favourable 
projects that kind. After the battle Leipzig courage rose 
higher, and the allies coming near the Dutch eastern frontiers, 
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the courageous Van Hogendorp and his friends hoisted the 
Orange banner the Hague. The weak French forces left 
Holland occupied some fortified towns the coast and the 
rivers these places soon became islands tempestuous sea 
revolt. English aid arms and ammunition, English 
army Zeeland and Brabant, Prussian army entering from the 
east, preceded Russian Cossacks, soon came the rescue. 
the everlasting honour Van Hogendorp and his friends 
that they gave the signal the hesitating allies and organized 
the revolt. November the Prince Orange came over 
from England, where Castlereagh had discussed with him several 
political, personal, and commercial points regarding the fate 
Holland, place himself the head affairs. 

was this foundation, laid London Orange and 
Castlereagh, that new Holland arose, strengthened the 
enlargement her territory with that conquered Belgium, con- 
quered the allies, the consolidation her new monarchical 
government under the house Orange, receiving back from 
England most her lost colonies simple gift. 

This new Holland, the kingdom the Netherlands, promised 
firm friend England, sentinel her and Europe 
the northern frontier France, her commercial and industrial 
friend bound her the remembrance English aid 1813, 
her reigning house the proposed marriage the hereditary 
prince William the English Princess Royal Charlotte Wales. 
was the old idea the eighteenth century new form, which 
again haunted the English cabinet. But the Dutch had other 
views. The sentinel did not fulfil expectations: cast not un- 
friendly eyes his partner across the hostile border and for 
financial reasons somehow neglected the fortifications had 
look after. The projected commercial and industrial friendship 
soon became kind rivalry, Dutch commerce and Belgian 
industry coming the world’s market with views and projects 
their own. And the hoped-for personal union the two reigning 
houses came nothing, Leopold Coburg becoming the husband 
the English heiress. Then came the Belgian revolution 1830, 
which severed the union with the southern provinces, actually 
with the aid disillusioned England and with the eager support 
France. Ancient Holland revived the kingdom which 
still flourishes the English illusions 1813 had vanished into 
smoke. 

The ideals 1802 and 1813 close intimacy between 
England and Holland were never fulfilled. Holland chose 
independent, wholly independent, England, cultivate 
moderate politics her own, and retire from diplomatic 
difficulties, avoiding alike friction and engagements with any 
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power greater than herself, and last working silently for the 
world’s peace. The establishment the court the Hague, 
soon possess worthy seat the peaceful ideals the world, 
was kind triumph for her own peaceful intentions. the 
second half the nineteenth century Holland developed 
her commerce and industry the same principles England 
—the ancient principles her own glorious past, now promoted 
England—without any shadow jealousy and rivalry from 
either and she has been enabled reach high standard 
prosperity not unlike, even surpassing, that the best times 
the ancient republic. Without personal ties the way which 
looked forward the English and Dutch leaders 
1813—a marriage scheme between the Dutch prince Alexander 
Orange, son William II, and the Princess Victoria twenty 
years afterwards soon fell through—the reigning houses have, 
like the two nations themselves, maintained friendship devoid 
political consequences and strong enough outlive temporary 
storms. 
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Reviews Books 


Von (Leipzig: Deichert, 1913.) 


more than twenty years ago since Professor Schultze completed 
his well-known work the history the decline paganism, and 
welcome this new volume the veteran scholar, which, treating the 
same transitional period from the other side, studies the forces which 
destroyed paganism, and the civilization the capital which replaced 
the old Hellenistic cities the East. Writing with mature knowledge 
and intimate familiarity with the sources, gives very complete 
picture the first century the development Byzantine society (using 
Byzantine’ the strictest sense), not the less valuable because 
condensed into short compass. The only criticism that can made 
his equipment that not acquainted with the Russian literature 
bearing some portions his subject. For instance, the most important 
study the Hebdomon found the posthumous volume 
Bieliaev’s Byzantina. 

The book divided into two parts, the first historical sketch arranged 
under the imperial reigns, the second description Church, State, 
and The little the author says Constantine’s religious views 
not very clear precise, and far goes, gives what is, our 
opinion, misleading impression. omits mention what unques- 
tionably significant, that Constantine was not baptized till lay his 
death-bed and implicitly rejects what Schwartz his recent mono- 
graph has well described das eigentiimliche, zwischen 
und Freiheit schwebende dem zur Kirche stand’. Indeed, 
one might almost think that Professor Schultze has here been excessively 
under the influence ecclesiastical tradition. Was [Constantin] 
war,’ writes, verdankt der neuen Religion, der sich seit 312 
How much meant was war’? Does cover all 
that Schwartz had his mind when said dass die Sitt- 
lichkeit des ersten Kaisers, der zwar nicht Christ war, aber wenigstens als 
getaufter Christ starb, nicht viel héher stand als die eines orientalischen 
Sultans’? Professor Schultze should have said either little more 
little less. has not justified the principle which judges 
ausgeschlossen that Constantine should have invited 
Praetextatus assist the dedication the city. 

The author describes the church the Holy Apostles after Heisen- 
berg’s valuable work. The twelve empty sarcophagi the mausoleum were 
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supposed Heisenberg cenotaphs the twelve apostles, but Pro- 
fessor Schultze undoubtedly right holding them have been meant for 
the future use the imperial family. the excellent section Con- 
stantius endeavours justice the eunuch Eusebius, and regards 
the party which that politician guided not mere court cabal but 
‘grosse und starke Partei des fiirstlichen Absolutismus’. When 
says that this party stand der von Constantin fortgefiihrten diokletia- 
nischen Reichsordnung schroffem suppose refers 
Constantine’s arrangement for dividing the empire after his death. But 
rather curious way putting it. Constantine did not continue, 
but abandoned the Reichsordnung’ (in the sense 
which the expression used here); and designed division 
sovereignty among his sons, this was not resumption Diocletian’s 
principle. The most important feature the arrangement was the recogni- 
tion hereditary succession, and this was sharply opposed the system 
the territorial division was accidental, whereas with Dio- 
cletian was fundamental. should like have had opinion from 
the author the interpretation the Egyptians’ Synesius, but 
tells the story the revolt Gainas and the court intrigues the time 
without referring it. may feel some doubts whether Cyrus really 
held the posts urban prefect and praetorian prefect the East simul- 
taneously. Schultze course distinguishes him (builder 
the sea-walls) from Constantine (builder the outer there was 
never any valid reason for identifying them. 

The second part the book begins with description Constantinople, 
its walls and buildings. truly said that the population cannot 
even approximately calculated, yet figure named, million, for the 
fifth century. This probably too high. More than half million 
(Hertzberg) would perhaps nearer the mark. The author goes 
survey the various classes society, and this review followed 
chapters the public spectacles, education and culture, art, and the 
religious ideas the masses. His account monasticism Constan- 
tinople better than any found elsewhere. describes briefly 
Constantine’s palace, but does not mention the probable influence 
Diocletian’s residence Salona, and makes reference Ebersolt’s 
grand Palais. 

Professor Schultze’s general verdict the history the four genera- 
tions whose achievements and life describes emphatically favourable. 
man den ganzen Verlauf der Geschichte Ostroms bis zum 
Erléschen des Theodosianischen Namens, ist deutlich, dass das junge 
Kaisertum die Aufgaben, vor die sich gestellt sah, dem Umfange 
des Méglichen hat.’ Bury. 


Edidit Turner. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


Mr. continues his stately course. The first section his first 
volume appeared 1899; now have the third. The second part 
his second volume follows its predecessor interval six years. 
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cannot repine delay work elaborate and conscientious, and 
work which increases interest proceeds. The present instalment 
the first volume wholly concerned with Nicaea. deals with the 
Creed Latin, containing the Tome Damasus Latin and Greek, 
twenty-seven versions the Nicaenum Latin from various early sources, 
which twenty-eighth added supplementary note, and two 
commentaries the Creed. One these, hitherto unpublished, Mr. Turner 
has found the Vatican, and able fix its date and aim. refutes 
Arianizing bishop Parma, about 380, one Urbanus, whose ‘urbanitas’ 
sarcastically mentioned. Finally, there another anecdoton, large 
portion translation the Apostolic Constitutions from sixth-century 
manuscript Verona. The two commentaries are controversial treatises 
dealing with temporary phase religious thought, and Mr. Turner 
publishing them has done service scholarship. But has departed 
from the rule laid down for himself confining his work documents 
canon law, and may hope that will now liberal enough include 
the Latin the Acta Ephesus and Chalcedon. The remainder the 
first volume contain the sequelae Nicaea, and especially the very 
important canons Sardica. This will perhaps the most interesting 
part Mr. Turner’s work, and hope that the fasciculi which 
contain will not long delayed. The section the second volume 
which has now been published contains Latin versions the canons 
Gangra and Neocaesarea, and executed with the care and fullness 
have learned expect. 

The completeness loving detail extends all departments the 
work. the palaeographical side find picturesquely exemplified 
Mr. Turner’s account visit the chapter library Verona: 
aulam superiorem comitante bibliothecario doctissimo mihi amicissimo 
Antonio Spagnolo ascendi, tot tam antiquorum codicum visu, tactu, 
paene dicam sapore, aliquantulum oblectaremur.’ But equally 
manifest regard the knowledge has accumulated concerning the 
grammar, the vocabulary, the thought, and the strife the fourth century. 
And the burden borne lightly. only the printing his elaborately 
arranged materials that evidence can found, and there only few 
places, difficulty caused, and not perfectly overcome, the complexity 
the subject. But those who aim completeness cannot hope find 
the appropriate place for the latest additions their knowledge, and 
Mr. Turner has done well not delay the expectation achieving the 
impossible. has denied himself the pleasure developing his theses 
and demolishing his opponents. The self-restraint with which limits 
the use his knowledge the establishment his text admirable 
yet incidentally his notes convey new and valuable light upon every 
aspect philology and history and doctrine. trust that when, 
few years, has finished task which glory English scholarship, 
will allow himself the relaxation discoursing large upon the period 
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The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. ii: The Rise the Saracens and 
the Foundation the Western Empire. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913.) 


volume roughly covers period extending from 481 814; but the 
chapters Roman law, Celtic and Teutonic paganism, and the 
conversion the Celts back much earlier period, while the chapters 
the expansion the Saracens contain summary the history the 
Arabs Africa and Sicily down the other hand, the history 
the Eastern empire limited the years 518-717. The editors their 
preface defend themselves against the criticism passed upon volume 
the matter repetitions and contradictions and, indeed, contradic- 
tions are one the necessary drawbacks book this kind, which 
not the power editor avoid. Such little inconsistencies 
the variation the numeration the popes named Stephen might, 
however, have been removed; nor easy see why the terrible 
word Carlovingian used the text, while the more accurate Carolin- 
appears the bibliographical headings and the index. transla- 
tion can seldom equal original, unfortunate that the dearth 
English specialists for this period forced the editors depend upon 
foreign scholars more than the previous volume. should, however, 
stated that the translations are the whole admirably done, and 
only here and there that shortcoming may detected. 35, 22, 
heir the Fatimite kingdom was Saladin’ conveys something quite 
different from the author’s meaning; the sentence the North- 
men only had serious opponents but their like’ beyond com- 
verb seems have been omitted and 208, from bottom, and 
340, 18, there are ungrammatical sentences. Earl’ (p. 381, 
from bottom) also strange title for Frankish count and used nowhere 
else the volume. 

the life and times Justinian there better authority than 
Professor Diehl and has certainly performed the difficult task telling 
the story this long and eventful reign pages with conspicuous 
success, beginning with striking characterization the emperor with 
his multifarious interests and his extraordinary mixture strength 
and weakness. But can man who accomplished much correctly 
described character only mediocre Professor Diehl’s 
weakest point church history. makes the two extraordinary state- 
ments that Severus was deposed the synod Tyre 518 (p. 5), and 
that John Ephesus was sent mission the Monophysites (p. 
calls the patriarch Anthimus (p. 45); and places the 
find him repeating the old error that Theodahat married Amalasuntha 

only with great reluctance, consequence the difficulty finding 
reviewer for work which many authors have shared, that have consented 


See Byz. Zeitschr. xii. 497. 
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(p. 14); and must aware that Nika’ does not mean victory’, 
but ‘conquer’ (p. 9). must further add that Belisarius cannot with 
any reason described the famous general’ the Roman 
army the beginning Justinian’s reign (p. 7), and that, when 
Theodosiopolis Mesopotamia mentioned (p. 33), should have been 
explained that the city usually called Rhesaina. 

difficult relate the events Justinian’s reign pages, 
still more difficult recount the history the Merovings 23; 
and Professor Pfister his clear and excellent summary, which the 
most important facts are distinctly brought out, has perhaps chosen rather 
drastic method shortening altogether neglecting the kings after 
639 mere puppets. Balthild (why does call her 140 Breton, 
when all the authorities describe her English?) certainly ruled for some 
time regent for her son, and Childeric had not shown some indepen- 
dence would not have been murdered. When the author states that 
Pippin the mayor cannot call him Pepin’, done the volume) 
was undisputed master the whole Gaul except Aquitaine (p. 128), 
must have forgotten Brittany. not know what reason has for 
the statement that Charles the Hammer derived his surname from his 
victory Poitiers. more generally believed, and appears itself 
more likely, that was derived from the confiscations and exactions with 
which hammered the church. 

interesting have history Gothic Spain from Spanish 
scholar, Dr. Altamira, and none the less because presents with 
theory the politics the period which is, far know, wholly 
new. has usually been held that the clergy throttled the monarchy, 
and destroying the power the king brought about the Arab conquest. 
Dr. Altamira, however, maintains that the struggle was between the king 
and the nobles, and that the clergy supported the king, making both 
Sisenand and Erwig rebellious nobles instead clerical puppets, and 
suggesting reason for the risings against Swinthila and 
impossible discuss this question here, but the author himself admits that 
the clerical chronicles revile Swinthila, and that Erwig was supported 
Archbishop Julian; and cannotthink that his theory will find much favour. 
know authority for making Liuwa brother Athanagild (p. 164) the 
assertion that Greek was the language educated men the imperial terri- 
tory (p. 191) needs confirmation and the statement that the Balearic Isles 
belonged the empire the end the fifth century, when the empire had 
ceased exist the west, unintelligible. The chronicle Paulus 
Emilius, quoted 174, does not appear the bibliography. 

Professor Hartmann has made the history Italy the early middle 
ages his own, and his chapters the Lombard period need commenda- 
tion from me. would only note that, probably consequence some 
alteration made the author, the name Rosamund introduced 
196 without explanation, that the identity the princesses’ 
(p. 206, 14) would tax any reader discover, and that, when said 
Rothari’s Edict (p. 204) course was territorial law’, must 
assume negative have been omitted, since the following clause states 
that applied Lombards only. 

VOL. CXIV. 
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Archdeacon Hutton’s section Gregory the Great sound and 
attractive piece writing, perhaps rather out proportion the rest 
the volume, and the fact that has some extent the character 
eulogy isa fault hard avoid subject this kind; but isa strange 
instance the persistence error that the author repeats the exploded 
fiction that Leander was kinsman Leovigild (p. 259). 

his chapter the successors Justinian Mr. Norman Baynes 
includes much important original work that very difficult subject, 
the campaigns Heraclius, which has recently appeared longer form 
elsewhere, but made generally accessible for the first time this volume. 
the earlier part the chapter reverts the traditional opinion 
the policy Tiberius opposition that put forward Professor 
Bury and supported the recent work Professor Kulakovskiy, which 
regards him having squandered the resources the empire and 
caused the financial stress which brought about the ruin his successor. 
Mr. Baynes has inconvenient habit introducing fresh names 
they were already known the reader. Among several instances would 
call attention two. Any one who did not know that Modestus (p. 290) 
was the patriarch would take him general, the indexer has 
actually done. Again, 285, when has just been speaking 
Maurice’s brother-in-law, Germanus, writes, ‘Germanus, now 
command the eastern army,’ where any reader who does not know the 
sources must suppose the same Germanus meant; but the reader 
will much puzzled find that, after Germanus has died his wounds, 
joins conspiracy and beheaded. Here, again, the author the 
index has been misled, for the two Germani are not distinguished it. 
Some confusion will also caused the facts that the commander 
elsewhere called Sahrbaraz 295, 13, called Sarbar, and that the 
town called Karin pp. 289 and 293 274 called Theodosiopolis. 
Lastly, the statement 300, from bottom, that the Avar treachery 
followed the loan from the church contradicts the previous narrative. 

Every one who knows the character the sources the early history 
Islam will appreciate the difficulty writing short narrative 
this subject which will both sound and interesting but both 
Professor Bevan, who writes Mahomet and Islam, and Professor Becker, 
who writes the expansion the Saracens, have not only surmounted 
the difficulties the subject, but given what perhaps the best work 
the volume. has long been recognized that religion played less 
part the early conquests the Arabs than was commonly supposed 
and Professor Becker strongly maintains that only supplied them with 
unity, their real object being loot, and that, far from being fanatics, 
they preferred not make converts, Moslems were free ‘from tribute. 
This theory will probably not accepted without challenge, but the 
discussion the subject must left others. When, however, the 
author rejects the testimony the authorities Omar’s unwillingness 
sanction the invasion Egypt the ground that the circumstances 
demanded it, surely using non sequitur. unfortunate slip 
misprint the murder Othman ascribed 655 instead 656, and 
the error repeated the chronological table the end the volume. 
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also certainly died the 6th, not the 18th April; but the 
chronicle Mahbub, which, fixing the day Sunday, places this 
beyond doubt, did not appear time used this volume. 

Dr. Peisker’s chapter the expansion the Slavs interesting 
and ingenious piece work. argument drawn from the names 
trees places the original home the Slavs White Russia, and 
maintains that they are naturally harmless and peaceful people, and 
that, when they have appeared conquerors, has always been under 
leaders another race. This theory not wholly new, but will hardly 
find universal acceptance the extreme form which here put; 
and the chapter, however interesting itself, really ethnology, not 
history, that any one who searches for definite historical facts will 
disappointed. the great Slav immigration into Greece only 
incidentally mentioned, and, though the kingdom Samo fares better, 
there connected history it. 

impossible within any reasonable space notice every chapter 
this bulky volume but cannot conclude without saying word for 
Dr. Seeliger’s careful, interesting, and well-proportioned chapters 
Charles the Great, and for Mr. Corbett’s instructive narrative the very 
obscure history England the seventh and eighth centuries. 
this last special stress laid the share the clergy bringing about 
the disappearance the smaller kingdoms, and ingenious use the 
wergelds some interesting facts are brought out with regard the social 
organization the different kingdoms. But why the French form 
Lothaire used for the name the English Lothere and why Charles 
the Great once only (p. 564, from bottom) called Charlemagne 

also only right mention the excellent manner which the 
very difficult task drawing the index has been accomplished. have 
already noted two cases which the indexer has been misled the author, 
and there are also few instances which one person place has been 
divided into two, and others which two have been joined into one (the 
worst Reggio Italy and Rhegium Thrace) but besides these would 
only note that Vitalian falsely called nephew Anastasius (Professor 
Diehl not responsible for this), and that the second reference under 
Theodora, wife Justinian II, belongs the wife Justinian More 
names offices and institutions might also have been included with 
advantage. portfolio maps accompanies the volume. 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Rerum Merovingicarum 
Tomus VI. (Hanover: Hahn, 1913.) 


the sixth volume, but not the last, for seventh follow, 

the quarto series Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum attached 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica. The contents vary interest and 

importance. The first volume the most important and indispensable, 

because contains the most accurate edition which has yet appeared the 

Historia Francorum St. Gregory Tours, together with his Opera 
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minora, Next importance comes the second volume, which contains 
historical treatises less value, and later date, than the history 
Gregory Tours; and the lives royal saints, separated from 
other Vitae Sanctorum, presumably the supposition that they would 
more historical. But far this supposition realized, 
because these Vitae borrow their facts largely, not entirely, from the 
treatises previously referred to, especially the Libri Chronicarum quae 
dicuntur Fredegarii Scholastici. The remaining volumes down the 
sixth, which appeared 1913, contain the lives non-royal saints. 
They are less interest and importance, their importance being dis- 
counted two facts: first, hagiographers that date are given 
multiplying miracles order magnify their hero heroine secondly, 
they did not shrink from producing forged charters testimonials, 
from inventing facts, order fortify sees monasteries their 
possessions. 

The Vitae Sanctorum, then, vary importance. This true all 
them, but must confine ourselves those the sixth volume now 
before Such lives those St. Lambert, St. Wilfrid, and others are 
historical interest. The latter would indeed have been surprised find 
himself numbered among Merovingian saints, but the reason for his inclu- 
sion must given the editor’s own words 


rebus Francorum saeculo vii vergente turbatis implicatus est, primus Anglorum 
finibus Frisionibus fidem Christianam intulit, ita casus eius parte non solum 
historiam Angliae, verum etiam Germaniae pertinere (p. 163). 


The reason insufficient. Wilfrid’s beneficent, successful, but short 
mission the Frisians 678 hardly entitles his life Stephanus, 
better known English literature Aeddi, Eddius, Heddius, 
place volume Scriptorum rerum Merovingicarum but the reason will 
accepted scholars because owe the most complete edition 
life, which has often been printed before, and which doubt would 
have found place the second volume Monumenta Historica Britannica, 
had second volume that work ever appeared. Whether Aeddi the 
chanter and Stephanus the biographer were the same person discussed 
Professor Levison concludes the negative but the negative 
not decided decisive one. then adds lengthy, discriminating, and 
well-balanced estimate the character and value this Vita 

The introduction each life presents, rule, life the saint, 
detailed list manuscripts, and list printed editions, chrono- 
logical order, and accompanied sometimes great deal other 
information, including lists curious words, curious spellings, grammatical 
irregularities, and interchanges letters. the eighth century Latin had 
become debased that one wonders whether Dr. Krusch’s lengthy and 
minute description was worth the trouble taken present it. Here 
his summary the style eighth-century Vita 


Transierunt igitur prima declinatio tertiam, secunda tertiaque primam, sed 
etiam secunda quarta inter confunduntur. Nomina masculina, cum alia tum 
or’ desinentia, Arbeo, aeque alii auctores, pro femininis accepit, femininum 
neutrumque genus masculinum vertit. Conjugationis autem ordinem consuetum 
potissimum turbavit, quod praesentia radice perfecti derivabat, perfecta prae- 
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sentis. Inter activum passivum parum distinxit, non solum deponentia pro 
verbis activis accepit, scriptores aevi Merowingici solebant, sed etiam sexcenties vice 
activa pro deponentibus (p. 531). 


Then follow tabular illustrations these solecisms (pp. are 
not complete list, and Krusch expresses hope that some more 
practised hand will extend it. But would worth while 

Again, admitting the value, though the very varying value, all 
the Vitae, was necessary edit with full apparatus criticus and care 
such document Passio Desiderii episcopi Reginfridi diaconi 
martyrum (pp. The earliest extant authority 
for consists breviary lections the thirteenth fifteenth 
centuries, later printed books being based upon them. Nothing 
known about Desiderius, neither the see which was bishop, nor 
the century which lived. goes Rome, and collects 
numerous relics, and during his return journey his companions are taken 
ill and die. Several miracles garnish the story, including his vanquishing 
unorthodox bishop trial fire. Their rival pastoral staves 
were thrown into the flames, which consumed that the unorthodox 
owner, while that the orthodox owner came out unburnt. But 
before they reached home Desiderius and Reginfridus were murdered 
robbers, who afterwards quarrelled and killed each other over the 
division the spoils. sounds like fairy tale. Does deserve 
place the Monumenta Germaniae Historica? But this perhaps 
hypercriticism for the volume whole there can nothing but 


praise. There are two splendid indexes; one proper names, which 
gives the modern well the ancient names places, and one 
Lexica Grammatica’, which monument industry, and fine 
example what index should be. They are compiled Professor 
Levison, whom, with Dr. Krusch, debt gratitude will due 
from all future historians. 


Documents Illustrating Early Education Worcester, 685 1700 
Edited for the Worcestershire Historical Society 
(London: Printed Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke, 1913.) 


Mr. begins his collection documents early 685 
including the account from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History the election 
Oftfor bishop the Middle English, and assuming that would 
naturally found school when taking possession his see Worcester. 
The erection Bishop’s See carried with the erection school’, 
says Mr. Leach. With equal insistence Mr. Leach holds that school 
education early England was the work the ordinary clergy, secular 
clerks, not the monks. The Cathedral Chapter Worcester originally 
was one secular clergy’, and the inference suggested that they con- 
tinued school which Oftfor probably started. But there not Bede 
elsewhere any documentary evidence school Worcester early 
685, and Mr. Leach’s next documents’, viz. reference under 884 
Asser’s Life Alfred Werfrith, bishop Worcester, translating 
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Gregory the Great’s Dialogues from Latin into Saxon for King Alfred, and 
under 893 the dedication Werfrith King Alfred his translation 
into Anglo-Saxon Pope Gregory the Great’s Cura Pastoralis (though 
the latter one the most conspicuous documents Anglo-Saxon educa- 
tion), throw direct light the existence school Worcester. Next 
are led the notice the education St. Oswald and foundation 
monastery Worcester (c. 941-c. 970). Eadmer’s account St. Oswald’s 
teaching efforts discredited. schoolmaster appears Worcester 
with reference St. Wulfstan the monastery there, but Mr. Leach 
maintains that this only would apply the few oblates’ intending 
become monks. The first definite statement school the cathedral 
cited Mr. Leach occurs 1265, when school was established the 
chapel chantry the carnaria charnel-house Worcester Cathedral, 
having the crypt beneath it. This, however, may have been theo- 
logical any rate, the chaplains themselves were required 
attend it. 

not till 1291 that Mr. Leach gets well under way the history 
Worcester schools citing the first document directly dealing with 
the Grammar School. This date, however, relatively early, 
compare the old idea that discountenanced the existence grammar 
schools before the Reformation, and only his due say that man 
has done much Mr. Leach show the wide extension schools 
England pre-Reformation times. interesting find that this first 
document concerned with the settlement the bishop Worcester 
dispute between the rector St. Nicholas’ Church, Worcester, and the 
rector master Worcester School, the custody the wax candles 
after the celebration the schoolboys the feast St. Nicholas. 
Mr. Leach says 


This saint and story obtained immense vogue the translation the saint’s 
remains from Myra Bari Italy about 1080, when education was much thé 


air became general practice all schools, for scholars perform plays 


St. Nicholas and his clerks part the service his day, one the boys being 
dressed Bishop Nicholas, and preaching sermon, performing pontifical high 
mass, and giving the episcopal benediction. 


1291-9 details are forthcoming the expenses Worcester monks 
sent scholars Oxford. 1312 the notice appointment 
the mastership the school the bishop direct. 1320-1 Worcester 
Priory contributed the maintenance teacher Greek Oxford. 
The accounts Worcester scholar monks Oxford are particularly 
interesting illustrating the connexion between Worcester and Oxford, 
and the amount detail this subject one the leading features 
this volume. 

the fifteenth century the notices the school are not numerous. 
The bishop continues appoint the head master, and there are 
glimpses the boys the almonry and chapel, and later references 
their song-master. 1501 occurs the first appointment school- 
master for the young monks and almonry boys. 1540, common 
with other cathedral foundations, Henry VIII’s scheme provided for the 
cathedral schoolmaster £20 year and usher £10, with allowance 
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6s. 8d. for forty scholars, taught grammar and logic the Latin 
and Greek tongues. The first head master, John Pether, was nominated 
King Henry VIII, and 1544 were issued the statutes for Worcester 
Cathedral, those referring the Grammar School boys and masters and 
the curriculum being special value. The statutes Worcester Cathedral 
are particular importance with regard the history school curricula. 
For the statement work for each class given full detail, whereas 
this marked omission from the ordinary extant statutes other 
cathedrals King Henry VIII’s refoundations. 1545 there list 
king’s scholars given. Mr. Leach points out that the title given the 
school until the eighteenth century was the Grammar School, the 
Free Grammar School. was the eighteenth century known the 
College the Cathedral School, and Dean Hickes, 1686, seems have 
been the first call the King’s School. One the best-known masters 
was Henry Bright, who held the post for forty years (1589 onwards), and 
had colleague the ushership Henry Moule, apparently for the same 
long period. 1672 John Wright held Declamation Day, when twelve 
pair gloves’ were given prizes. But the history the Cathedral 
Grammar School somewhat obscure and scanty’, Mr. Leach himself 
remarks. can only grateful that have the fragments gathered 
together this volume. 

Mr. Leach thoroughly home when traces the history the 
three separate foundations, which eventually became known the Gild 
the Trinity, Worcester. This gild, spoken confirmed’ 
Henry IV, earlier foundation. But how far back there was 
any gild schoolmaster not clear. 1547 the Gild School had been 
refounded, and there were 100 boys the school. 1561 letters patent 
were granted for the continuance this old Gild School under the name 
The Free School’. Mr. Leach insists that this school, founded 
gild, supported endowments supplied citizens, with school-house 
the Trinity (Gild) Hall, was the real Grammar School’ which provided 
for such the citizens’ children sought education the middle ages. 
Such scanty records are forthcoming Mr. Leach has supplied, tracing its 
evolution into the Royal Grammar School 1869 onwards. 

Mr. Leach’s introduction full suggestiveness for the history 
education generally, and ever ready illustrate his Worcester topics 
parallel details drawn from his great stores knowledge other 
school histories. Thus, questions school hours various periods 
school customs Maundy Thursday medieval public libraries school- 
masters’ notes clerical, legal, and medical schoolmasters 
monk-scholars Oxford and the payments made them; almonry 
boys; numbers schools; the relation the Commonwealth authorities 
schools. All students the history education owe great debt 
Mr. Leach. would the last wish every one adopt all 
his but one can study the history English schools with- 
out constantly referring his writings and collections documents, 
and the debt will recognized more and more, Foster 
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The Early History the Abbey Abingdon. M.A. 
(University College, Reading, Studies Local History. 
Blackwell, 1913.) 


very able essay devoted the fortunes Abingdon Abbey 
the days when was still insignificant monasteriolum, and had not yet 
come under the influence that reforming movement which the first 
great abbot, Winchester, took prominent part. Professor 
Stenton has been attracted the subject because intimately connected 
with the history Berkshire the ninth century. The records and tradi- 
tions preserved the first part the Abingdon Historia are tantalizing 
blend forgeries and true material, myths and historical facts. But, 
under his skilful handling, they reveal some information more than 
local interest. 

The printed text the Historia responsible for many the difficulties 
which beset the modern historian Abingdon. Not the least important 
the results which Mr. Stenton establishes the superiority the 
oldest manuscript (Claudius ix) that which Joseph Stevenson made 
the basis his edition (Claud. vi). The difference date between the 
two manuscripts only about fifty years. But the earlier the two, 
Mr. Stenton proves, faithful transcript twelfth-century 
original, completed before 1170, and the work monk whose connexion 
with Abingdon dates from the time Abbot Faritius (1100-17). The 
manuscript which Stevenson preferred much-edited version the 
original omits some important passages, and those which adds are 
usually questionable value. The differences between the two texts are 
imperfectly recorded Stevenson; but Mr. Stenton has made careful 
study the older manuscript, and upon this source that founds 
his present study. points out that even the MS. Claud. the 
influence the forger can detected. Long before the close the twelfth 
century the monks Abingdon were versed the art inventing 
reconstituting title-deeds. But something that are now able 
distinguish between the earlier and the later strands Abingdon 
tradition. 

The earlier part Claud. constructed the same plan the 
later sections, which the author describes the events his own life- 
time the genuine reputed title-deeds the abbey form his chief 
source information, and are usually quoted full, while the circumstances 
the various grants are indicated brief narrative. the internal 
life the monastery its first stage knows practically nothing. The 
only one the earlier abbots whose doings records any detail 
Hrethun (Rethunus), and Mr. Stenton shows that there are serious 
chronological confusions this part the narrative. The value 
the work depends mainly upon the charters which incorporates 
analyses. 

Mr. Stenton starts from three charters attributed Ine Wessex 
(Historia, 9-13). One these, though forgery, may veracious 
the statement that the first royal benefactor the house was King 
Cissa, whose territory was afterwards conquered Ine. Cissa, though 
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called William Malmesbury the father Ine, was probably one 
the under-kings who partitioned Wessex the years anarchy between 
672 and 686. The grant Cissa was made person who called 
Hean patricius these charters, and who became the first abbot 
Abingdon. Mr. Stenton identifies Hean with the Haeha abbas who appears 
witness-list not later date than 709 (Birch, Cart. 108) 
Abingdon had been duly founded this date. 

The next stage the abbey’s fortunes connected with Mercian history. 
learn from charter the lady the Mercians (Historia, 
44), that King Offa bestowed Farnborough Berkshire upon certain 
Bynna, who known from other sources Mercian alderman. 
This statement harmonizes with the evidence Canterbury document 
(Cart. Saxonicum, 291), which tells that Offa took away Cookham 
and many other urbes from King Cynewulf Wessex. Mr. Stenton 
argues that Berkshire was transferred from Wessex Mercia conse- 
quence the battle Bensington (779). However this may be, the 
Mercian domination over Berkshire continued after the West Saxon 
victory Ellandune (825), which usually regarded marking the total 
collapse Mercian power. Mr. Stenton produces reasons for thinking 
that Berkshire was subject the Mercian dynasty, and the see 
Leicester, late 844. was perhaps recovered for Wessex the year 
860, when alderman Berkshire Mercian birth, who had 
received the shire from the Mercian King Beorhtwulf), found fighting 
against the Danes the service Wessex. But Mr. Stenton overlooks 
the fact that charter (of the year 878) seems imply the 
dependence Berkshire upon Mercia her time. 

With the Danish invasions come another gap the annals 
the monastery. The monks dispersed before the Danes, and have 
further evidence their existence community until the reign 
the meantime their estates were resumed the Crown. 
The chronicler connects the name Alfred with this act resumption 
and that sovereign appears authentic charter selling one the 
vills the monastery his man Deormod (Historia, 51). The monks 
had returned before the death King Athelstan, whose reign they 
received the vill Uffington from the alderman Athelstan East Anglia 
(Historia, From that date their prosperity was steadily increasing 
and more than three hundred pages the printed text the Historia 
are filled with grants, genuine forged, purporting date from the tenth 
century. Mr. Stenton makes suggestive comments upon few these 
grants: hoped that will pursue his researches, and criticize 
them hereafter more detail. 

The treatment the Norman period the original Historia lies outside 
his present subject. But emphasizes the value the twelfth-century 
text source for the history the years sense 
right. The Historia contains most valuable documents and traditions 
belonging this period. more useful than the printed cartularies 
and St. Frideswide, and the unprinted Reading cartularies 
(Cotton Vesp. Harl. 1708). throws much light the history 
the landowning families, the succession and other officials, 
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Oxfordshire and Berkshire. But the author fault his chrono- 
logy indeed, certain points, abandons his first idea constructing 
chronological narrative. Even when professes know the dates 
the instruments which reproduces, his assertions must carefully 
tested the internal evidence the documents. 

Curiously enough his chronology better for the reigns William 
and William than for those Henry and Stephen. One tempted 
suppose that possessed some brief annals for the years 1066-1100. 
was the compiler Stevenson’s inferior manuscript who committed the 
blunder ascribing the reign William list knight-tenants which 
clearly dates from the early years Henry the printed text, 
true, there some confusion the dates the death Abbot Athel- 
lelm and the appointment his successor Rainald. are left 
doubt whether the former died 1083 1084, whether the latter succeeded 
1084 But otherwise the events these years seem placed 
their true sequence. different when come the period 
Faritius. take, for example, the charters contained twenty-five 
consecutive pages and obtain the following results: Vol. ii. 62, grant 
Edwardstone dated 1115; ii. 64, grant the mill Henora 1110; 
66, grant Kingsmead, before 1110; ii. 69, grant Woodmundslea 
dated 1106; ii. 73, grant Fencott Lent, 1111; ii. 78, writ 
exemption from tolls, issued 1100 1101; ii. 84, grant lands 
Stanton 1101-3; ii. 86, writ concerning the alienations Prior 
Modbert, issued 1100 1101. 

Mr. Stenton impressed the fact that the section relating 
the anarchy Stephen’s reign the work eyewitness. But the eye- 
witness supplies only five charters Stephen, and two short paragraphs 
concerning gifts Tadmarton and Marcham. The second these 
interesting since gives glimpse the curia Stephen; but the 
episode belongs the year 1153. subsequent the conclusion 
peace between Stephen and Henry Anjou and therefore falls outside 
the period the anarchy. must remembered that the author the 
twelfth-century text was demonstrably work late 1164. must 
have been young the time Faritius’s death. certainly began his 
work date when the achievements Faritius were memory the 
past, and when was glad rely upon written spite the 
very curious local traditions which preserves, improbable that 
was engaged upon his history before the year 1154. 

Davis. 


Historia, This catalogue mentions Aschetellus holding land Chester- 
ton; and this estate was given him, exchange, Abbot Faritius 1103 
1104 (ibid. 136). The list contains the names some Domesday tenants 
the abbey, and cannot therefore belong the latter years Henry 

See Historia, ii. 11-16. The author gives the following sequence 
(1) rumour Danish invasion (1084); (2) death Abbot Athellelm, September 
(3) visit Henry Beauclerk Abingdon eodem anno, March 1084; (4) 
consecration Abbot Rainald, August (1085) (5) death William September 
1087 quarto adventus istius abbatis anno. 

Historia, ii. quae compilationem rerum exquisitarum per abbatem 
Faritium continet.’ 
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Regesta Anglo-Normannorum, Vol. 1066-1100. 
Davis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


COLLECTION the charters our early kings, some form other, 
has long been one our urgent needs, and the honour Oxford 
students medieval history that far back, learn, 1904 they 
planned the present work. Mr. Davis tells that was only have 
acted general editor, but that had, when the work was hand, 
assume more active part, and one gathers that mainly responsible 
for the book appears. has received assistance, however, from 
many well-known scholars, including some from the Public Record Office, 
and particularly indebted Professor Tait and Professor Haskins 
Harvard, not only for revising the proofs, but for that acute criticism 
which they both excel. His own mastery the history the period, 
and especially its sources, known readers this Review, and 
further vouched for his brilliant volume England under the Normans 
and Angevins. 

The plan adopted that calendaring many the charters, 
writs, &c., William and William could collected, with some 
other documents the period, giving the witnesses English, appending 
the manuscript source and the book (if any) where the document printed, 
and adding brief notes, critical and explanatory. Nearly 500 docu- 
ments are thus calendared, and they are followed appendix containing 
the Latin texts ninety-two them, mainly those which have not 
hitherto been printed. One glad see that Dugdale’s and Dodsworth’s 
transcripts the Bodleian have been here utilized. valuable intro- 
duction (pp. xi-xxxv) there are added list manuscript sources and 
very useful bibliography. Mr. Whitwell, who has also helped the 
work, has compiled the index places, but the treatment their names 
Documents France, they have already been identified, the modern forms 
are given the text, but many cases attempt made give the 
right name. has, for instance, uncouth effect read introduction 
and text wapentake’ instead Stow’ (pp. xxx, 96, 133), and 
matters are made worse Mr. Whitwell indexing the name Eston’. 

Students have real cause grateful for this assemblage docu- 
ments, because supplies them with the means comparing the formulae 
(especially those cases which the actual texts are given) and the 
witnesses the charters, &c. these two difficult reigns. their two 
chief difficulties nothing here said: the one that distinguishing, 
some cases, the charters William from those William the 
other that determining the degree authenticity which document 
possesses the form which has reached us. For not merely 
case pronouncing text spurious not there are intervening grades 
authenticity, resulting from interpolation, from reconstruction 
existing genuine lost text, even from that ornate embellishment, 
which compared long ago that illumination, and which, this 
work, described inflation. The fact that for these reigns originals 
are very rare, that their contents are only known second 
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even third hand, greatly increases the difficulty, and formulae are 
somewhat deceptive guide, for under William and William the 
traditions the royal chancery were changing rapidly (p. xxxv), that 
have not even satisfactory canons. Decisive evidence against charter 
may, doubt, found times the names its witnesses; but 
there are cases spurious doubtful charters which that respect 
are free from flaw. 

Mr. Davis expresses the hope that his book will found use 
discussing the authenticity questionable and hesitates 
accept, with Mr. Stevenson, genuine toto the great diploma 
Westminster charter (no. 181) accepted Dr. Armitage Robinson, and 
spurious internal Whitby one upheld Mr. Atkinson. 
the other hand, seems times inconsistent. the Calendar, 
no. 106 accepted without question, but the appendix entered 
Calendar and elsewhere the index not. accepted, apparently, 
the Calendar, the appendix pretended’ charter; no. 275 figures 
the appendix probably spurious’, though the Calendar does not 
so. probable that more these documents might successfully 
challenged the interesting grant livery court for the abbot Battle 
(no. 60), though apparently accepted genuine here, the Calendar 
Charter Rolls, has been elsewhere challenged me2 And Mr. Davis 
sure that 1070-1’ abbot Battle’ was already existence 

The charter William Fécamp, which the purport recited 
the Charter Rolls* 1247, here accepted without question (no. 253), 
although quite unlike the genuine confirmation Edward’s grant 
(no. 206) and seems inflated version no. 112, which rightly 
dismissed Mr. Davis Again, rather startling 
find William granting the monks Chertsey, early 1066-1071 
‘the rights free warren and keeping dogs catch hares and foxes’ 
(no. 51), and one’s suspicions are not lessened when find him granting 
them Chertsey and three other manors free all geld’ 1066-86’ 
(no. 224, cf. no. 514). For, although Mr. Davis refers the entries 
relating these manors D.B. what those entries prove 
glance that the four manors were, the contrary, liable 

When come the additions our knowledge made the docu- 
ments this volume, the editor warns expect only gleanings 
unpublished material’, the charters William and his successor 
have long been assiduously studied. But no. 468 contains important 
and early reference the Domesday returns (‘in meis 
brevibus thesauro meo No. 451, though has been 

Ante, 731-44. The King’s Serjeants, pp. 323-4. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 224. 

there defined general and fiscal immunity (p. xxxiii). 


There charter William confirming all these privileges (no. which 
not indexed. 


Cf. Domesday Studies, pp. 546-7; Domesday, 178. Mr. Davis (p. xxxii) speaks 


them returns (breves) But should not this important word 
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printed more than one place, has been far overlooked that the well- 
known Robert FitzHamon has been deemed son Hamon dentatus (slain 
1047). Freeman, eloquent passage,’ asserted the fact, citing William 
Malmesbury’s description Hamon avus’ (sic) Robert. William 
shown right this charter, which proves that Hamon’s son, 
dapifer was the father Robert. Mr. Davis duly mentions this 
(pp. but does not refer what appears the most 
important point the book. This the support given no. 422—an 
unpublished precept Orderic’s strange tale that Ranulf Flambard 
revised, measurement, the Domesday Survey. The direction assess 
Thorney Abbey for gelds and knight-service leniently any 
honour assessed England which has the same amount land’, points 
pro rata against arbitrary assessment, and the more note- 
worthy because Thorney Abbey was not one those which, the twelfth 
century, owed knight-service. This precept’ has further importance 
being addressed, from abroad, those who, judging from the document 
which follows (nos. were actually the king’s justiciars 
suos Anglia). even bears political Mr. Whitwell 
has correctly identified the place dispatch, Rozoy-en- 
Brie but what the king can have been doing far 
the further side Paris not profess understand. 

The principle (though not, course, the Assize) Novel Disseisin 
met with two Precepts’ William (396, 407), which the texts 
are numbered and the appendix. Their relative formulae 
are worth quoting 


Precipio defendo ullo modo placitent aut respondeant terris 
etc. unde die qua Willelmus episcopus vivus mortuus fuit. 
ulla post mortem ipsius episcopi sunt desaisiti, precipio sine mora sint resai- 
siti, aliquis eos desaisierit aut aliquam iniuriam eis amodo fecerit, volo sciatis 


(sic) quod pacem meam super eos infregerit. ipse emendabit mihi fracturam pacis 
meae. 


Precipio tibi resaisias terris suis unde dissaisiti sunt postquam 
ego infirmitate cecidi, fac illis reddi quicquid inde postea ablatum est; illos 
qui eos dissaisierunt pone per bonos plegios. 


each case there protection for seisin during time relaxed 
authority, and each case term fixed. For, Maitland expressed 
it, the disseisin must The principle that disseisin was 
breach the king’s peace and rendered the culprit liable amercement 
well brought out the first but the rendering (in 396) 
that, whoever has (sic) disseised them has infringed the king’s peace 
appears inexact the word amodo distinctly points the future. 

Another precept William contains, term, the phrase die qua 
ego novissime Angliam veni’ (p. 131). This rendered no. 291 
‘when the king lately (novissime) came into England’. This, surely, 
Some importance attaches the phrase, because, when Glanvill wrote, 
the term for the Assize Novel Disseisin was the king’s last crossing 

Norm. Cong. (1870), ii. 244. 

See, for his observations, Three the King’s Court (Pipe Roll 
vol. xiv, pp. xxxiii-v English Law (1895), ii. 47-55. 
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the sea. the directions for the Inquest Sheriffs (1170) and 
the returns the term set the day which the king last 
(novissime) crossed Normandy (1166), and the assize associated 
with that same departure,” seems that Glanvill’s ‘term’ may 
perhaps traced this precedent. 

this volume the first three, the editor will able, see 
fit, insert those which follow lists errata and corrigenda, 
being done the official Calendar Charter Rolls. work this 
character, which will permanently used for reference, desirable 
secure exactness and accuracy detail that one need not hesitate 
suggest certain corrections, not the spirit mere fault-finding, but 
contributions which may prove service the compilation such lists. 


More than one question raised the editor’s inclusion group 
documents (188-191), which assigns the years 1078-83. Three 
these precepts’ are issued William the king’s son’ and one 
“Queen Maud’. two them ‘the bishop (unnamed) 
witness; one them ‘the chancellor’ (unnamed); the other 
the clause runs: Teste Episcopo Sarum Cancellario.’ the attribu- 
tion right, make the surprising discovery that the Conqueror’s queen 
and younger son could issue writs, England, quasi-viceregal form, 
although ‘it clear’, read (p. xxviii), William commonly 
appointed one more justiciars govern England when was 
Mr. Davis, however, only uses his evidence prove that 
Osmund, bishop Salisbury, was still chancellor the time. The 
Bishop Salisbury’, writes (p. 51), must Osmund, appointed 
1078 Maurice became chancellor before 1083.’ And 


appears have remained chancellor for some time after his promotion, 
are correct our restoration the text charter calendared below (no. 188). 
Some critics have assigned the charter question the reign Henry supposing 
that the chancellor question Roger Salisbury and William the King’s son 
William Atheling. This, however, chronological for Roger had 
ceased act chancellor long before William Atheling was capable acting his 
father’s stead (p. xvii). 


But the impossibility results only from the editor’s reading his text 
has assumed that Episcopo Sarum must one person 
when (as the other attestations imply) they are The true date 
the documents certain from the fact that those they name—William, 
sheriff Kent, Haimo son Vitalis, and Ansfrid the Dapifer—actually 


Stubbs, Select Charters. 

Red Book, pp. The Commune London, pp. 125 

Rex novissime transfretavit fecit assisam suam’ (Red Book, 

Cf. Pipe Roll, Hen. passim, 

Cf. England under the Normans and Angevins, 44. 

may well note that the editor the Hist. Mon. August. Cant. 
(Rolls Series), which these documents were printed, had similarly arrived the 
erroneous conclusion that Osmund was the bishop and chancellor. One may compare 
the Abingdon Chron., ii. 162 Rogero episcopo Rannulfo can- 
cellario’, where, the Christian names were omitted, should obtain, 
no. 188, episcopo Sal. 
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appear together witnesses charter Archbishop William temp. 
Bishop John (of that 1125-36, more than forty years 
after Mr. Davis’s date. Semble, therefore, that the queen, the king’s son, 
and the bishop are all wrongly identified, and that the date these docu- 
ments not 1078-83, but 1116-18, when William the king’s son’ had 
received the homage the barons, and the queen, Westminster, was 
great personage her husband’s absence beyond the sea. 

The difficulty distinguishing between the charters William and 
William illustrated nos. 226, 432. These, effect, are the same 
charter and seem represent single original. But they are here, uncon- 
sciously would seem, assigned respectively William (1070-86) and 
worth MS. 63, fo. 4’. The subject grant Earl Alan St. Olave’s 
church outside York, and the manor Clifton. 226 these appear 
Olave Marygate (co. York) and Clifton (co. York)’, but 432 they 
become one, ‘St. Olave Clifton’, and are indexed accordingly 
Mr. Whitwell. The editor obtained his date for 226 noting that 
Clifton entered Alan’s land D.B. 312’, but this one his 
erroneous Domesday identifications. The manor question Alan’s 
portion the great manor Clifton York, which entered both 
fo. 298 and fo. 313. Domesday, however, does prove that the charter 
was granted William but the editor must have forgotten his proof 
when came no. 432. 

The bearing and the interest this charter ought have been 
explained. St. Olave was the church that Earl Siward had built beyond 
the walls York and had been his place was this grant 
Earl Alan that led the founding St. Mary’s Abbey, whose 


ruins form,’ the language the guide-book, the most truly beautiful 


ornament the Northern metropolis.’ When Abbot Stephen and his 
brethren, fleeing from the cliffs Whitby, failed find the safety that 
they sought, even Lastingham its lonely dale, Earl Alan, friend 
Stephen, offered them St. Olave’s place thus became 
the nucleus abbey, from which Stephen was already styled, when 
Domesday was compiled, York’. But the record also proves 
the inchoate position the Probably, only held, yet, 
St. Olave’s and its four acres; Clifton and other lands must have been 
given later, when nobler abbey church was planned 1088-9. 
the early years William belong the two charters (nos. 313, 338) 
which speak St. Mary’s Abbey that name. The second these 
owe Dodsworth, the source whose transcript, read, not 
stated’. But must have been preserved among the title-deeds the 
abbey St. Mary’s Tower, hard by, till the day that Crawford sprang 
his mine and Dodsworth, with Fairfax his back, groped for deeds 
among the ruins. 


Hearne’s Textus Roffensis, occurs several times the Pipe 
Roll 1130. Freeman, Norm. Cong. (1870), ii. 374-5. 

cf. iv. (1871) 666. Mon. iii. 545-6. 

For, though ‘the abbot York’ entered fourth the list Yorkshire 
tenants-in-chief (fo. 298 b), there corresponding entry the text the record. 
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Those who know that Roger Dodsworth— name venerated 
every lover medieval really owe Dugdale’s’ 
Monasticon, will, the charter last mentioned, note with interest the kind 
slip which has corrected even the work that great and ardent 
antiquary. 338, 432, makes, like medieval scribe, mistakes, 
times, prelates’ names: easy for check them was not 
for him. But when the editor tells note no. 322 that, for 
Ralph, the King’s Dodsworth Rad. Capit. Justic. but 
using the Public Record Office Cartulary, this must treated 
pure error his part another matter, were indeed 
the case that Dodsworth, pure error’, had read cap’ 
the whole credibility his transcripts would 
thereby gravely impugned. The error, however, his critic’s. For Rad’ 
Justiciar’ duly found the copy (in later hand) this docu- 
ment fo. the Public Record Office Cartulary, and duly 
printed the Cartularium, ii. 291. How this has been overlooked 
not easy say, for the Chronicon (p. 209), cited the editor, 
expressly draws attention the variant, which Dodsworth faithfully 
transcribed. 

When one comes test the accuracy this Calendar collation 
with the Latin texts printed the appendix, one finds cause for some 
disquiet. charter William (1079-82) St. Stephen’s Caen 
the Calendar (no. 171) omits the entire clause, ‘cum tota terra quam 
dedit Milo Mariscalcus maritagio cum filia sua Arphasto territorio 
Venuncii, Cadomi (p. 124), although real importance 
carrying back early date the Norman marshals, lords Venoix 
adjoining Caen, who settled Hampshire the Conquest 
and claimed the marshalship England™ also renders Osberni 
Masculi’ Masculus’, but Giraldus the next line, 
Gerald the with the bewildering result that Gerald appears 
comparing no. (p. 135) with no. 396 find omnibus vicecomiti- 
bus baronibus fidelibus suis Francigenis Anglicis regni Anglie 
represented his and all which unintelligible, 
and suggests looseness haste. does the grant (no. 346) manor 
called Begeford Lee when discover that the Latin runs manerium 
nomine Begeford’ (p. 133). This, doubt, misprint, uncor- 
rected proof, but Mr. Whitwell gravely enters Bayford Lee, 
Herts’. The witnesses, also, this episcopo vice- 
Coutances]; the sheriff’. But who Hugh? Finally, note 
the earl and all Herts whom the charter addressed, informs 
that Robert Mortain and Roger Shrewsbury were both tenants 

Ramsey Cart., 234; Abb. Rames., 209. 

See Cal. Documents France, 157; The King’s Serjeants, pp. 89-90. 
the Pipe Roll 1192 William ‘de Venuiz’ charged, under Hampshire, pro 
habenda Marescalcia Domino 

The explanation seems that the entry the Calendar not taken from 


the text given the appendix (no, xxi), but from some other. For the Monasticon 
(vi. 1071) reads marescallus’, But one has find this out for 
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chief Bedfordshire (sic). What has this with Herts? 
possible that Bedfordshire here meant for Hertfordshire 

The Domesday notes, feared, are times actually mis- 
leading. For instance, no. 400, the Estona which belonged Countess 
Goda’ not the one Domesday Book 164’, which had 
belonged Turbert, but the Estune’ (Aston-sub-Edge) fo. 166 b., 
where read Goda comitissa tenuit.’ This important connecting 
the charter (through Lambeth church) with no. 302. with no. 452, 
confirmation Rochester the church St. Felix which 
addressed the Bishop and the Sheriff Suffolk’. common 
that this Felixstowe south-east Suffolk, but the editor’s 
note that Walton (co. Norfolk) entered D.B. ii. 173. The 
church mentioned possessing glebe acres, value 2s. 7d.’ 
Why refer Norfolk church, which, moreover, not that Walton 
but Pentney? no. 166 read the two hundred horses near 
the church and land Celintona’. this appended the note: 
Perhaps the reference Kingston, where the king had brood-mares 
(D.B. 36). the appendix similarly read the church Celin- 
(p. 124). Now, the first place, Mr. Davis has here misconstrued 
his text: the Celintona’ was separate endowment; the 
‘church’ was Westminster Abbey itself, and the were those 
moreover, could not Kingston where then was 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, who construed the text rightly, was disposed 
place Kent, but eluded all his even baffled the 
editors the Index the Charters and Rolls the British Museum 
parochia is, may add, the name- 
less estate assigned the Testa (p. 227) the abbot ‘in hundredo 

surprised find The King’s Serjeants (p. 123) cited for the 
statement that Aiulf camerarius, sheriff Dorset under William prob- 
ably acted Deputy Chamberlain Robert Malet’ (p. xxv). For not 
only such statement there found, but words actually dispose 
Mr. Davis’s argument that part Aiulf’s lands lay the manor 
Lulworth, and the time Henry there were Lulworth lands attached 
the Deputy Chamberlainship’. showed that these latter lands were 
‘carved out’ Domesday group ancient demesne, that they 
could have nothing with Domesday holding. There also, 
France. grant William II’ St. Stephen’s, Caen, manor 
named Creech (Cocre) Somerset exchange for his father’s crown 
and regalia’. The error strange one, for is, course, Coker, 
which the Domesday form; and St. Stephen’s had cell there 
consequence this But Mr. Davis, having made 
(in which Mr. Whitwell, course, follows him), cites Calendar for the 


See, for instance, Lewis’s Topographical Dict. 

According Collinson’s Somerset, 341, 344. 
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statement that Henry gave the manor Burton Bradstock exchange 
for Creech’. the Calendar (p. 157) the passage runs, and partly 
exchange for the churches and lands Crucha and Cosseham’, that 
say, for the churches Creech and Cosham, with their lands, which 
had been given William and appear Domesday the abbey’s. 
Mr. Davis himself observes that the manor Creech’ was distinct. 

The important struggle between the monks Fécamp, with their 
pre-Conquest rights Steyning, and their neighbours, the Braiose lords 
Bramber and their monks from Saumur, extended over three reigns, 
though the Calendar omits state that no. 220 also was entirely concerned 
with it, which necessary for the explanation nos. 416, 423. 
doubtful whether Mr. Davis has rightly apprehended the question 
issue these two latter documents. For makes William direct his 
justiciars ‘to cause the church Fécamp have the whole 
St. Cuthman (Steyning, co. Sussex) and adds note, For the possessions 
Fécamp Steyning, see D.B. 17, and Round, Cal. Documents 
France, 114’. the Latin text, which printed the appendix 
(no. the justiciars are directed cause Fécamp have totam 
parrochiam sancti Cuthmanni’, which defined earlier the document 
que Sanctum Cuthmannum pertinet castello 
rights St. Cuthman’s church over Steyning’ Castle, Beeding, and 
Bidlington. Now the Steyning’ Castle this document and no. 416 
was Bramber Castle point noted students castles 
and their names—while Beeding and Bidlington (unidentified index) 
were Braiose manors. Therefore was not the possessions Fécamp’ 
that were here dispute, but the parochial rights St. Cuthman’s over 
those Philip Braiose these places. 

The the printed Rydeware Cartulary 
inaccurately given Evelinghale’ (no. 456), and the place, con- 
sequence, not identified Edingale the index. Mr. Davis notes 
this document that, according the editor [of the Cartulary], Nicholas 
Stafford succeeded the sheriffdom 1088’; but what the editor 
has said that did not succeed his father till 1088’. matter 
fact, Nicholas lived through the reign Henry and was sheriff also 
under him,”’ that this precept’ means certainly William II. 
The Tuisuicz’ no. 256 not identified, but correctly reproduced 
from Arch. Journ., The original charter Winchester ought 
examined case Mr. Hudson Turner misread Tinsuicz’ (?), for the place 
Tingewick, Buckinghamshire (the Tedinwiche’ Domesday), proved 
plea-roll, temp. Ric. where occurs Professor 
Haskins contributes the text no. 425, which new document. 
notification addressed Veltrario Isenbardo Brevario’, and the 
editor’s illustrative comment that Isembardus senescallus witnesses 
three grants St. Evroul’. But the expert will perceive that there 
must have been double misreading, perhaps the scribe, and that 
the strange Brevario’ represents bernario’, which would once bring 

William Salt Arch. Soc., 1912, 274. 
Roll the King’s Court (Pipe Roll Soc., xxiv.), 221. 
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the document into line with the Constitutio, where the king’s 
are followed his peculiarly appropriate that this 
document, relating the Norman bernagium, should addressed the 
keepers the king’s 

All students early charters, writs, &c., are aware the importance 
the names their witnesses and addressees helping determine 
their date-limit. Accurate lists such names for the royal charters 
the Norman period are great desideratum, and the indexes these 
volumes will doubtless prove service. They seem, however, have 
been prepared with insufficient knowledge the personnel the period. 
Well-known men have sought under different headings with 
cross-reference, e.g. Baldwin, son Count Gilbert under Devon and Fitz- 
Gilbert (which was not his style), Richard, son Turstin Goiz under 
Richard and Goiz. Conversely, Robert Domesday baron 
four and brother Urse d’Abitot,™ identified (pp. 
151) with Robert Turstini’, the Domesday holder Great Roll- 
right, The one Frodo’ the note no. was Frodo, brother 
Abbot Baldwin, no. 242, not brother the abbot Ely, 
indexed 147 certain Eustace’ who occurs the note no. 383 
was other than Eustace, sheriff (as no. 122), 
which has bearing the document. Robert ‘de Ylie’, witness no. 23, 
obviously Robert d’Oilli, not and the Richard Cuceyo’ 
no. 352, must Richard Courcy, who occurs nearly twenty times 
this volume and who, though the fact may generally unknown, 
Mr. Davis (pp. held the (English) office iusticia 
But the Alberic no. 384 identical with the Alberic 
Couci’ nos. 115 299 and the Albericus Coci’ Domesday. 
these pages appears present with William and Philip the 
siege Gerberoy, and, afterwards, witnessing, under William II, 
charters Robert Normandy. was other than the Sire 
Coucy, and was also not improbably identical with that certain Alberic 
‘or Aubrey, whom’, says Freeman, ‘little known,’ who proved 
himself feeble warden the Northumbrian march, and who here 
witnesses, Aubrey, three spurious charters, which his name further 
condemns. 

strange find the editor apparently unaware that Ralf and 
Ran(d)ulf are distinct names, are Geoffrey and Godfrey for they all 
have their representatives to-day distinct Christian and family names. 
This singular confusion has proved cause error. The well-known 
frater Ilgeri’, Domesday tenant-in-chief eight counties, 
(447, 477), though the text the second given the appendix (p. 139) 
and runs, Ranulfo vicecomiti’; third (unindexed) becomes, 

Red Book, 813. See The King’s Serjeants, pp. 271-2 for this and for later 
instances the velterer and the berner being brought into conjunction. 


The quaintly rendered the Bear-ward’ the Red Book, 


See Feudal England. 
See Feudal England, pp. 167, 222-3. 
Domesday, Additamenta, pp. 


See The King’s Serjeants, 187. 
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double error, Ralph Fitz [sic] Ilger’ (413). But more serious the 
Bainard, chaplain’ (no. 395 and 151), for the ‘Ralf 
Baignardi’ cited Mr. Davis should have shown him that Bainard was 
personal, not territorial, surname, and the de’ therefore impossible. 
Yet, the strength this error, read that Ralph Bainard’ 
one those chaplains William who make occasional appearance 
(p. xxi). does not need, surely, much critical acumen perceive that 
capellano’ obviously Ranulf Flambard, the most familiar 
witnesses under William Rufus, and that ‘de Bainardo’ corrupt. 
for the Christian name Geoffrey, the (Domesday) bishop Coutances, 
being sometimes called Gaufridus and sometimes Gosfridus charters, 
names were distinct. But the editor does not hesitate render Gau- 
fridus filius comitis Eustacii’ (son-in-law Geoffrey Mandeville) 
‘Godfrey Bouillon’ 125 (and index) and Godfrey son 
Count Eustace’ nos. 202, 237, explain that was 
Defender the Holy and even find Godfrey Domesday 
elsewhere shown that this Gaufridus filius Comitis Eustacit 
Bolonia’ gave Ogbourne Priory land Balham, where was 
succeeded his son, William Bolonia and must have been natural 
son for the Defender the Holy Sepulchre Mr. Davis 
has added the mass legend which surrounds that heroic figure 
shows him married man with property Balham. 


Grand Schisme. Par J.-M. (Paris: Letouzey, 1913.) 


Abbé Vidal, whose calendar the Common Letters Benedict 
forms pendant that the Abbé Mollat for John XXII, has turned 
his stay Rome further account collecting all the references the 
Papal Registers the Inquisition France during the fourteenth century 
and down the end the Great Schism. this has added few 
documents from the Instrumenta Miscellanea, embodying proceedings 
Inquisition. The result volume 560 pages, and would have been 
larger had Vidal reprinted the numerous documents already 
tolerably accurate texts, such the Benedictine Registers Clement 
Denifle’s Chartularium, the Bullaria Eubel and Ripoll. 
cases contents himself with brief analysis the contents and 
reference the printed volumes. This rule, however, not absolutely 
rigid, and documents already printed less well-known books are given: 
full unless they are purely formal character. The material which 
Vidal has presented gradually falls off interest and importance, 
much indeed that the editor has temptation pursue through 
the more numerous, though possibly less complete, registers the following 
century. these pages find traces the Albigensian and Waldensian- 
heresies, the latter being especially rife Dauphiné and Savoy, and. 
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clearly beyond the power the popes repress effectually. There 
are good many documents dealing with the Fraticelli and the bodies 
akin them, while considerable portion the book deals with matters 
not primarily faith all, such witchcraft and even sacrilege, and 
the grosser forms immorality. 

From the nature the case only the exceptional workings the 
institution with which here have do. The papal authority might 
invoked either the inquisitors their victims, but either case the 
appeal involves some departure from the normal. cannot, therefore, 
draw any statistical conclusions, though get valuable side-lights 
the details the procedure. The editor has made this easier 
ting careful introduction, which summarizes the results his study 
the documents, and appending subject-index. throws new 
light the territorial organization the Inquisition, its staff, its victims, 
and its procedure. comments the beneficial effects papal inter- 
vention illustrated the documents, but seems somewhat blind 
the essential vice the institution itself, which, assigning the property 
the condemned the secular power, opened the door every kind 
abuse, and made difficult for the papacy interfere effectually 
the case miscarriage justice. only too clear from the documents 
that innocent person might irretrievably ruined long before the 
pope could take any effective measure for his protection. The value 
the book augmented the care with which the editor has supplied, 
when possible, from other sources, such the Doat collection the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the history the cases which the pope inter- 
vened. also adds, whenever can, short biographies the principal 
persons mentioned. These, though mostly derived from easily accessible 
sources, such Quétif and Echard, Wadding, help bind together what 
itself somewhat scattered material. Much material borrowed from 
Vidal’s own studies the more interesting cases various periodicals, 

few matters call for improvement. The index persons and places 
not quite complete; thus the priory Varenissis, the diocese 
Maguelonne, neither identified nor indexed. Simon Sudbury, who 
appears papal auditor 321, similarly omitted; and the 
insertion blank page has upset the references for number pages 
from 205 on. One the abstracts also little careless. 118 
certain persons are accused having made des images cire 
pierre’ for purposes witchcraft, where the evidence shows that stone 
moulds were cut and images cast from There are also more 
errors due accidents printing than there should and some 
these are uncorrected. would have been well add short account 
the materials used and bibliography. 

English readers will notice the documents relating Thomas Walleis, 
the Dominican who controverted the opinion John XXII upon 
the Beatific Vision, and sorcerer called William Altafex, the 
diocese London. are not noted the Calendar Papal 
Registers. letter interesting showing that John XXII 
could not read northern French with any certainty, and had have 
translated him. begs Charles write future. 
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may suggested, conclusion, that Pierre Matriolis and Pierre 
Maralogio Marvejols, both noted inquisitors Carcassonne 
1407, are really the same person. 


Edited for the Selden Society the 
(London, 1910, 1912, 1913.) 


THE preparation this edition was commenced the late Professor 
Maitland about fifteen years ago. transcribed manuscript the 
eyre which had discovered the University Library Cambridge. 
After his death the council the Selden Society engaged the late Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt editor. Mr. Harcourt discovered fifteen other manu- 
scripts containing reports this Eyre whole part’. Several 
MSS., e.g. the Cambridge text used Maitland, are copies others, 
but they are the main contemporary with the eyre. The work 
collation was finished 1909, before the death Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Bol- 
land has completed the task. has taken immense trouble, and the 
book has grown under his hands. year-book not orderly record. 
Its value lies largely the scraps evidence, the debates between counsel, 
the obiter dicta the judges, the comments and notes the reporter, 
which are not found the official rolls the eyre. may may 
not convey accurate impression the proceedings may may not 
report case the end. The council the Selden Society decided give 
complete edition possible the proceedings the eyre, they 
were seen the reporters the year-books. Mr. Bolland, therefore, 
addition careful revision Mr. Harcourt’s work and collation 
three other manuscripts, compared the various texts with the rolls 
the with the necessary plea rolls other courts, and even 
with other year-books. has found unedited year-book the 
London Eyre Edward (Hale MS. 141, Lincoln’s Inn), which 
especially suggestive (see vol. 11, xv). has arranged the cases system- 
atically, first pleas the Crown, then actions attaint and trespass, then, 
the second and third volumes, under all the other forms action. 
has translated the whole, added elaborate indexes each volume, and 
written three long introductions which continue not unworthily the 
work interpretation commenced Maitland his Pleas the Crown 
the County Gloucester. Historical students less than lawyers will 
profit much Mr. Bolland’s diligence and enthusiasm. 

Maitland apparently thought that year-book eyre was some- 


Mr. Bolland might have added useful section his introduction upon the 
preservation the rolls the eyre and other rolls which might needed during the 
eyre. For the former compare indenture Adam Stayngreve the delivery 
the treasurer and chamberlains the Exchequer the writs and three rolls relating 
the Eyre Kent, Edward III, printed Ancient Kalendars and Inventories 
the Treasury the Exchequer, iii. 161-3. Some the writs involved went back 
Edward II. note the procedure necessary secure the production rolls 
from the treasurer upon exception res iudicata will found the year-book 
under review (m1. 198). For other rolls 22, 67; xv. 
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thing rarity. The researches Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Bolland show 
that, although this particular eyre seems have found special favour 
with reporters and copyists, the compilation the year-books eyres 
was probably common the compilation other law books. the 
introduction his second volume Mr. Bolland naturally led give his 
own theory about the origin and authorship the year-books general 
Several the manuscripts contain reports cases which 
were not pleaded during the Eyre Kent all, but other courts 
earlier date. ‘Several them were cases tried the Cornwall Eyre 
Edward and they have been identified the Roll that Eyre, and 
reports them found Year Books the Eyre’ (1. xcix). Other cases 
were found the Banco Plea Rolls and Edward These facts, 
together with other considerations, have led Mr. Bolland the conclusion 
that the year-books were compiled from collections loose slips. The 
slips were written court juniors and were compiled, perhaps from 
dictation, sort commercial scriptorium scribes who were mere 
hacks untrained the law. Whatever may thought Mr. Bolland’s 
elaboration his very tempting and ingenious thesis, his solution cer- 
tainly more probable than most and fits the facts. explains the absence 
any original year-book, from which all copies must ultimately have 
been made. case this eyre, reported four manuscripts, bears out 
Mr. Bolland’s argument that the reports were written down court, and 
were not acquired from other sources. certain William Bamfield, 
who had been previously indicted before the justices, was found magna 
aula hic contra formam proclamacionis’ (1. 62). The editor, misled his 
view, which discards later volume, that the judges were not sitting 
the hall the archiepiscopal palace lii, translates within 
the great hall this but surely the meaning is, that the man was 
here, the great hall’, where the reporter was writing. 

The year-book the Eyre Edward does not contain much 
information special value the historian the reign. great deal 
business was done, and Mr. Bolland thinks that the eyre was one 
the longest ever held (1. the other hand, the previous eyre had 
been held twenty years before, that the amount work before the 
judges proof peculiar unrest disorder nor does the list cases 
suggest any such conclusion. Several famous interesting names 
appear. For example, there long suit writ warranto issued 
against Bartholomew Badlesmere 171). The excellent indexes 
will found sufficient guide all information this kind; and the 
reader will also note Mr. Bolland’s notes upon Sir Henry Staunton and 
his brother justices (1. xxiii and upon the legal writer, Austin 
Ripon xvi). The chief value the year-book the historian will 
found the long introductory description the opening proceedings 
the eyre (1. 1-59) and the evidence contained the reports and notes 
upon the functions the coroner, the relations between the eyre and other 
courts, the privilege the Cinque Ports, benefit clergy, the law 
gavelkind, &c. The articles the eyre (pp. 28-46) were 142 number. 
The assize food fixed for the eyre two knights and two serjeants 
(pp. 10, 11, 51) contains information upon prices. are told what the 
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chief customs the shire were, that they were chiefly founded upon 
gavelkind (p. 11), were claimed not franchises but common law 
(p. 50), and that they included local custom the finding 
pledges case misadventure (p. 59). twelve good men from each 
hundred were taken from elected body sixteen (p. 18).2 According 
one account (Harl. MS. 1062) each dozen examined upon oath and got 
return from the four men and the reeve each vill within the hundred 
(p. 13). opening speech the chief justice dwelt upon the duty the 
people Kent beat wickedness underfoot, and their best for the 
honour the king, pur ceo que pees terre prime fut estable 
ceo conte les mauvettes ostes come primes (p. 47). 
useful list references the eyre, compiled Mr. Bolland from the 
Patent and Close Rolls 214-18), illustrates the relations between the 
eyre and other courts. One case was transferred for judgement from 
the justices the king parliament, another was revised the king 
chancery—a very significant distinction (pp. 216, 218). The justices, 
indeed, brushed aside all arguments which would have limited the powers 
royal intervention. royal letter could validate writ issued contrary 
statute (Scotland Grandison, 161, 175). some notes 
one reporter quotes Spigurnel saying that the justices eyre had 
authority hear pleas pending the king’s bench (11. 205; 
xlvi. 217). the other hand, all pleas not entered before the king are 
silenced The object the eyre speed its lengthy sessions 
are regarded one day (11. 81). Delay contrary its very prin- 
ciple (11. xx. 205). one case (11. 49) seems that the justices allowed 
even the law merchant pleaded before them. 

Perhaps most light thrown upon the coroner, upon the procedure 
and law appeal benefit clergy, and upon the franchises. The 
coroner, the officer record, was the check upon usurpations the 
lord franchise. This comes out clearly Cornish case which involves 
the, prior Bodmin (1. 105). coroner failed record abjuration 
the realm, the hundred would amerced for escape (I. 129-30). Mr, 
Bolland might, think, have gone more carefully, his valuable account 
the coroner segg.), into the relation between the presentments 
the juries and the record the coroners’ rolls. His argument 
that the juries had previous access the records not very convincing 
the year-books only show that copies the rolls were distributed 
after the eyre had commenced. The whole subject the preparation 
the business the eyre needs investigation, the claim benefit 
clergy Ixxiii. 123; franchises, 1.116; 186,192. The last 
passage racy analysis Spigurnel the financial advantages 
which the king may derive from grant free warren. 

The year-book full similar interesting matter: Buckland Leamore 
(11. raises the question, Does the affixing his seal make man party 
indeed the value tallies all, called question counsel another 
case 35). The law regarding executors discussed several important 
cases (see 11. xvi). The archbishopric Canterbury was vacant the time 

Cf. 83, note the method choosing the jurors the grand 
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the eyre, and the case Burn Burton (111. 96) raised the point whether 
the demandant could recover the office porter the great door the 
archbishop’s palace, action novel disseisin, without having 
expression the royal will the matter. Finally, the case the Abbot 
Battle the Prior Christ Church xxxi. 161-7) deals with the plea 
that one the parties excommunicate and therefore cannot plead— 

have already referred several sections Mr. Bolland’s introduc- 
tions. This part the work suggests few additional observations. 
Economic historians will find list the trades carried the people 
Kent Edward reign (1. and philologists will note the new 
edition short treatise French orthography first published Thomas 
Wright 1840 The third volume contains section the 
salaries the justices and the fees the clerks xl). The privileges 
the Cinque Ports are dealt with (1. xxxv, xxxix, cf. 19) and the Eyre 
Roll quoted explain the custom known daunger (1. xc). Occasion- 
ally Mr. Bolland led into unnecessary speculations through his neglect 
historical literature. The curious identification borough and borgh 
xxi) provokes quite needless solution needless difficulty, for the 
Kentish borgh well known the equivalent the The thir- 
teenth-century legists not find the same problems Mr. Bolland does 
the practice abjuration (p. The discussion the assize 
fresh force would have been much more precise and accurate the 
writer had remembered the passages collected Miss Bateson her 
Borough Customs. They show clearly that possessory actions could 
dealt with borough courts.5 The word, says Mr. Bolland, never 
translated from the vernacular (111. xxxvii, but the Beverley customs 
speak vis recens, and the Scottish Leges Burgorum recens deforciacio. 
few other places, e.g. his discussion the knights the shire 
(1. xlix), his useful note upon the busones (1. xxvii), and his remarks 
upon the bills eyre (11. Mr. Bolland starts interesting inquiry 
only let drop. Legal critics will doubt find few similar blemishes. 
But when all told, there little criticize this long piece work 
and there are very few men who could wrestle simultaneously, Mr. 
Bolland does, with legal, philological, critical, and historical questions. 


See Morris, The Frankpledge System, pp. 93, 99, 103. 

Cf. Cox, Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers, pp. seqq. 

Borough Customs (Selden Society), 231 

Mr. Bolland’s discussion suggests mind that the bills presented poor 
suitors were written the sheriff’s clerk appointed deal with them. surely 
goes too far thinking that they illustrate the Anglo-French spoken the poorest 
folk xxv). The juries presentment entered their presentments their roll 
French, but presented them the bar English (1. 21). Proclamations were cried 
both French and English (1. 15). 
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Corpus Statutorum Italicorum, sotto direzione 
IL: dell’ Apennino Tosco-Modenese (Sambuca Pistoiese, Fri- 
gnano) secoli cura Quinto ALBANO SoRBELLI, 
del secolo XIV Val Taleggio, Dervio Corenno, 
Valsassina, cura IV: Statuti Perugia 
DEGLI Statuto Forli dell’ anno MCCCLIX con modifica- 
(Roma: Loescher, 1912-13.) 


this series contains the constitutions which were promulgated 
Cardinal Egidio d’Albornoz for the March Ancona 1357. The 
editor bases his text three manuscripts. The most important Otto- 
boniano latino 1402, fifteenth century, which believes 
also gives collations one the Angelica (fifteenth century) and 
another the Spanish college Bologna (late fourteenth century), both 
which believes have been copied for private use. Number 
the series comprises two statutes. That Sambuca Pistoiese was 
compiled 1291 and redacted 1340. fourteenth-century manuscript 
existed some years since the Archivio comunale Pistoia. was 
transcribed 1892 Zdekauer, and the edition based his copy, 
the original cannot found. The statute Frignano (of 1337) taken 
from fourteenth-century manuscript the Estense. The third and 
fourth numbers the series are continued. therefore pass them over 
for the present. Number gives the Statute Forli 1359 with modifica- 
tions 1373. based five manuscripts, all Forli. Before hazard- 
ing any observations the three volumes which are complete, will 
advisable state what the learned general editor the collection, 
Pietro Sella, proposes undertaking it. First, statute prepared 
after 1400 is, rule, admitted. Secondly, statute already 
edited is, rule, admitted. Thirdly, the editions are 
prefazione, indice glossario, modo facilitare ogni genere 
ricerca offrire una edizione regards the fulfilment 
the first and second points, exception can taken the three 
volumes under review. true that the Egidian Constitutions have often 
been edited. There are twelve editions, from that Iesi 1473 that 
Venice 1605. But these editions, Sella justly says, are inexact, 
full misprints, and arbitrary their arrangement that very 
difficult for the student get the original text. The Statute Forli 
also print (1616), but the text represents late revision. The 
Statutes Sambuca Pistoiese and Frignano have never been print 
before. come the third point—the preface, index, and glossary. 
obvious that, while these editions medieval texts the accuracy 
the text the essential thing, that exactly what the reviewer cannot 
judge. cannot expected transport himself the places where 
the manuscripts are found, and collate them for himself. But 
notwithstanding this difficulty, may able, shall 
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after, throw some light the care, want care, with which the 
transcriptions have been executed. 

The prefaces are rule jejune. They confine themselves general 
classification and valuation the manuscripts. The preface the 
Statute Sambuca Pistoiese gives concise but learned sketch the 
history the commune, which celebrated chiefly modern times from 
its unhappy differences with medico condotto. the preface the 
Statute Frignano quoted very interesting letter from Tiraboschi 
the acquisition the manuscript from which the printed text 
derived. The curious thing his statement the reasons why 
wishes purchased for the Estense. bellissime notizie, che sono 
intorno alle nobili famiglie quella provincia lumi, che cavano 
per Storia questi paesi, tutto pregevoli monumenti 
intorno confini questi Stati rendono questo codice degnissimo della 
Ducal Biblioteca.’ One sees that, 1778, one before the days historical 
jurisprudence. 

pass the glossaries. There none the Egidian Constitutions, 
but there one (four pages) the Statutes Forli and another (seven 
pages) common the Statutes Sambuca and Frignano. Conciseness 
always praiseworthy, but the case the Forli glossary perhaps 
carried rather far, especially when one notices that great part the 
glossary taken explaining words which seem first sight 
require explanation. For example, explained amasia’ 
explained baratteria’, and forth. evident that Italian 
medievalists require things made very easy. some cases the 
equivalent followed mark interrogation, and others there 
equivalent all. Let take one two these last cases, which 
may assumed that the learned editress will glad little help. 
book ch. 32, 70, the procuratores comunis are ordered provide 
well angnola, seda cathena. Seda the glossary, but without 
explanation. One cannot help suspecting that the manuscripts have 
secla, It. secchia’. See Frati’s Spoglio voci, s.v., the 
end his magnificent edition the Statuti Bologna—a model what 
definitive edition should be. there cites from his 
una secla ferrata dictam catenam posita.’ Wells seem chill the 
imagination the editress. Book ch. 34, 335, speaks cigognola 
putey platee. the glossary without explanation. the 
Italian carrucola’, the machinery well, comprising the cross-bar, 
the wheel, and the pulley. evidently derived from It. cicogna, the 
stork’. See Ducange, s.v. cigonia, and Meyer-Liibke, 1906, s.v. ciconia. 
the Statutes Bologna used more particularly the wheel (see 
Frati, s.v.), and the Statute Vicenza, ed. Lampertico, 257, the 
rope. blasphemer who cannot pay his fine submergatur ter cum 
cigognola Medieval legislators hesitated between two punish- 
ments for the impecunious blasphemer. The favourite was threefold 
less frequent, but probably more efficacious, was perforation 
the tongue. Our statute has salutary provision this effect. Book iii, 
ch. 183, Ligatis manibus retro, mittatur hamus forsechia 
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suam fustigetur sic ducatur per civitatem Forlivii cum tubis 
sonantibus.’ Forsechia the glossary, but without explanation. Should 
not read forfechia See Ducange, who cites Sienese will 
a.D. 1284: cum duabus pariis forficiarum.’ 

Whether not the editress has here read for she has certainly 
another place read ffor Book iv, ch. 37, 301, lays down that one 
charged for going per faudas, stipulas’ between 
October and March unless does harm capitalibus, arboribus 
the glossary without explanation. This wise, 
the word sauda. Our statute has, only four pages later (ch. 47, 
305), ‘in saudis, stipulis and the phrase similar one 
common the statutes. Stat. Pisauri, ed. 1531, book iv, ch. 45, fo. 77a; 
saudis, stopolis magiaticis ciuitatis comitatus Stat. Urbini, 
ed. 1559, book vi, ch. 23, fo. 125 Saudis Genestris rupinis stipulis.’ 
Stat. Auximi, ed. 1571, book vii, ch. 22,‘ damno dato cum bestiis 
campo stoppiariae, maiese, vel sodo. Sauda terra solida’. 
Stat. Caesenae, ed. 1589, book iii, 195, per prata autem terras saudas, 
quae secari consueverint.’ See also pp. 196 and 199. the same chapter 
our statute there are two other words which are given the glossary 
without explanation, manzatica and berletum. for manzatica, simply 
John Florio land sowne every other yeere, any lande that lies fallowe’. 
the Stat. Ferrariae, ed. 1534, book vi, ch. modo forma arandi,’ 
fo. terrae aratoriae’ are divided into terrae mazaticae’ and 
restipulatoriae’. for see Ducange, s.v. broletum. 
there confines the meaning square planted with trees town, 
but our statute used the more general sense plantation 
young trees. 

will only give one more instance, out several before me, show 
how little elementary research would have enabled the editress 
perfect her glossary. Book ch. 72, 101, prohibits workmen from 
throwing into the river scarnativa calcinariorum nec brodum gallate 
nec fluglate’. Scarnativa, gallata, and fluglata are down the glossary 
but unexplained. Provisions this sort are common the statutes. 
Stat. Padova, ed. Gloria, Calegarius aliquis non debeat proicere galle- 
tam vel foiatam vel tincturam nec vacuet viis calcinarium’; Stat. 
Modena 1327, book ii, ch. 35, 251; Constituto Siena 1262, 
dist. iii, p.331; book iv, ch. auriculae 
bestiarum,’ 282. the editress had only meditated these provisions— 
the number might easily increased tenfold—or she had glanced 
Attilio Portioli, Corporazioni artiere Mantova, 1884, 118, 
she had perused the erudite notes Giovanni Monticolo 
delle Veneziane, vol. ii, Roma, 1905) the Capitolare dei Blancarii’ 
and the Capitolare dei Conciatori Pelli, and especially those pp. 116 
500 510 604, these uncouth words would have had 
terrors for her. One observation may permitted about the word 
has two meanings. denotes (as here) the bath gall-nuts 
which the skins are dyed, and also denotes liquid measure. 
thirteenth-century poem given Monaci’s Crestomazia, 289, there 
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play these meanings: lato ten sette gallete pur del meglior 
per poter ben There also play here which means. 
both drink and prepare skins. 

The authors the glossary Sambuca Pistoiese and Frignano also 
indulge too many glimpses into the obvious. For instance, have, 
under the letter abscens absens, afines affines, aperire, 
aringare, asaltare assaltare, assellus asellus. what use 
all this except true that the general editor the collec- 
tion alludes the interest the Sambuca statute dal punto vista 
surely cannot further the study philology note whenever 
scribe has used double instead single letter vice versa. 

Where the editors the glossary cease confine themselves the- 
task adding subtracting consonant, their surety touch seems to- 
forsake them. many cases they add note interrogation their 
explanations. One must fairness admit that the expression doubt 
generally least judicious the interpretation. Here striking 
case. Intendatum explained non atteso?’ Now the chapter where 
the word occurs—Stat. Sambuca, ch. 101—is this effect: order 
that whoever ought receive from any one any sum virtue debt, 
from two years last past and henceforward, unde instrumentum debiti 
appareat intendatum instrumentum and who has the instrument 
loan cannot claim except half the money which contained the 
instrument with the explanation offered, cannot make 
head nor tail this passage, but becomes clear put comma after 
appareat and read order that whoever ought receive 
from any one any sum virtue debt, respect which 
instrument debt forthcoming, let deemed (intendatur) 
dupli”,’ &c. possible that something has dropped 
out here. most the enactments which deal with this matter, the 
presumption that the sum named the instrument twice the sum 
actually lent only made against public usurer. See the passages 
iv. 604, Fabrizi (Carlo), Delle usure del Friuli, Perhaps 
should read appareat [ab usurario will give one two 
more instances where the mark interrogation shows discretion. 
glossed facere The rubric Stat. Sambuca, ch. 15, Quod 
nullus vendat vel aparzet officium suum’. The body the law 
debeat vendere nec alicui persone illud 
another chapter (ch. 113) the phrase is: non debeat dictam ghabellam 
pedagium aliqua persona,’ &c. The explanation given 
may right, but would suggest See Rezasco, s.v. appalto. 
book iii, ch. 27, usufructare bagolare cum personis bestiis terri- 
torium districtum Might not baiulare, exercise 
dominion over’? glossed There word 
busenum Stat. Padova, ed. Gloria, 424, per busenum sive portam latam 
seu amplam trium There the word explained Gloria 
conduit. 

many cases the learned glossators give word without any interpreta- 
tion. One cannot always see whether this proceeds merely from 
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because they think the meaning too perfectly obvious. For instance, 
one place the glossary there are five very plain words given succes- 
sion without explanation: runchus, ruspamentum, ruspare, ruvi- 
glis(de). hard believe that the editors Italian statute not 
know what stexina is—still harder understand why, they know, they 
not give the commoner form found the laws the mother- 
city (Stat. Potest. Pist., ed. Zdekauer, book ii, ch. 43, 69, stasina 
mobili ’). 

have enlarged the weakness these two glossaries with great 
reluctance. The learned editors have done valuable service transcribing 
much unpublished material. But not quite enough for the purposes 
edizione definitiva, such promised us, give transcript 
one manuscript and the variants one two others. The statutes 
the Italian communes are inexhaustible quarry the students 
law, history, economics, and manners and customs. Although many 
volumes have already been published, fresh material will always wel- 
come. Every reader will wish this Corpus long and prosperous life. 
But the labour the student infinitely facilitated proper glossaries. 
would urge future editors bear mind that the resources civiliza- 
tion are not exhausted simply because you cannot instantly find word 
Ducange. Even with the latest additions, very inadequate 
Italian matters. Where word puzzling, often useful glance 
other contemporary statutes materia, especially those neigh- 
bouring communes. also useful, where you are dealing with technical 
terms trades and manufactures, look the special statutes those 
trades and manufactures—quantities have been published—or technical 
treatises the subject hand. But all this, editors will justly say, takes 
time and trouble. ASHBURNER. 


Les D’Orgemont Une grande Famille parlementaire aux 
Par (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1913.) 


discovery the French National Archives some documents relating 
plot for the delivery Paris John Burgundy April 1416 
first attracted Mirot’s attention Nicolas d’Orgemont, who was 
canon Notre-Dame and implicated the plot. Nicolas came 
remarkable family public officials, whom the most distinguished was 
his father, Pierre d’Orgemont, the chancellor Charles the author 
was led naturally study the rise the family. This was the more needful 
because there were some doubtful points its early history which required 
settled. Mirot concludes that the chancellor was probably 
the son one Jean d’Orgemont, and born Lagny-sur-Marne about 1315 
(not 1303, has been commonly stated). The first part his work 
devoted sketch the careers the chancellor, his two elder sons— 
Pierre, who was bishop Paris from 1384 till his death 1406, and 
Amauri, layman, who was chancellor Louis Orleans and died 
1400—and his youngest son Guillaume, less distinguished official, who 
survived till 1422. the second part Mirot traces the gradual accumu- 
wealth and estates the successive members the family. 
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Almost the whole narrative has had painfully reconstructed from 
deeds and records. cannot said that makes entertaining reading. 
But admirable piece work its kind, which has more than 
usual interest from the fact that the family owned three important houses 
Paris, the Hétel d’Orgemont, the Hétel d’Orgemont-Méry, and the 
des Tournelles. The first passed through heiress 1485 
Guillaume Montmorency, grandfather the celebrated Anne, first 
duke, and constable France, and came known the Hotel 
Montmorency. The second, which was close the first, was also 
famous house. The third became the palace John Bedford, and 
part the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the Hotel d’An- 
gouléme. Another acquisition the chancellor was Chantilly, the 
early history which one chapter devoted; from documents 
preserved the chateau that much the material for the present volume 
derived. With the third part Mirot comes his chief subject, 
the career Nicolas d’Orgemont, the third son the chancellor. 
Nicolas was cripple, whence was called commonly 
Like the rest his family, adopted official career 
was councillor the parliament Paris, archdeacon Amiens, 
dean St. Martin Tours, and canon Notre-Dame. Though his 
ecclesiastical benefices were not the first rank, the wealth which 
inherited from his father and eldest brother gave him position 
importance. There was nothing very striking his career, but 
Mirot has succeeded piecing together much that interesting 
for the social and ecclesiastical life the time. had 
aptitude for intrigue, and though politics seems have been 
moderate Burgundian, his known character and his influential position 
the chapter Notre-Dame probably made him natural confidant 
for the plot 1416. The result was disastrous the plot was discovered 
the eve its execution the chief conspirators were promptly executed 
and though Nicolas, ecclesiastic, escaped the extreme penalty, had 
submit public degradation, the loss his benefices, and the 
confiscation his private wealth. died miserably, after few months 
imprisonment, September 1416. There not much the story 
his but was worth telling could told the admirable 
manner which Mirot has accomplished. hardly necessary say 
that the text justified ample notes. addition there lengthy 
appendix with valuable collection illustrative documents. 


Chapman Hall, 1913.) 


authoritative life Cesare Borgia has long been needed, and readers 
Mr. Woodward’s previous works looked forward with confidence the 
present biography. They have not been disappointed. This admir- 
able book, based exhaustive research and distinguished throughout 
the discriminating judgement which springs from old and intimate acquain- 
tance with the conditions renaissance Italy. Fresh discoveries are 
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hardly expected field which has been ransacked both 
historians the papacy and students Machiavelli, but the familiar 
facts Cesare’s meteoric career gain meaning and unity the 
light Mr. Woodward’s interpretation. Particularly striking the 
importance which attaches the relations between the Borgia 
and the kings Aragon. From the time when Alonso Borja came 
Italy with Alfonso Aragon, the conqueror Naples, until his great- 
nephew Cesare set sail for his Spanish prison, some seventy-five years 
later, the all-important factor the fortunes the Borgia was their 
alliance with the Aragonese dynasty. long this friendship was 
maintained intact the House Borgia flourished. The cardinal feature 
the policy Alexander was dependence upon Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and when the interests his son Cesare abandoned that policy 
order identify himself with the French cause Italy, made the 
great mistake his life. This new departure was taken with profound 
misgiving his part, but was overborne Cesare’s masterful spirit 
and his own desire for the immediate aggrandizement his family. 
The event proved that Alexander was right and his son wrong. And 
upon Cesare fell pay the uttermost the penalty his misjudge- 
(p. 18). 

Among the documents printed here for the first time the treaty 
between Alexander and Alfonso Naples (22 March 1494, app. viii), 
which determined the attitude the papacy towards Charles 
Italian expedition. the episode the murder the captains 
Sinigaglia have the Urbino manuscript ascribed Federigo Veterani 
(app. xviii). This narrative, together with the diario Biagi Buonac- 
corsi, which also cited (app. xvii), ranks with Machiavelli’s dispatches 
among the most trustworthy accounts the bellissimo inganno Sini- 
gaglia. For everything relating the Spanish kingdoms Mr. Woodward 
has made considerable use Zurita, Anales Corona Aragon, 


authority which, points out, has been too little utilized 


the Borgia. 

the problem the murder the duke Gandia the author has 
new material offer. reiterates the conclusion modern criticism 
that there proof whatever Cesare’s guilt, but the same time 
regards his responsibility for the deed means improbable. 
Jealousy and interest, therefore, may fairly adduced motives for 
the murder Gandia the hand Cesare. the light later events, 
the antecedent improbability fratricide carries little weight. Yet 
must repeated that the fact that action not inconceivable 
itself proof the occurrence such action’ (p. 117). With 
regard that other cause célébre, the death Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 
Mr. Woodward does not exercise the same cautious reserve. While 
admitting the absence all proof the actual manner Gian Gale- 
death, concludes: Indirectly, course, was due the 
treatment him his uncle and guardian’ (p. 66). The treatment 
accorded the duke Milan Lodovico Moro quite much 
open question the precise nature the relations existing between 
Cesare and the duke Gandia. are tempted retort the author’s 
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own words, the fact that action not inconceivable itself 
proof the occurrence such action 

write the life Cesare Borgia also the biographer 
Alexander VI, and the personality Rodrigo stands out these pages 
even more clearly than that his son. Mr. Woodward gives impressive 
sketch the nature the papacy upon Alexander’s accession, and 
the qualifications which the age demanded the Head Christendom. 
Punctual the performance his ecclesiastical duties, having, was 
understood, peculiar devotion St. Anne, distinguished canonist, 
and first-rate man business, there seemed every likelihood that 
would rise his position, like Aeneas Sylvius before him, and turn out 
successful and estimable pope. Yet whereas Pius improved during 
his pontificate, Alexander deteriorated, until last his unprincipled 
family ambition and his flagrant contributed the ruin 
his dearest ambitions. The horizon the Borgias was bounded 
their own family, yet, personal motives notwithstanding, they played 
their part the foundation the modern state. Romagna and 
the Patrimony, Mr. Woodward points out, they struck feudal 
anarchy one its last strongholds. Owing the good government 
which Cesare established Romagna has been rendered immortal 
Machiavelli, while Cesena, Imola, Forh, and their sister cities clung 
the last hope his return, and, long after his death, continued bless 


The Rise and Fall the High Commission. Ph.D, 
Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


the court high commission, use the inaccurate but current 
expression, fills large space Tudor and Stuart history, this book 
the first give adequate account it. The story difficult write 
because the records the court, save few fragments, disappeared during 
the civil war, and the historian has piece his narrative together from 
the most varied materials, patent rolls, state papers, ecclesiastical records, 
private letters, law books, theological treatises, pamphlets, libels. All these 
sources have been laid under contribution Dr. Usher, who has ransacked 
libraries and collections documents with untiring industry. The result 
most valuable addition the history English institutions. 

The high commission commonly regarded ecclesiastical court, 
and such was practice during the greater part its existence. 
Strictly speaking, however, was merely body delegates whom the 
Crown appointed from time time for the purpose enforcing its 
ecclesiastical supremacy. originated with Henry renunciation 
papal authority. Having assumed, or, claimed, resumed the 
powers which the pope had exercised England, Henry found necessary 
make provision for enforcing them. Hence arose the appointment 
temporary commissions, which several were constituted the reigns 
Henry and Edward. Mary’s reign also, notwithstanding her renun- 
ciation the supremacy, commissions were issued, and 1559 Elizabeth 
continued the series with patent which, according the commonly 
VOL. CXIV. 
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accepted view, aimed the creation permanent body. Dr. Usher 
shows, however, that the wording this patent was largely borrowed 
from one which Mary issued 1557, and finds evidence any 
new departure. think that makes too much the resemblance 
the two documents. going too far say that Elizabeth and Mary 
used the selfsame methods (p. 26). There was radical difference. Mary 
issued her patent order lend the help the temporal arm church 
which she regarded supreme spiritual matters, Elizabeth issued hers 
order control church whose supreme governor she claimed be. 
For this reason the famous clause the latter’s patent which empowered 
the commissioners reform heresies absent from that Mary, while 
the provision the patent 1557 which requires obstinate heretics 
made over the ordinary finds counterpart that 1559. 

Until Elizabeth had been several years the throne the high com- 
mission was essentially executive body, the principal instrument the 
government for suppressing and punishing divergences from the established 
religion. one the most original parts his book (cc. iii-v, xi, xii) 
Dr. Usher shows how, its functions that capacity, came add 
those court proper, administering the law between private parties, 
and gives full account its organization and new 
chapter opened its history with the attacks the puritans the end 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the puritans and common law judges combined 
the reign Dr. Usher devotes third his book (cc. 
these struggles, which has already dealt with more summarily 
his Reconstruction the English Church. the merits the questions 
dispute finds that law and right were the side the commission. 
bears hardly Coke and his brother judges, disputing the correctness 
their law and history and ascribing their opposition the main 
professional jealousy. think that sometimes does them less than 
justice. Thus Cheekit’s case (p. 208) impugns Coke’s good faith 
the assumption that the chief justice denied the jurisdiction the 
commission cases heresy and schism. But Coke’s prohibition inter- 
fered point procedure, was not concerned with jurisdiction. 
Again Dr. Usher severe Coke for maintaining that the jurisdiction 
the commission was limited ‘enormous’ offences (pp. 185, 197). 
But the ecclesiastical lawyers themselves expressed similar view (p. 185) 


and was adopted practice (p. 309). the other hand, justly 


taxes Coke with unscrupulousness the use precedents (pp. 191, note 2). 
have verified one these from the original plea roll (Common Bench, 
Mich., and Eliz., Plea Roll 1262, 1556). Coke that 1567 
Leigh, attorney the Common Pleas, having been imprisoned the 
Fleet the ecclesiastical commissioners for hearing mass, was released 
the judges because they held that the commissioners had power 
imprison him for that offence. matter fact, the judges released 
him because was attorney their court and they held that, 
such, was privileged from arrest while the court and while going 
and from it. They neither denied nor affirmed the right the com- 
mission imprison men for hearing mass, 


Institutes, pt. (1648), 333. 
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The storm raised Coke was laid 1611 the issue new patent 
which defined precisely the jurisdiction and procedure the court. 
This ended its conflict with the common law. the reign Charles 
entered the last stage its existence. New commissions increased 
its powers and Laud revived its visitatorial functions, which had been 
abeyance for many years. The energy with which used instru- 
ment for suppressing puritanism led its abolition 1641 the party 
which became dominant the state with the meeting the Long Parlia- 
ment. Its fall has commonly been attributed the violence and injustice 
its proceedings, but Dr. Usher shows that, when account taken the 
manners the time, its procedure the last was mild and the punish- 
ments which inflicted rarely excessive. fell victim, not much 
its own iniquities, change the spirit the age, which would 
longer tolerate the methods Elizabeth and Whitgift. 

few minor points may noted. mistake say (p. 27) 
that Elizabeth’s supremacy act was being passed while commissioners were 
deposing the Marian clergy. There were commissioners and depriva- 
tions until after the act had become law. The statement that 
permission was given colleges translate the prayer book into Latin 
incorrect. The sentence beginning new paragraph 162 obscure. 
The reference the Law Quarterly Review 221 not traceable. 
286 assumed that the marriage Hertford and Lady Catherine 
Grey was fruitless. But sons were born 1561 and 1563. 338 


Duchesse Chevreuse. Par (Paris: Hachette, 
1913.) 


MADAME played important part the politics her time 
and proved formidable enemy both Richelieu and Mazarin. Through 
her marriage with the Duc Luynes she became superintendent the 
queen’s household, post which she gained great influence over Anne 
Austria and imbued her with her own frivolous tastes. the death 
Luynes she married Claude Lorraine, and was thus connected with 
the powerful family Guise. the negotiations for the marriage between 
Henrietta Maria and the Prince Wales the Duc Chevreuse played 
important part, and was who conducted the bride England, where 
the duchess gained great popularity court. Richelieu mistrusted Madame 
Chevreuse, but required her influence the friend Charles and 
Buckingham compose the difficulties which had arisen out the 
marriage contract and which threatened the amicable relations between 
the English and French courts. Madame Chevreuse her turn, 
however, disliked the cardinal, and became the centre the conspiracy 
which focussed upon the projected marriage Gaston Orleans 
with Mademoiselle Montpensier. Chalais, the keeper the king’s 
wardrobe, was drawn into the plot, but after his arrest made 
known her intrigues and denounced her the author the cabal. 
Thus Madame Chevreuse was ordered her first exile. She escaped 
Lorraine, where her kinsman, Charles IV, gave her refuge his court. 
Bb2 
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The Huguenots were then active revolt, and while the siege 
Rochelle was impending, Lord Montagu was sent the duke Lorraine 
unfold the extensive plans Buckingham for French invasion. 
fell love with the fair exile, who proceeded win over the duke and 
resume communication with prominent nobles. After the flight Marie 
Medicis, Richelieu had draw closer Anne Austria, who demanded the 
return Madame Chevreuse, since her good offices were also needed 
detach Lorraine from the house Austria and persuade the duke 
alliance with France. Madame Chevreuse came understanding 
with Richelieu, but she soon began intrigue with foreign powers, gaining 
the necessary information upon state affairs from the keeper 
the seals, who had become devotedly attached her. rumour 
reached the cardinal plot against his own person. Chateauneuf was 
arrested, February 1633, and Madame Chevreuse was exiled Touraine. 
She here contrived correspond with Anne Austria, tried stir 
the hostility Spain, and bring about alliance between Lorraine, 
Savoy, and the Empire, and she also communicated with the Low Countries. 
the letters taken from Porte, the queen’s confidant, her schemes were 
fully revealed. fear arrest she fled Spain, and then found wel- 
come the court Charles where she intrigued with the Spanish 
ambassador and Marie Medicis. She soon moved Brussels, where 
she took part the conspiracy the Count Soissons. 

After the death Louis and Richelieu she was permitted 
return court, was thought that she might preserve the balance 
between the Guise and Lorraine faction and that the 
princes. Hoping, however, get rid Mazarin and recover her 
influence over the queen regent, with whom she had lost favour, she 
threw herself into the conspiracy the Importants’. She was again 
exiled, but continued plot against Mazarin. Afterwards she fled 
England, but the parliamentarians refused aid her, she went 
Liége, where she intrigued against France, and informed Piccolomini 
the movements French troops. the earliest days the 
Fronde she was therefore not Paris, but the populace believed that 
she would bring troops their aid. Molé, the president, pleaded for her, 
and Retz, who was love with her daughter, worked for her return. 
This was sanctioned the treaty Rueil, April 1649. Throughout 
the Fronde Mazarin sought gain her alliance, asked for her advice, 
and far possible granted the demands her friends. Nevertheless, 
she engaged incessant intrigue with great vigour and ability, and was 
the author the plan for uniting all the Frondeurs, which might 
have made the movement success. After the defeat Condé 
and the declaration the king’s majority, monarchical absolutism entered 
upon new phase, and Madame Chevreuse finally retired from court. 

Louis Batiffol has given fresh and eminently readable picture 
Madame Chevreuse and the social life her times. has made use 
number hitherto unpublished materials which throw new light 
the subject, and has carefully re-examined most the documents 
which were printed Victor Cousin 1862 the appendix his valuable 
biography. claims have made fuller use than Cousin did these, 
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and some cases has had recourse more extensive copies, notably 
that made Charpentier the correspondence and 
Madame Chevreuse, and those the Archives des Affaires étrangéres 
which deal with the adventures the duchess England and Spain. 
full bibliography given the end the volume. 

MAXWELL. 


The History England from the Accession James the Second. Lorp 
Professor Modern History the University Oxford. vols. 
Vols. (London: Macmillan, 1913, 1914.) 


the past decade two historians have become conscious the 
importance their subject contemporary representations portraits, 
topography, costume, and the like. The need for such help had been 
felt such writers Thomas Carlyle and the Earl Stanhope, and the 
impulse given them brought about the foundation the National Portrait 
Gallery. The majority, however, historians still continued ignore 
the value portraits and similar illustrative objects historical 
happened thought any particular case that illustrations 
would add the popularity edition, was, more often than not, 
left the publisher find and select the illustrations, about which the 
historian himself did not trouble his head. The consequence was that 
some writers history, who would have considered their reputations 
not actually damaged, the publication false document, 
have nevertheless lent their names the publication prints, especially 
portraits, the authenticity which they have not made any inquiry. 
case this should seem too strong accusation, conspicuous instance 
may given. Many years ago, when the present writer was director 
the National Portrait Gallery, was consulted the late Professor 
Gardiner question portraiture relating the period the 
Commonwealth. opportunity was taken testing Mr. Gardiner’s 
knowledge the portraiture and other illustrative material connected 
with this period. confessed that his knowledge and appreciation 
anything with the fine arts was scanty that had always 
depended, when such questions arose, upon the statements other 
people. When was pointed out him that portraits should 
treated documents, and their authenticity submitted the strictest 
investigation, his interest was awakened, and before long was ready 
believe his own authority that there are authenticated portraits 
such historical characters Admiral Blake President Bradshaw, 
which happen fall within his period, and that the whole question 
historical portraiture was one which writer history could afford 
neglect. 

Before this, however, excellent attempt had been made illustrate 
England, for which the illustrations were selected such trustworthy 
authorities Sir George Scharf, Viscount Dillon, P.S.A., and Mr. 
St. John Hope. similar instance the value which such illustrations 
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add standard historical work shown the illustrated edition 


Sir Sidney Lee’s Life Shakespeare. is, therefore, perhaps 


somewhat surprising that illustrated edition Lord Macaulay’s 
History England should have been issued, especially this historian 
refers frequently engravings and pictures authorities for his 
text. one could better fitted supervise and produce such 
edition than Professor Firth, Oxford, whose very name 
carries authority with it. trustee the National Portrait Gallery, 
Firth with good reason draws upon the treasures that collection 
for the majority the illustrative portraits. These are, course, the most 
accessible, and the least expensive, from publisher’s point view; but 
historian should bear mind that though the portraits the National 
Portrait Gallery are carefully selected, and, with very few exceptions, 


can relied upon authentic, they only represent such fragments 


the wealth similar material throughout the country the poverty 
and restricted opportunities the trustees have been able scrape 
together for the benefit the nation. 

With reference the new edition itself, which the first two volumes 
have just been issued, will found that Mr. Firth content reprint 
Lord Macaulay’s work stands, with the mere addition Lord 
Macaulay’s original revisory notes. The critical edition this great 
history, for which, Mr. Firth admits, Mr. Gladstone expressed 
strong desire, must still awaited patience. regret that this 
critical study should not have been combined with the illustrated edition, 
because feel that one better qualified criticize Lord Macaulay 
than Mr. Firth. Unless, therefore, Mr. Firth preparing such critical 
edition another form, fear lest the issue this illustrated reprint 
should prove the sum total issued his recension Lord 
Macaulay’s work. 

the illustrations, the names those who have lent their 
assistance Mr. Firth are sufficient guarantee that the illustrations 
are well chosen and may relied upon for authenticity. Seeing 
that the period chosen Lord Macaulay distinctly and intentionally 
limited that following the accession James II, not unreasonable 
question the value illustrating copiously the introductory chapters, 
which the historian gives literary bird’s-eye view the history 
England before the date selected. Portraits Edward IV, Henry 
Cranmer, Hooker, and others, seem out place edition Macaulay. 
Generally speaking, most praiseworthy attempt has been made 
reproduce from original works and not from copies. striking 
passage his famous essay Strafford, Lord Macaulay alludes the 
valuable illustration character found the famous portrait 
Strafford and his secretary Van Dyck; seeing that this portrait, 
through the kindness its owner, Earl Fitzwilliam, has been for some 
time accessible the public reproductions from the original painting, 
somewhat disappointing find Mr. Firth reproducing nothing 
better than the engraving Vertue, which most the power and 
character Strafford’s physiognomy has been lost and the value 
the portrait considerably reduced for historical accuracy. The same may 
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said about the double portrait the duke and duchess Lauderdale 
Sir Peter Lely Ham House, the character which quite altered 
the mezzotint engraving here reproduced. portrait William 
Dobson, the painter, who died during the civil war, seems rather out 
place illustration the state England 1685. 

the second volume the editor has not been able avoid some 
the pitfalls which await the rash student iconography. Some these 
pitfalls occur among the numerous mezzotint-engravings, issued the 
early years the eighteenth century was not uncommon 
for unscrupulous publisher convert portrait, especially that 
lady fashion, from one person another, changing the name the 
plate. Here there reproduction portrait, engraved mezzotint, 
stated represent Lady Henrietta Wentworth, the mistress the Duke 
Monmouth. may so, but later state this engraving bears the 
name the duchess Dorset. There is, however, less excuse for finding 
another lady reproduced 725 Catherine Sedley, and again 
799, Arabella Sedley, countess Dorchester. The identity royal 
mistresses not matter paramount historical importance, but Mr. Firth 
seems have got into tangle with the two ladies, who shared the favours 
James, duke York, Catherine Sedley, countess Dorchester, and 
Arabella Churchill. 

Such criticisms, which scarcely affect the value this edition 
whole, are due wish that work connected with the name Mr. Firth 
should find itself exposed them. Both historian himself, and 
trustee the National Portrait Gallery, Mr. Firth holds position 
such authority that even minor indiscretion his part may lead the 


Histoire Commerce Frangais dans Levant 


Par 
Masson. (Paris: Hachette, 1911.) 


subject French commerce the Mediterranean, and more especially 
the trade with the Levant and with North Africa, which has always 
been centred Marseilles, one which Professor Paul Masson has made 
peculiarly his own. His first volume, published some eighteen years ago, 
carried the story French Levantine commerce down the end the 
seventeenth century, and furnished fuller and more scholarly account 
than possess any separate branch English foreign trade. 
Since that time has been drawn other directions the actualité 
the intrinsic attractions different phases French commerce and 
colonization. The delay thus occasioned the completion his earlier 
scheme scarcely regretted. Masson’s detailed studies the 
North African trade—themselves great value—have certainly increased 
his competence complete his account Levantine commerce, since the 
essential conditions the two spheres are very similar; and the present 
volume naturally shows riper judgement the larger questions 
commercial policy than the earlier one. These compensations for delay 
are clearly exhibited the comprehensive scope the new work. Book 
gives account the internal organization the trade based upon 
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the constitution the‘ free Marseilles with the chamber com- 
merce the one hand, and upon the centralizing policy the French 
government during the post-Colbertian period mercantilism the 
other. clear and most instructive picture drawn the conflicts 
the local interests Marseilles with the central bureaucracy, and 
both these forces with other economic interests that were struggling 
against restriction, e.g. those the textile manufactures and the less 
favoured ports, and with the increasing influence the économistes 
the side natural liberty’. This section the work completed 
account the organization the Echelles, i.e. the factories 
staples French commerce the Levant. book ii, under the head 
External Influences’, the effect local conditions and the financial 
policy the central government come first for consideration, and then 
the relations France with the Porte, the anarchy prevailing through- 
out the Ottoman empire, the disturbances caused naval warfare and 
piracy, and the rivalry other commercial nations. Book iii descends 
material and geographical detail the main commodities imported 
and exported and the distribution the markets; and concludes 
indicating the close connexion Levantine trade with French political 
interests the Near East. 

Even this bald summary will scarcely fail suggest the varied interest 
Professor Masson’s work. The future historian British commerce 
with the East, writing, may hope, sine ira studio, will find important 
side-lights the account here given French trade through the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf; and the chapter L’anarchie turque’ furnishes 
ample illustration the essential condition that nomadic trade out 
which European commerce slowly emerged the middle ages, and which 
long remained its sole medium contact with the Far East. 

But the central interest the work lies the earlier chapters, 
which masterly survey provided the workings French mercan- 
tilism all its aspects and interactions during the eighteenth century. 
The policy Colbert and his immediate successors was dealt with 
Masson’s earlier volume. Just Tudor statesmen copied the restric- 
tions which were the symptoms commercial decay Venice and 
Flanders the belief that they were implanting the principle life, 
Colbert sought emulate the commercial prosperity England 
imitating the corporate monopolies which had been incubus her 
trade just the moment when England was the point shaking 
most them off. Colbert’s Levant Company was, however, like the rest 
these creations, failure, and the subsequent regulation the Marseilles 
trade rested upon basis which the great minister’s schemes were only 
partially realized. redemption and commutation dues, terms 
which the city considered onerous itself, Marseilles was made free 
port and practical monopoly the Levant trade was conferred upon 
imposition additional per cent. French shipping from 
the Levant entering all other ports except Rouen, well upon all 
foreign shipping entering Marseilles. Since, however, Colbert wished 
encourage English and Dutch shipping use Marseilles, and since was, 
his admirers now tell us, realist statesman par excellence, connived 
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the evasion the per cent. foreign merchants that the main 
effect the arrangement was hinder the development the Levant 
trade all the French ports. 

The later operation this restrictive system the eighteenth century, 
presented Professor Masson, irresistibly suggests the student 
English commercial series striking parallelisms from the 
annals Tudor policy. Having deliberately limited the outlets foreign 
trade, the French government felt obliged every stoppage these 
restricted markets narrow still further the channels approach and 
check the rate production. find accordingly such crisis 
setting limit the number merchants and the dealings each 
merchant restricting the commercial operations manufacturers 
Languedoc and establishing system inspection with view diminish- 
ingthe output. The governments were repeatedly driven 
step step through exactly the same course policy the monopoly 
which they had conferred for fiscal reasons the Merchant Adventurer’s 
Company. eighteenth-century France England 
the mercantile organs state policy were found readily adopting and pro- 
moting restrictions the industrial expansion The French 
statesman the later period failed entirely realize the fact that the forces 
expansion industrial and commercial England had already gained 
decisive victory over the mercantilist policy the state. Unwin. 


Comte Henri Vie, son Epoque. Par 
(Bruxelles: Société des Bibliophiles 
Belgique, 1913.) 

Journal Comte Henri Calenberg pour Année 1743. Publié par 
Société des Bibliophiles Iconophiles Belgique, 1913.) 


notice Comte Calenberg’s life forms introduction 
the sumptuous edition the count’s journal for 1743 published 
the Société des Bibliophiles Iconophiles Belgique. The chief public 
interest his career appears have been his active participation the 
affairs the ill-fated Ostend Company. this was large shareholder 
and director, and was always anxious revive it, after the emperor 
had been forced England and Holland suppress officially 1727. 
Sub rosa still existed and carried various commercial operations, 
which the count alludes darkly his journal for 1743, but its official 
suppression had caused him serious losses, from which never recovered. 
His military prowess had also been distinguished enough bring him 
the rank field-marshal the Austrian army, but although only sixty 
1743, much his chagrin had not been called into the field during 
the war the Austrian succession. had therefore nothing else do, 
during the eventful year Dettingen, than remain Brussels watching 
the detachments the allied army passing and out the town, picking 
what information could from his numerous correspondents the 
seat war, and occasionally forwarding long memoirs Vienna with 
for improved methods carrying the campaign. 
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first sight his diary for this year appears dull. true meets 
everybody any importance who passes through Brussels and duly records 
the fact that conversed with them: also seems have been 
the secrets the government and have been honoured guest the 
principal houses Brussels. But this almost the extent his contribu- 
tion the military and political history the year. When con- 
sidered that Stair, Ligonier, Lord George Sackville, Honywood, Bland, 
besides foreign generals and diplomats, were constant guests his table, 
surprising how little real information about the stirring events the 
time found these pages for the count, though most punctilious 
recording with whom spoke, rarely mentions even the subject 
conversation, and still less the tenor his own his friends’ views. 
therefore less disappointing than might have been that George 
and Carteret did not pass through Brussels their way and from the 
army, for, although the count would surely have met them, would 
surely not have recorded anything interesting about them. 

But disappointing the journal from this point view, those who 
have the patience persevere reading will rewarded. They will 
gain new insight into Dettingen the confused politics the time, 
but they will find vivid picture the life the aristocracy the Low 
Countries, and especially the count himself, their little provincial 
capital. Though different any man could from the eager and 
curious Mr. Pepys, has this common with him that supremely 
interested himself and himself alone, and sincere expressing 
this interest that gives life-like portrait himself and his great- 
little world. And dreary world must have been any man anxious 
use his energy. The count himself thoroughly happy going 
all hours the day see English regiments come out, especially 
his friends command invariably give him the salute: records 
with gusto how far downstairs escorted after visit ceremony, 
his honourable place table, and whether sat with his back his 
face the horses his own other people’s chariots. dismisses 
Dettingen few lines, but expatiates the numerous galas with 
which the birthdays imperial archduchesses were celebrated, and dis- 
courses for several pages the appearance and habits recently 
imported rhinoceros. has more say the views some ecclesiastic 
the escape the negroes from the Flood than about the two con- 
versations had with Voltaire. After reading this diary one may well 
sympathize with that great Frenchman’s complaint that there was 
intellectual life Brussels, men letters, artists and hardly any 
books. 

Calenberg indeed had the qualities his defects. was hospitable 
and luxurious ostentation and kept open table for every stranger 
distinction family Brussels. Most the English officers were royally 
entertained him, while, for the frail but charming Lady Vane, hardly 
day passes that she does not both dine and sup with the count, who 
treated her with gallant courtesy her distress. much was 
regarded the leader Low Countries society that when Queen Maria 
Theresa wished advertise the medicinal properties the waters the 
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royal domain Mariemont, she prevailed upon the count set the tone 
spending month there zealously drinking from the spa cure non- 


existent ailments. 


Occasionally too, accident were, matters greater moment 
are chronicled. The dates arrival and departure, commanders, strength, 
pay, and uniform British regiments passing through Brussels are duly 
noted, well the number and calibre the British guns and the cost 
forage the allied army. Such particulars are made the most 
the editors, whose notes all historical facts illustrate the text even 
better than deserves, while the engravings English and Walloon 
uniforms taken from contemporary pictures the British Museum and 
elsewhere add greatly the value the book. The other illustrations 
from contemporary prints persons and places mentioned the journal 
are well selected and well reproduced one would expect from 
the society responsible for the publication. The printing, paper, and 
appearance these volumes make them delight behold; the 
student anxious know what the Brussels the early eighteenth century 
was like they are invaluable. 


The Life William Pitt, Earl Chatham. With 
portraits and maps. vols. (London: Longmans, 1913.) 


Mr. has been known promising student eighteenth- 
century history ever since his articles the foreign policy Walpole, 
which appeared this Review 1900 and 1901 now fulfils his promise 
giving much the best life Lord Chatham which has yet appeared. 
Compared the brilliant sketch Mr. Green, his work has the 
advantage being full-length portrait; compared the Life 
Dr. von Ruville, Mr. Williams shows not only sounder judgement, but 
also greater breadth reading both published and unpublished materials. 
Mr. Williams has read widely and wisely, and has laid under contribution 
the manuscript collections England, France, and Germany. Following 
the line suggested some years ago Mantoux, has ransacked 
the Archives des Affaires étrangéres, and has been enabled from the 
reports sent home the French ambassadors largely supplement 
the reports several Pitt’s speeches. striking instance shows the 
care with which Mr. Williams has read. More than one admirer Pitt 
has been perplexed his letter Earl Temple, March 1754, outlining 
the policy pursued their group the crisis following the death 
Pelham. The letter thus quoted Lord Rosebery 

whole poor plan the essence which talk modestly, declare attachment 
the King’s government, and the future plan under the Princess, neither intend 
nor intimate the quitting the service, give terrors talking big, make 
declarations thinking ourselves free Mr. Pelham’s death, look out and fish 
troubled waters, and perhaps trouble them order fish the better; but 


profess and resolve bona fide act like public men dangerous conjuncture for 
our country, and support Government when they will please settle 


Such plan such crisis seemed reduce Pitt the level the 
hypocritical intriguers the day. Mr. Williams, the omission two 
Chatham, his Early Life and Connexions, 325. 
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commas, brings out the obvious sense the passage, and shows that 
the crisis Pitt was not politician but patriot the letter now 


make declarations thinking ourselves free Mr. Pelham’s death look 
out and fish troubled waters and perhaps trouble them order fish the better 
but profess and resolve bona fide act like public men dangerous conjuncture 
for our country, 


This care characteristic Mr. Williams’s method. His book, 
though written lucid and interesting style, has purple patches 
though based wide research, has startling but with 
sound scholarship and good judgement, correcting here little, adding 
there little, Mr. Williams has built the first credible and convincing 
portrait his hero. Mr. Williams has little the undue hero-worship 
such early biographers Almon and Thackeray him Chatham 
great illustrious faulty human being’, and though goes the 
principle that such character, ‘like all the noblest works human com- 
position, should determined its excellencies, not its 
does not fail point out that more than one critical moment his 
hero had himself much anybody blame for his failure. 

the character Chatham, both man and statesman, 
Mr. Williams absolutely satisfactory. home and foreign politics 
equally well informed, and should like linger some the 
many subjects which has thrown light. The section Ireland 
shows the falseness Goldwin Smith’s dictum that ‘for Ireland did 
nothing’, and proves him have been his views Irish questions 
ahead his 

colonial matters usually, but not always, correct. wisely 
rejects the view which looks the last fifteen years Chatham’s 
life anti-climax, and sees that the defender the liberties America 
showed true heroism the conqueror France (ii. 179). But his 
account the abortive negotiations for peace 1761 and the successful 
negotiations 1762, rather more than fair Pitt and distinctly 
unfair Bute and Bedford. emphasizes Pitt’s desire have lasting 
peace, have the boundaries America clearly delimited, and declares 
that the final peace ‘was not even favourable England that 
demanded Pitt’ (ii. 142). opposition this must point out that 
the peace 1762-3 turned the French bag and baggage out the whole 
continent North America east the Mississippi (save for the town 
New Orleans), thus giving the clearest and most unmistakable boundary 
possible whereas the negotiations the previous year impossible 
say where Pitt wished the line is, however, certain that 
would not wholly have excluded the French from the eastern part the 
continent, and that more than one shrewd observer the time thought 
that Pitt wished retain for the future suitable casus belli. Not all 
who voted for the peace were bribed Fox. won the vote Hans 
Stanley, who the previous year had been Pitt’s chosen envoy Paris, 


Vol. ii, pp. 41-6. Cf. Goldwin Smith, The United Kingdom, ii. 192. 
Annual Register, 1762. 
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and who was named 1766 his ambassador the attempt his scheme 
northern alliance. 

Still more open criticism Mr. Williams’s treatment the part 
played India these negotiations. For once forgets his own wise 
verdict that much Pitt’s greatness lay his ability rise the 
stepping-stones his dead self. Till his attention was drawn specially 
subject was apt acquiesce the superficial views his contem- 
poraries once took matter, his marvellous intuition led him 
the heart it. Mr. Williams attributes Pitt 1761 views which 
did not hold till 1767 perhaps not even till 1773, and entirely omits 
mention that the negotiations 1761 Pitt definitely and some 
length offered France compensations India for her American and 
West Indian 

Other small points might criticized. purist might object 
needless references present-day topics; few the geo- 
graphical references, especially the colonies, show that Mr. Williams’s 
knowledge drawn from maps rather than from observation. But these 
are trifles. There still room for monograph working out Chatham’s 
colonial policy greater detail. the papers the elder Beckford 
could found, they would throw light the relations Chatham the 
beginnings British rule India, and probably home politics 
all other points Mr. Williams’s sane and learned volume may taken 
final. The book contains good maps and excellent index. very 
valuable appendix gives list all Chatham’s extant speeches, with 
references where reports them may found. 


Lettres Madame Roland. Publiées par 
Série, 1767-1780. Tome (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1913.) 


MapaME was constant and prolific and the 
volume recently published Claude Perroud, and running over 
five hundred pages, contains the letters which she wrote her friend 
Sophie Cannet between the years 1767 and 1776. Though not the first 
undertake the task giving the world the letters written Madame. 
Roland before her marriage, Perroud under obligation apologize 
for what has done. Breuil and Dauban, the previous editors 
the epistles Sophie Cannet and her sister Henriette, took strange 
liberties with the text, omitting what they thought was tedious, and 
re-writing what they thought was badly expressed and has been left 
Perroud give the letters they were actually written. 
sincerely congratulated upon the skill and care with which has 
discharged his editorial duties and the only doubt which arises whether 
the correspondence was worthy publication. must admitted that 
Madame Roland stands very far removed from the first rank letter- 
writers. One suspects that when she was penning her anything but 
artless effusions her friends she was thinking overmuch the larger 
world which might one day read what she had written; and the cloven 
hoof displayed when she solemnly warns Sophie Cannet account 


Arch. des Affaires étrangéres, 443, 441. 
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burn her letters, and declares dussent mes lettres étre vues jour 
tout monde, veux point dérober lumiére les seuls monu- 
ments faiblesse, mes sentiments’. Moreover, she was afflicted 
with incurable love for dissertation, and when she remarks that she 
takes pleasure écrire raisonner’, she, but very mildly, expresses 
very real truth. large number her letters are more than philo- 
sophical disquisitions which, whatever their intrinsic value, are decidedly 
out place friendly and informal correspondence and the present- 
day reader will probably reflect that Sophie Cannet must have been very 
remarkable young lady have successfully endured such severe trial 
her patience. Unfortunately, moreover, the attempt improve the 
shining hour not always attended with success; for good deal 
the thought lavishly displayed decidedly trite and flat, and somewhat 
the copy-book order. told that life shadow and that self- 
knowledge the utmost value hardly serves illuminate the soul 
and difficult believe that even the eighteenth century these 
were revolutionary and epoch-making sentiments. That Madame Roland 
should often have relapsed into banality, however, not for 
this fate common those who set out teach the world before 
they have anything teach. 

Despite these defects, however, the letters are sufficient value amply 
justify their publication and not little interest gleaned 
from them. Perroud right his contention that the letters, though 
they throw but scant light upon the political history the last years 
Louis XV’s reign, have une trés grande importance pour des 
idées upon this score that they are very well 
worthy attention. true child her age, Madame Roland reflects 
its opinions clearly and accurately and had the letters been undated 
would have been difficult task them their period. When 
the spectacle peasants working the fields suggests her the reflection 
that only among rustics are simplicity and innocence found, she 
seeing the world eighteenth-century mirror and when she affirms 
her belief the identity human nature, declaiming that hommes 
sont les mémes she falls into the very blunder that was responsible 
for many the the benevolent despots. Nor was she 
free from the rather sickly sentimentality characteristic her age: 
receiving letter from her friend she burst into tears, overcome 
was she its affectionate tone. But respect was Madame Roland 
more typical her times than her religious opinions. her earlier 
letters she writes sincere catholic, firmly convinced the truth 
her religion and finding inexpressible consolation therein but not 
long before the foundations give way and she becomes adherent, more 
less avowed, the fashionable deism. 1775 she mentions that, though 
she submits the established faith, only because she anxious 
believe, and because ‘il faut prendre plus sir parti’; but she honestly 
declares that she unconvinced the truth the religion which she 
outwardly professes. few months later she bitterly complains the 
tedious piety one her relations and confesses that, though unwilling 
break openly with the church, she has little claim regarded 
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believer and only possessed foi provisoire’. Many were 
treading the same road Madame Roland and her soul’s progress was 
certainly unique phenomenon the age which she lived. Nor 
was only the church that had forfeited her allegiance. The French 
kingship had always been closely connected with catholicism, and 
not surprising find her avowing that though benevolent monarch 
was ideal ruler, ‘si avant paraitre monde donné 
choix gouvernement, serais déterminée par caractére pour une 
république’. When kings rule only virtue exceptional merit, their 
days are numbered. 

Enough has perhaps been said show the interesting character 
these letters very remarkable woman but ought not thought 
that their only claim attention embodiment the spirit the 
eighteenth century. When Madame Roland forgets that she has gospel 
preach, she can condescend picture the little incidents her daily 
life, her traffic with her father’s friends, and all the trivialities which are 
often illuminating; and she shows herself mean craftsman. She 
can sketch character few phrases, making real and vivid; and 
her description baffled attempt which she made visit her hero 
Rousseau makes one regret that she practised little the art narrative 
her letters. The world would not have been poorer she had elected 
tell more about herself and less about her opinions; but had she 
made this choice she would not have been the Madame Roland that has 


Englands Vorherrschaft aus der Zeit der Kontinentalsperre. Von Dr. 
von und (Leipzig: Duncker Humblot, 1912.) 


Herr explains introduction that Dr. von Peez worked 
this book during the last years his life (he died January 1912), 
having view connexion between England’s continental blockade 
1805-12 and her since 1904. his preface 
Dr. von Peez states that England has often turned political purposes 
the maritime supremacy which she acquired the Peace 1815, even 
while giving economic appearance. section iv, which deals 
with the growth her maritime claims, makes reference the 
Rule the special circumstances which led the Armed 
Neutrality League 1780, its virtual renunciation Catharine 
after securing the mastery the Black Sea. The account Pitt’s com- 
mercial treaty with France 1786 ascribed the narrowest motives 
and the resulting competition English goods France pronounced 
one the main causes the Revolution. stated that 
democratic France detested that treaty, whereas, well known, the 
wine-growing districts prospered greatly under it, and desired its con- 
tinuance. England’s participation the war, 1793, assigned solely 
commercial motives, the usual acts maritime war being described 
beginning the system isolating France both commercially and 
politically. Cobden’s pamphlet, ‘1793 and 1853’, quoted 
authority. The murder the tsar Paul also charged, implicitly, 
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the account Great Britain (p. 79); and the battle Trafalgar (which 
curiously modern connexion located Algesiras Bay) regarded 
consummation British policy, which destroyed two hostile navies, 
while allowing Austria and Russia overwhelmed land. 

The* beginnings Napoleon’s continental system have often been 
traced, but they find little place here, the author ascribing England 
the responsibility for each step the commercial war, though, point 
fact, each her orders council followed some aggressive decree 
Napoleon. There likewise reference the many articles that have 
appeared recent years relative the reasons which led Canning 
demand the deposit the Danish fleet the summer 1807. dis- 
cursive account the wars Spain, Austria, and Russia, also the 
reforms Prussia, fills space which might have been profitably devoted 
complete examination the economic effects the continental 
blockade both the United Kingdom and the Continent, especially 
Germany. The treatment the effects Germany (on pp. 283-9) 
very jejune. Dr. von Peez fact has neglected these subjects and 
laid stress only facts which bear out his initial thesis. nowhere 
exactly states the colonial gains England 1814 and 1815, but 
conveys the impression her boundless Beutemacherei’ and great 
prosperity the result the war. quotes (not always correctly) 
from Porter’s Progress the Nation (section iv, ch. her subsidies 
foreign powers during the conflict, but does not notice the proofs advanced 
that author that the policy the orders council was the whole 
harmful, and that much misery followed after the peace. Indeed, 
Dr. von Peez’s whole thesis, besides being based partial knowledge 
the facts, labours under the disadvantage that disproves itself. 
England gained enormously the war, why did she, 1813 and 1814, 
grant her allies subsidies amounting £15,228,600 order assist 
them throwing off Napoleon’s yoke? Gneisenau, even after Waterloo, 
accused her desiring perpetuate his empire and that ought have 
been the conclusion Dr. von Peez fully believed that England den 
Kampf auf das handelspolitische, wirthschaftliche und finanzielle Gebiet 


M.A. (London: Frowde, 1912.) 


annotated edition two manuscript volumes discovered 
Mr. Johnston the Biblioteca Nazionale Naples, bearing the following 
révolution royaume Sicile, des événements qui ont 
servi prétexte, maniére dont Famille Royale été traitée. 
tout appuyé sur grand nombre justificatives. Par 
témoin There evidence how the Biblioteca Nazionale 
came possessed these volumes, but the paper contemporary, 
though the binding modern; and the handwriting the secretarial 
script the late eighteenth century and probably that Frenchman. 
The two volumes contain the narrative the famous political duel between 
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Lord William Bentinck and the queen Naples during the years 1810-13, 
together with appendix documents support the case sought 
made out favour the queen. Mr. Johnston boldly attributes 
the authorship the queen herself, the following grounds: contends, 
first all, that the general style the narrative, the its 
language, and the author’s intimate knowledge affairs, all point its 
being the work woman, and one who must have been person 
holding very important position. also relies the fact that the 
queen, when exile, stated that she had manifesto ready for publication 
the powers, defending the conduct which led her expulsion from 
Sicily Lord William Bentinck. further endeavours prove that 
the manuscript was revised and corrected the queen herself. 

There much said for the view that the work was inspired 
the queen, and was doubt written some one who was warmly 
attached her cause and deeply her confidence. But impossible 
refrain from the conclusion that Mr. Johnston puts his case too high. 
admits that the manuscript not the holograph work the queen, 
but holds that certain interlineations and corrections are her hand- 
writing, and adduces support this contention two facsimiles one 
(Facsimile being page the manuscript the Mémoire with correc- 
tions and interlineations, and the other (Facsimile letter from the 
Portland MSS. Welbeck Abbey. The latter indisputably the 
handwriting the queen. This not the place for minute comparisons, 
but the present writer, after carefully examining both facsimiles and also 
contemporary letter the queen’s which his possession, feels that 
position express the view with confidence that the corrections 
and interlineations Facsimile are not the handwriting the queen. 
any event the style the narrative entirely different from that 
usually employed the queen. The Mémoire fairly well ordered, 
grammatical, and closely reasoned résumé the events with which 
deals. The queen was admittedly very highly talented woman, but 
she was totally unfitted temperament and disposition produce 
work this character, and perfectly obvious any one who 
well acquainted with her extremely characteristic lack style that the 
Mémoire cannot have been composed her. The manner which 
the manuscript was acquired the Biblioteca Nazionale shrouded 
mystery, and its origin must, under the circumstances, remain 
matter but one may permitted indulge guess- 
work with regard such question, the general style the narrative 
suggests that may have been compiled the Marquis St. Clair, 
French émigré, who was one the companions the queen her 
journey into exile and her faithful henchman and trusted adviser 
during the stormy period which forms the subject-matter the 
Mémoire. 

Mr. Johnston appears have doubts the authorship what 
certainly extremely interesting and valuable document, but one cannot 
help feeling that would have been better under the circumstances 
have published under its proper title and have left readers form 
their own conclusions its origin. all other respects Mr. Johnston 
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congratulated the discovery this important manuscript, 
and the extremely able and careful manner which has been edited 
him. His notes are rendered particularly useful the fact that has 
had access the journals Lord William Bentinck and other papers 
the Portland MSS. can also claim have solved the mystery sur- 
rounding Queen Caroline’s relations with Napoleon and Murat, and 
may now said definitely established that she was correspondence 
with the French government, though this was always denied her. 
far the appendix documents concerned, would seem that these 
are probably only secondary value, the author the Mémoire was 
apparently merely transcribing the rough drafts the documents and not 
the originals themselves. For instance, 265 (document no. 139) 
there transcript letter April 1813 from the queen Lord 
William Bentinck, which differs many respects from the same letter 
given Sérieys (Histoire Marie-Charlotte-Louise). The Mémoire 
is, however, very valuable contribution our knowledge the history 
the British occupation Sicily, and Mr. Johnston deserves the thanks 
all students that picturesque and dramatic episode Napoleonic 
wars for placing their disposal. 


Leipzig, 1813. Von Dr. von (Gotha: 
Perthes, 1913.) 


collection unpublished military documents bearing the cam- 
paign 1813, from Liitzen Leipzig. There has been certain amount 
writing late the general history this eventful summer and autumn, 
but books like Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s Befreiungskrieg and General 
Friedrich’s Feldzug von 1813 are different kind from this volume: they 
are military narratives the normal sort, with great space available for 
the printing the original contemporary material from which they have been 
built up. Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung earns our gratitude supplementing 
his large history the War Liberation with this selection illustrative 
letters and dispatches from the archives the Prussian General Staff, 
the Berlin Record Office, and the British Foreign Office. All the more 
important engagements are represented the original reports the 
officers commanding the side the allies there are plenty Austrian 
and Russian documents help out the Prussian sources, which form the 
main part the book; and the dispatches Lord Cathcart and Charles 
Stewart give the information which the British cabinet had from 
time time base its policy dealing with the allies. addition 
the dispatches which describe the crucial battles the campaign, 
have number documents dealing with facts secondary importance, 
which are useful giving the spirit the times. Details the efforts 
the Prussian people, the organization the Landwehr, the management 
food-supply, finance, and armament, are set forth selected letters 
from minor official personages. Many these are invaluable giving 
the impressions the day, which have been forgotten because they were 
not verified the actual progress events. The story campaign 
too often gets written from the point view the historian, who has 
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knowledge what coming, not that the contemporary actor, 
whom the future still dark. With the great fact Leipzig before us, 
find hard recall the doubt and depression which preceded it, 
especially the moment when the unexpected defeat Dresden seemed 
prove the allies that not even the Austrian intervention had made 
them strong enough overwhelm Napoleon force numbers, they 
had reasonably calculated upon doing the moment the rupture 
the armistice Certainly Schwarzenberg was most dishearten- 
ing commander-in-chief, entirely wanting the power personal domina- 
tion which the general army composed many heterogeneous 
elements required. Yet secure the active co-operation Austria 
was perhaps necessary allow one her generals the place 
honour. might have done worse—but assuredly might have 
done better. 

contrast him may note the wonderful driving power 
whose frequent dispatches make some the most interesting material 
this volume. They are sometimes extraordinary specimens French 
composition, and even his German was eccentric and not too literary. 
But all through can trace the self-confidence, the tireless energy, 
and the splendid hopefulness which made him such invaluable leader 
for newly-raised and inexperienced army. was far from being the 
mere headstrong hussar who sometimes exhibited historians— 
there was plenty mother-wit him, and knew how hold back 
occasion, though his love was for instant action and the assumption 
the offensive the first propitious moment. 

Among the wealth documents printed this volume, English 
readers will note with interest the dispatch Major-General James Lyon 
the battle Géhrde, the only fight German soil which British 
battalion (the 2/73rd) took part during the Leipzig campaign. Why 
has not this obscure, but very creditable, victory been commemorated 
the colours the second battalion the Royal Highlanders? There 
also slight mention the British rocket-battery under Captain 
Bogue, which actually served Leipzig and displayed the efficacy 
Congreve’s invention under the eyes the crown prince Sweden (p. 249). 
could have wished that they had been attached Bliicher some 
other more inspiring chief than the self-seeking Bernadotte. 


England since Waterloo. (London: Methuen, 
1913.) 


HistoricaL methods are apt reflect the current tendencies public 
opinion. During Queen Victoria’s reign parliament the centre 
historical interest England gave way democracy, and democracy 
its turn was displaced imperialism. Contemporaneously, Hallam’s idea 
English history was succeeded John Richard Green’s, and Green’s 
Seeley’s. To-day have supplanted literary enthusiasm scientific 
and the volume before the nineteenth century portrayed 
without touch fancy, and with all the austere impartiality modern 
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scholarship. must admitted once that much has been sacrificed 
the change. Mr. Marriott’s book heavy reading. impersonal 
the verge baldness; does not take long views broad views 
essays very little characterization. would, however, churlish not 
recognize the same time that England since Waterloo model 
accurate learning and investigation, eminently sane and fair, well written 
and comprehensive. extraordinarily free from political bias, and 
least one conspicuous instance does more than justice men whose 
views the author politically opposed. The book will valued 
work reference, and for its useful maps and bibliographies. owes 
much Mr. Marriott’s thorough knowledge constitutional law and 
practice, and its presentation parliamentary history more than holds 
its own when compared with similar books other recently published 
series. 

review volume this type should dogmatize questions 
method. too early lay down definite canons the proper pro- 
portion borne different elements English development one another, 
respect age near our own. venture, however, doubt 
the inference which reader would certainly draw from Mr. Marriott’s 
book, that English history turned the last century almost exclusively 
upon the deliberations parliament. Such dominating factors the 
growth wealth, the expansion trade, the peopling our colonies, 
the drift from country town, are not adequately reflected the rise 
and fall ministries the statutes and debates the legislature. 
Moreover, though is, course, extraordinarily difficult gauge the 
true bearing the different incidents the evolution England towards 
her ultimate ends and purposes, think that Mr. Marriott’s estimate 
the relative importance events sometimes fault. For instance, 
the Boer war was greater event than the Crimean. marked the 
climax real wave British thought and feeling that had been steadily 
rising since 1874, and was signal landmark between the imperialism 
the last phase Queen Victoria’s reign and the socialistic reaction 
our own times. stands for much the annals Greater Britain. 
effected revolution our military system and the standards 
our military training. The Crimean war had such lasting importance. 
Internationally and politically, its effects were either secondary tran- 
sient. disclosed the incompetence our army administration, but 


left incompetent. Yet fills pages Mr. Marriott’s book, as. 


compared with two lines devoted the South African war. 

The necessities imposed upon writer volume series involve 
this case the exclusion the various social, literary, and scientific interests 
that actual fact played large part moulding the England described 
these pages. The writer also conceives that they rule out partiality 
for what vivid, and those bigger generalizations, that are the delight 
politicians and the despair the erudite. may right. Coke 
lays down that ‘the most learned doubteth most’. are given 
much information about Lord John Russell about Disraeli; great 
deal about colonial constitutions and nothing about the imperial sentiment. 
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Floury, 1913.) 


book contains full and valuable parliamentary history 
the Chartist movement, the accounts the various conventions and 
the party struggles connected with them being specially useful, 
times almost too detailed. Also throws light, some which fresh, 
the history Chartist thought. The account the doctrinal system 
his journalistic and other writings, great value. Once more 
are made realize the extent which the ideas and the very phrases 
Karl Marx were commonplaces English democratic socialist writing 
the thirties—capital accumulated labour crystallized wealth’ (i. 86) 
Bronterre the Northern Star, 1839, elaborates the notion the 
army’ labour which the capitalist uses keep wages down 
(i. even ‘surplus value’ current term O’Brien’s (i. 115). 
Marx’s debt not discovery, but its extent excellently illustrated. 
also the part played the notion general strike Chartist 
preaching, not Chartist practice. Another useful feature the 
book the very full narrative the career Feargus O’Connor and 
the thorough use made the Northern Star, the Poor Man’s Guardian, 
and other Chartist semi-Chartist journals. One may permitted 
doubt whether Feargus was consistently calculating Dolléans 
maintains, but there can question that his character the whole 
justly analysed. 

The great defect the book the complete absence foot-notes 
bibliography. The extensive quotations from newspapers and pamphlets, 
together with those from Cooper’s Autobiography, Lovett’s autobiographical 
writings, Prentice’s History the and some others, might 
verified, though page references are never given. But the general narrative 
not documented all. great many episodes and personal details 
are taken from Gammage’s History the Chartist Movement, book 
whose full title not given anywhere. first introduced (i. 60) with 
‘nous dit but the quotations paraphrases from the old 
Chartist’s rather prosy story are means always acknowledged. 
One would not expect acknowledgement every case, but one would 
expect after the long extract from one Stephens’s sermons 
(i. 171-2) which comes straight from Gammage (2nd edition, 68), and 
after some other speeches the same leader which seem come from 
Gammage Gammage, pp. 96-7). Dolléans has these 
cases used original sources, and obviously does use them, has himself 
thank should such loose methods excite suspicion. The fact that about 
half his illustrations are found Gammage not reassuring: they 
are not acknowledged. the other hand, some his descriptions 
the two Chartist doctors, Taylor and McDonull (i. 224-5) 
—would gain authority had mentioned that they came from 
Gammage, their comrade. 

The main interest the Chartist movement lies not its personalities, 
still less its internal dissensions, but its economic environment. 
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places Dolléans’ discussions the environment are definitely successful. 
Some admirably-chosen extracts illustrate the relation between Chartism 
and the tragedy the hand-loom weavers. The trade depression the 
late thirties and the crisis 1847 are skilfully adjusted the political 
narrative. not fell sure, however, that reader not already acquainted 
with the situation would realize exactly why the Poor Law Amendment 
Act was desperately unpopular among the wage-earners the towns 
for there satisfactory account the working the unreformed law. 
The paragraphs relating the enclosure movement (i. 93-5), explanation 
Bronterre O’Brien’s policy land nationalization, are loose and in- 
and the hostility the wage-earners the factory system 
properly called not adequately analysed. minor defects there are 
few. names are correctly printed with very few exceptions. 
Chadwich (i. 46) and Het-herrington (i. 63) are among the exceptions. 
Although familiar with the accent Leeds, Ido not understand the foot- 
note—one the two three the whole work—on ii. 343, Mosley 


Eduard von Bomhard ein Lebens- und Charakterbild. Verfasst von Ernst 
von (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1913.) 


pious and unpretentious monograph treats the life distin- 
guished Bavarian jurist and statesman, who, after holding high legal office 
the westernmost division the kingdom, and serving the commission 
which sat Hanover from 1862 for the elaboration system civil 
procedure for the whole Germany, was 1864 appointed minister 
justice the government which, soon afterwards, his friend early 
days, von der Pfordten, became the leading member. the professional 
career Bomhard (into the diverting question the origin whose name 
must not enter) will suffice say that some its chief activities 
signally illustrate the influence upon the reform judicial procedure 
Bavaria, well elsewhere Germany, principles and methods 
French origin. was earnest well clear-headed legal 
but this, other respects, his caution grew with the 
responsibilities advancing years. appendix the present publica- 
tion are printed his pleas against the immediate abolition the punish- 
ment death proposed the Bavarian chamber 1867 and letter 
‘of later date found protesting, with some force, against the undue 
influence allowed modern days political considerations the drafting 
technical laws. wider interest, though less intrinsic importance, 
the political side his own experiences. His ministerial appointment 
coincided with the accession the unhappy King Lewis II, whom and his 
perplexities, political and personal (the latter including his brief marriage 
engagement), have here interesting and, indeed, touching picture. 
Von der Pfordten’s ministry unanimously demanded the king the 
removal Richard Wagner; and Lewis had learnt enough from the 
events which, quarter century earlier, had driven his grandfather 
from the throne (by the way, Lewis appears unexpectedly these pages 
applaud Bomhard’s fidelity his sovereign) make him yield the 
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pressure thus applied. his minister justice, least, bore 
grudge, and resolutely upheld him when, almost alone among von der 
Pfordten’s recent colleagues, remained office under Hohenlohe, 
between whom and Bomhard (as appears from his son’s narrative) 
love was lost. last Bomhard, who was very generally regarded 
reactionary, was allowed the king resign, after the minister had very 
wisely pointed out that was only the case greater men than himself 
that was worth prince’s while uphold unpopular servant. 
afterwards declined re-enter the king’s service either cabinet-secretary 
minister public worship. His own political views were throughout 
moderate. had not despaired the progress the German cause 
even after 1849; but, before the war 1866, came the conclusion 
that honest government must side with Austria against Prussia, 
against the power which had violated the law and employed force against 
its own people, against Schleswig-Holstein, against Hanover, Electoral 
Hesse and Nassau, and which was calling foreign Power [Italy] aid 
her against other Germans’. But, after the catastrophe, protested 
strongly, both the council ministers and King Lewis person, 
against appeal for French assistance, and was hard for him find 
himself publicly accused being one the few ministers who had advised 
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Short Notices 


third volume Professor Giuseppe Mazzarella’s Studi Etnologia 
Giuridica (Catania Coco, 1913) occupied with ethnological analysis 
ancient Indian law, accordance with principles which are discussed 
some length introduction, and were applied the second volume 
the analysis Indian legal procedure. the present instalment, the 
theories the author find less scope, for the main 
confines himself the phenomena old Indian society its epoca 
Naradiana, the last his six strata’. discusses the social forms, 
the systems relationships and matrimony, the exercise authority 
within the family, and the tenure and apparently there 
more come. note after 465 warns that the author’s views 
underwent material development the course his studies, and that 
his earlier chapters must read the light appendix, which 
unfortunately reserved for the next volume. 


Professor Besnier has endeavoured meet want felt many 
students the publication his Géographie ancienne (Paris 
Klincksieck, 1914), and not without success, for vast amount informa- 
tion here given small compass, and the collection references 
ancient authorities and modern works epigraphy and numismatics must 
have cost the author much labour. is, however, regretted that 
Besnier should have based his selection names the Atlas Antiquus 
published Perthes—even the extent treating Thamugadi under 
the heading Lambaesis—since this leads some unfortunate omissions. 
English scholars, for example, will regret the absence Corinium, Cor- 
stopitum, and Borcovicus; and the Greek world there are names 
such Acraephnion and Chaleion, well known epigraphists, for which 
vain. other respects, the book may warmly recommended 


Professor Haverfield’s Ancient Town-Planning Clarendon 
Press, 1913) enlargement paper read before the university 
London the Creighton Lecture for 1910. Although its subject 
has received much fragmentary treatment magazine articles, public 
lectures, and forth, there work existence which makes 
scientific attempt arrange and set out the knowledge already gained 
from literature, excavation, and research. This the want which Professor 
Haverfield has undertaken satisfy the present book. Beginning with 
chapter preliminary remarks, takes through all that known 
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conjectured about Greek, Italian, and Roman provincial town-planning. 
way, all comes nothing more than the remark that general 
the ancients first built their towns plan all, and afterwards adopted 
the rectangular scheme. Hence not surprising that writers and lecturers 
this subject merely succeed wearying their readers and hearers 
and the fact that Professor Haverfield’s readers escape the usual fate 
remarkable testimony his power vivifying knowledge imparts 
it. Where forced fall back upon conjecture, feel that his guesses 
are based upon solid foundation scholarship both wide and accurate, 
and that may very well content adopt them working hypotheses 
way likely lead far wrong. The book lavishly supplied with 
plans and illustrations; there very interesting appendix town- 
planning and chapter Roman building-laws, which proves 
the significant fact that general definite laws were framed all. 


cannot said that Mr. Van Deman Magoffin’s essay The 
Quinquennales (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1913) throws very 
much fresh light upon the institution which treats. seems clear 
enough that was term applied the (or other 
chief magistrates) Roman towns holding office the year when the 
census was taken; and that this office was the highest which munici- 
pality could bestow, was frequently conferred the wealthy 
the community even members the imperial family (who, 
doubt, exercised its functions deputy) with eye substantial favours 
return for the honour. these facts are borne mind, several the 
difficulties which beset Mr. Magoffin will disappear; and cannot 
understand why thinks that municipal offices are referred the 
Lex imperio Vespasiani. The statistics collected the close the 
dissertation concern (in part) trivial matters, such the abbreviations 
used inscriptions, and are not much value. 


Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s Stoics and Sceptics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1913) lies outside the scope this Review, being work entirely philo- 
sophical. may nevertheless permitted thank the author for 
the pleasure and benefit derived from perusal its inspiring pages. 
contains four chapters, which the first two deal with Zeno and the Stoa, 
the third with Posidonius, and the fourth with the and was 
originally given the world the form lectures delivered Oxford 
during Hilary term last year. 


The twelfth volume the well-known series Codices Vaticanis selecti 
phototypice expressi iussu Pii PP. consilio opera curatorum 
thecae Vaticanae comes from the pen the eminent liturgiologist, 
the Rev. Bannister, under the title, Monumenti Vaticani Paleo- 
grafia musicale latina (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1913). This magnificent 
work consists two parts, volume facsimiles and volume intro- 
ductory matter and description. the author himself states, the object 
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the work neither put forth any special theory the origin and. 
interpretation neums, with respect their rhythm and metrical value, 
nor propose system for the execution the Gregorian but 
merely supply palaeographical treatment the great musical treasures 
preserved the Vatican library, order throw the utmost possible 
light upon the history and development neums, and show the changes 
form they underwent different countries and different times. 
The author has undoubtedly succeeded his aim exhausting the 
material furnished the Vatican library but proposed himself 
greater task, namely, the discovery new and hitherto untried criterion 
for determining the date and origin Latin manuscripts. what extent 
has been successful this only experts this special field can pro- 
nounce, but clear that the forms neums are found trust- 
worthy test, then the future palaeographer, fully equipped for 
his task, will have devote serious attention the palaeography 
neums. One the great merits the work that presents for the first 
time rigorously scientific and consistent nomenclature, and furnishes 
tables neums reproduced with absolute accuracy. The work master- 
piece clear arrangement and lucid exposition. The manuscripts are 
well and carefully described, with full discussion their date and origin, 
that this part the work, supplemented the excellent indexes, furnishes 
store-house information, worth more the student than many 
palaeographical treatises. Few people approach this difficult field 
Latin musical notation with Mr. Bannister’s extensive knowledge 
liturgy and acquaintance with the manuscript material, and still fewer 
have the patience for taking infinite pains with details, which, trifling 
they seem, are often the only means solving knotty problems. The 
monumental compass the work may seen from the fact that the 
132 plates, furnishing 211 separate facsimiles, are taken from less 
than 206 manuscripts. All but four are Vatican manuscripts, the British 
Museum (plates 25, 26, and the Bodleian (plate supplying 
two Spanish and two English examples. The collotype reproductions are 
excellently done, the printing and the paper beautiful. Altogether 
Mr. Bannister congratulated the completion stupendous 
task, the fruit many years devoted labour. 


Professor Friedrich Kurze’s conclusions the composition the 
Carolingian Annals have not, known, received all universal accep- 
tance, though foreigner may find difficult understand the heat 
which has been introduced into the discussion purely critical problem, 
and may regretted that Dr. Kurze should have embodied what must 
stand present provisional hypotheses into editions the Annales 
Regni Francorum and the Annales Fuldenses which claim the character 
standard texts. Nevertheless, whatever his view the questions debate 
may be, the student will glad read clear and indeed very interesting 
restatement Dr. Kurze’s results, which had previously been scattered 
through number articles periodical publications. This has been 
done Dr. Kurze tract entitled Die Karolingischen Annalen bis zum 
Tode Einhards (Berlin: Pormetter, 1913). 
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When the abbot and monks Solesmes were forced leave France 
1903, they found home the Isle Wight, and their new monastery 
has been built land formerly owned the Cistercian house Quarr. 
The Abbot’s Commentaire sur Saint Benoit (Paris: Plon, 1913) 
primarily spiritual discourse written for all who belong the family 
St. Benedict. The abbot had choice but print the commonplace 
version the rule, known the Textus Receptus, which had been formed 
the ninth century even earlier, and use the Benedictine 
congregation France which Solesmes has been the mother-house since 
1837. However, fully acquainted with the researches Dr. Traube 
and Dr. Plenkers and with the modern texts issued Dom Schmidt, 
Dom Morin, and Dom Butler. has studied the sources the rule, 
later customaries, and the long series commentaries beginning with 
that Paul the Deacon. this present commentary has included the 
results his researches with very full references, and these are valuable 
contribution the historical interpretation the rule. His exposition 
the chapters concerning the order divine service special interest. 


The student medieval history whom detailed knowledge the 
Viking age not essential, but for whom some idea its general out- 
lines might useful, may with advantage take Professor Mawer’s 
short account the subject The Vikings (Cambridge Manuals, no. 60. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1913). The chief results the studies 
which historians and antiquaries have made this period are here sum- 
marized clear and interesting manner, and both the causes and results 
the movement are plainly set forth. perhaps natural that the 
British Islands should occupy the foremost place Professor Mawer’s 
work, but the doings the Vikings other parts Europe are not 
overlooked, and the wide range their activities clearly recognized. 
The treatment Old Norse names not quite uniform throughout, and 
some small points would bear revision, but concise presentation 
the subject the little book may used with confidence, and the biblio- 
graphy the end will direct the seeker after further knowledge. 


Dr. Walther Gerlach’s pamphlet Die der Stadt- 
Deutschland (Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen, no. 34. 
Leipzig: Quelle Meyer, 1913) undertakes upset the well-known 
theory Siegfried Rietschel, who, like Mr. Round and Mrs. Armitage 
England, dated the first post-Roman town fortifications Germany 
late the high tide feudalism, i.e. the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Thetransition from open (and even more France), 
both single castles held military garrisons and fortified centres 
civic life, careful analysis the sources and plans towns carried 
back far the time the Norman and Hungarian invasions the 
empire. Particularly, the forced restriction given Rietschel the term 
civitas before the middle the twelfth century shown unfounded 
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earlier well afterwards served denote settlement 
well detached fortification. Considering the coherent testimony 
their slow development, the late mention fortifications cannot, 
Dr. Gerlach thinks, itself taken argue silentio against their 
previous existence. 


Professor Larson’s Canute the Great and the Rise Danish 
Imperialism during the Viking Age (New York: Putnam, 1912) 
welcome addition the short list modern books which deal 
with the political history England before the Norman Conquest. 
The value the book hardly affected the question whether 
well speak imperialism connexion with the rule eleventh- 
century king, and Professor Larson himself remarks that any definite 
imperial policy Canute seems never have developed’ (p. 259). The 
eleventh century England unintelligible without frequent reference 
Scandinavian evidence, and other book the information derived 
from this quarter conveniently set before the student. Professor 
Larson has wisely avoided anachronism his illustrations, and his pictures 
northern monuments materially assist the compfehension the period 
but the coins the reign deserve better reproduction, and view their 
importance, too little recognized, indicating the chief trading centres 
England this time, should have received separate discussion. The 
narrative supplemented copious bibliography and frequent 
foot-notes, although there are occasional omissions the latter. The 
reader should certainly have been directed explicitly the lives earls 
and Eric contained the notes the Crawford Charters, and refer- 
ence should have been made the note this Review which Mr. 
Stevenson first identified the site the battle Ringmere (ante, xi. 301). 
There nothing support the suggested identification the obscure 
Thurcytel son Nafena, who was killed 1016, with the well-known 
Norwegian Thurkill Nefja (pp. 82-3). highly improbable that the 
author the Chronicle should have confused the personal name Nafena 
(ON. Nafni) with the epithet Nefja. That the former name was once 
employed England proved the Lincolnshire place-name Navenby. 
Winchester shown the coins minted there have been important 
town this period, but, view the conditions government the 
eleventh century, neither Winchester nor any other place can rightly 
called the capital England. unfortunate that Professor Larson 
appears adopt Steenstrup’s suggestion that the five boroughs were 
garrison towns commanding subject territory. ‘If this correct’, 
Professor Larson writes, should infer that the population beyond 
the walls was largely Anglian.’ Later authorities, such Laud MS. 642 
the Bodleian Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian xviii, Harl. MS. 3640, 
and the splendid collection Lincolnshire charters the British Museum, 
prove beyond question that the open country this region had received 
very thorough Scandinavian settlement. Bjérkman’s list northern 
personal names current England could indefinitely augmented from 
such sources these. But the examination this material lay outside 
Professor Larson’s task. 
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1875 the Arundel Society published series seventy-nine plates 
reproducing the Bayeux tapestry, with notes Mr. Frank Rede Fowke. 
1898 the book was reprinted, with some alterations, smaller form 
this the plates were necessarily much reduced size, but were well 
executed; and the two appendixes, which made about half the 
original volume, the first was wholly omitted and the second was abbre- 
viated and inserted the end the introduction. the latter book 
which Messrs. Bell Sons have added Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 
under the title The Bayeux Tapestry, History and Description, with the 
date 


The Angevin chronicles, Gesta Consulum Andegavorum, and the Gesta 
dominorum Ambaziensium, have been known scholars since the seven- 
teenth century, first the edition Luc d’Achery, and since 1856 
Marchegay and Salmon’s Chroniques des comtes Anjou. These editions, 
however, are based upon unsatisfactory study the various manuscript 
redactions, and will henceforward superseded volume published 
MM. Louis Halphen and René Poupardin the Collection Textes 
title Chroniques des Comtes Anjou des Seigneurs Amboise (Paris 
Picard, 1913). critical examination the manuscripts was commenced 
Mabille essay prefixed the edition Marchegay and Salmon, and 
seven years ago Halphen reviewed the evidence afresh study incor- 
porated the introduction the present edition. showed that the 
twelfth-century MS. Lat. 6218 the Bibliothéque Nationale contains the 
work Thomas Loches revised Robin. based upon the 
earliest form the Gesta Consulum written the Abbot Odo and now lost, 
and should the basis any critical edition. Thomas revised Abbot 
Odo’s work between 1110 and 1150. Accordingly this edition follows the MS. 
Lat. 6218, and later additions the chronicle, made Breton d’Amboise 
and John Marmoutier, are collected appendix. Halphen 
suggests further that Robin was responsible for the arrangement 
the later Gesta Dominorum Ambaziensium and its preface, the curious 
Liber Compositione Castri Ambaziae, which are found the MS. 6218, 
and have always been copied and edited with the earlier chronicle. 
this edition students will find critical text, notes, and introduction 
which the editors discuss the sources and value the respective works. 
The analysis the relation between the Liber Compositione and the early 
historical notes distributed from the abbey St. Denis particularly 
interesting (p. lv). The volume also contains new editions the other 
writings edited Marchegay and Salmon, viz. the life Geoffrey 
the Fair John Marmoutier, the brief chronicle written Count 
Fulk Réchin, the much-debated tract Senescalcia Franciae and certain 
Angevin genealogies. The editors point out that the first part the tract 
Senescalcia was based upon tract originally written with the sole 
object maintaining Angevin rights Maine and the bishopric Mans, 
conclusion, this scholarly book worthy companion Halphen’s 
Recueil Annales Angevines Vendémoises, and will indispensable 
all future study the early counts Anjou. 
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Dr. Nikolaus Pfeiffer’s monograph the Dominican province 
Hungary from its beginnings till its destruction the Tartars (Die 
ungarische Dominikanerordensprovinz, Leeman, 1913), which 
dedicated Pére Mandonnet, the greatest living authority medieval 
Dominican history, gives for the first time details the life 
Paul Hungary, the founder the province, and almost conclusively 
establishes that was prior the convent Bologna. was 
sent his mission St. Dominic 1221, the same general 
chapter which also inaugurated the English province. The steps 
his progress are recounted, and complete list priories given, 
which corrects several important details the ordinary accounts given 
Echard, Denifle, Mortier, The first work the friars was 
attempt convert the Cuman Tartars, project which had always 
attracted the missionary zeal St. Dominic. Dominican bishop, one 
Theodoric, was consecrated 1227 (or 1228) the Metropolitan 
Gran for the Cumans, and his labours for their conversion were eminently 
successful. But suddenly the Cumans began suspect that their Chris- 
tianity would imply political subjection Hungary, and the bull 
Gregory Evellendum was issued quiet their alarm. The second 
work the friars lay battling with the dualism that was the popular 
doctrine all that Near East. the pope’s interposition, the provincial 
the Dominicans, John the Teutonic, afterwards master-general the 
order, was appointed 1233 bishop Bosnia place prelate who 
was strongly suspected, not merely sympathizing with, but belonging 
to, the sectaries. Bishop John retired 1236, and was succeeded (1238) 
Ponsa, also friar preacher. The next portion the book relates 
curious account journey through Greater Hungary one Friar 
Julian. Preceded another called Otto, who went dressed pedlar, 
four Dominicans were dispatched Bela III Constantinople, and 
returned the Black Sea and Bulgaria through Greater Hungary (then 
pagan) home. Julian alone returned safety. suspicion 
the authenticity or, least, the accuracy the account, discredited 
Dr. Pfeiffer. The provinces through which Julian passed were already 
beginning feel the pressure the Tartar hordes moving westwards 
and only four years after his return these fierce heathens rooted out the 
whole Dominican province. The value the book (apart from its 
corrections earlier accounts) lies its collection documents 
(pp. 143-240) illustrating the history the Dominican province 
Hungary from official sources. The bulls, &c., deal with (a) the foundation, 
(b) the priories, (c) the crusade against heresy, (d) the mission the 
Cumans, (e) the travels Julian, the diplomatic relations between 
the friars and kings. The last document forlorn appeal the Domini- 
cans preach crusade buttress-up the Latin empire Constan- 
tinople, threatened alike Nicaea and Thessalonica. Apart from one 
two trifling misprints, the volume exceedingly accurate. The letter 
Friar Benedict John the Teutonic (Mortier, 377, 
Paris, 1903) foretelling the Tartar invasion might have been added; and 
chapters iii and transposed. 
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The first two parts Diocesis Lincolniensis, Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste 
were noticed this Review October 1911. The work has now been 
completed three further parts (Canterbury and York Society, parts 
xxxv. London, 1911-13). the last part the editor, 
the Rev. Davis, has prefixed brief introduction, which directs 
attention some the more prominent characteristics the rolls. Pri- 
marily they are for the most part concerned with institutions benefices, 
which are much interest for local history, and abbeys and priories 
the latter, pointed out the previous occasion, supplying many names 
hitherto unknown. Sometimes other matters interest for ecclesiastical 
and social history appear, such the provision pensions for previous 
incumbents, the requirement the case some foreigners, Anglicum 
idioma penitus ignorans,’ who ‘linguam Anglie non novit’ that 
suitable deputy should appointed. Apart from these latter instances 
there little illustrate Grosseteste’s opposition the intrusion 
Italian clerks. the bishop’s activity the reform monastic 
houses there more evidence; several cases the rejection 
unsuitable candidates occur, though when find that Thomas 
Kerdinton was refused account bad sight, paralysis, old age, and 
ignorance, one wonders whether candidate could have been seriously 
proposed who possessed many obvious disqualifications. Grosse- 
teste’s own career the rolls naturally throw little light but the occurrence 
least one other Robert Grosseteste the rolls warns us, Mr. Davis 
points out, against positive identification the bishop with his name- 
sakes, who were rectors Abbotsley and St. Margaret’s, Leicester. The 
editor has appended his introduction useful itinerary the bishop’s 
movements England. the end the volume printed the solitary 
surviving roll Grosseteste’s immediate successor, Henry Lexington 
contains only the institutions for the archdeaconry Huntingdon. 
The editor has added some documents relating the privileges the 
cathedral church Lincoln the twelfth century from roll preserved 
Henry Lexington’s box’. The index copious, and seems have 
been carefully prepared, though might have been useful give the names 
abbots, priors, and under their houses all cases. 


The Calendar the Patent Rolls the reign Henry III completed 
the publication the volume which covers the years 1266-72 (London 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1913). was pointed out review 
the previous volume (ante, xxvii. 597), many the important documents 
this series rolls were extracted Rymer, but useful have 
these noted their setting under Mr. Black’s careful editorship, especially, 
for example, the list crusaders who accompanied Edward the East 
(pp. 479 quite impossible refer more than two three 
other matters interest. The last years Henry III were not the 
first political importance. Perhaps the most significent document the 
notification April 1271, that the king will reserve all his revenues 
during year for the settlement his debts and the preparation crusade, 
and that the council have power make ordinance touching the royal 
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household (p. 531). The French text the Foedera very faulty. The 
significance the reference sworn council has been noticed 
Mr. Baldwin his recent work, The King’s Council during the Middle 
Ages (p. 36). the earlier pages this calendar have several docu- 
ments relating the late disturbances the main they are admissions 
the king’s peace (e.g. 16). The Jews are not suffer because the 
rebels burnt their chests chirographs (p. 13). The neutrality the 
abbot Waverley owing his friendship with Earl Simon condoned 
1269 (p. 346). long arrangement should noted for the exchange 
Queen Eleanor the honour Richmond return for John 
Brittany’s rights the Agenais (p. 383). illustrates the complications 
which resulted from King Henry’s exclusion from the Agenais, previous 
number commissions one more justices for the trial particular 
the general eyre has become not much judicial financial 
affair. The procedure which the council, the papal legate, the treasurer, 
the prior Westminster, and the keepers the king’s wardrobe joined 
the pawning the royal jewels interesting (p. 50). There are many 
references the works Westminster. The abbot brought the pavement 
before the great altar from Rome (p. calendar includes among the 
letters inspeximus enrolment some letters patent the mayor 
and commonalty Winchester (p. 223), and two copies letters patent 
issued King Richard behalf the burgesses (pp. 420, 431). 
The second enrolment Richard’s letters was apparently due few 
verbal errors the first. The document dated Eu, June, and must 
belong the years 1196-8. 


The publication the latest Calendar Charter Rolls (vol. iv, 
1327-41. London: Stationery Office, 1912) and Calendar Fine 
Rolls (vol. iv, 1327-37, 1913), have given the historian Edward III 
two valuable sources addition the patent rolls, close rolls, and 
post mortem already calendared. The text the former, 
prepared Mr. Crump and Mr. Jenkinson, has that 
clearness and intelligibility which only excellent editing can give, and 
which case where technicalities have both translated and 
compressed particularly hard attain. The editors are almost exces- 
sively scrupulous giving within brackets the original word where there 
any ambiguity. Yeoman (valletto)’, 137; ‘lend (mutuare) 
425; grant (collationem)’, 269, and similar translations, hardly 
need justification. Mr. Black has compiled the indexes. Both his- 
torians and topographers will owe much the index counties, where, 
though the place-names fill seventy-two columns, only ten have defied 
identification. 

The Fine Rolls from 1327 1337, edited Mr. Bland, keep 
that more varied and copious character which they acquire with the opening 
the fourteenth century. The historian administration will often 
these pages, especially deals with outlying dominions. Appoint- 
ments officials Wales, Chester, Guernsey, Jersey, and Ponthieu, are 
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frequently enrolled here. The unfamiliarity names and conditions 
Ponthieu have put some difficulties the editor’s way. Sheriff’ and 
‘shrievalties’, for vicomte and vicomtés that county, show certain 
misunderstanding (pp. 281, 466, Tristre’ (p. 281) Titre, and 
might have been indexed thus. The text appreciated, and 
doubt the desire for uniformity with earlier volumes which gives 
its one defect—a certain intricacy and lack clearness. The form writ 
intendendo for example, would improvement upon the cumbrous 
intendant’ which frequently occurs. has been 
adopted other calendars, and might well used here also. 


Marsiglio Padua’s Defensor Pacis has been the subject repeated 
study for thirty forty years past, but the work itself has never been 
printed since the seventeenth century. was therefore good idea 
Professor Alexander Cartellieri, Jena, not anticipate the promised 
edition the Monumenta Germaniae, but supply working text the 
first book facsimile the editio princeps 1522. The reproduction 
very successfully done, and the work published cheap price 
Dyk, 1913). 


his Notes the Organization the Mason’s Craft England 
(Proceedings the British Academy, vol. vi. London: Milford, 
paper read last year the International Congress Historical Studies— 
Archdeacon Cunningham has thrown interesting light the existence 
masons’ lodges, their relations with their employers, and the conditions 
under which they worked, from the records Canterbury and York. The 
preamble the statute Henry VI, cap. reveals the fact that masons 
were then holding something corresponding trade union congress which 
defeated the object the Statute Labourers. 


The third volume Henri Hauser’s Sources Histoire France, 
(Paris: Picard, 1912), contains excellent critical biblio- 
graphy the wars religion. certainly the best the three volumes 
contributed the learned professor the university Dijon, who was 
extremely well prepared his past works that period. The characters 
this time are well defined the first pages, and the general view 
the different historical documents used good introduction 
the several parts the book. The critical sense the historian dis- 
played the study and characterization well the pamphlets’ and 
the best-known writers such Brantéme, Monluc, Pierre 
and the number documents which have been looked 
through Professor Hauser very there are 1,155 for the 
history the wars religion only, carefully divided into four sections— 
histoires, sources documentaires, pamphlets plaquettes, sources 
Among the points dealt with, special attention should paid the docu- 
ments concerning the St. Bartholomew which constitutes the greatest part 
section iv. gratifying note that Professor Hauser has wide 
knowledge the English books bearing that period and that quotes 
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many them; but cannot help thinking that overrates the value 
some them, for instance Mr. James Westfall Thompson’s Wars 


Signor Guido Pasolini, whose Adriano (Rome: Loescher, 1913) 
lies before us, congratulated inheriting the historical instincts 
his house. Works Adrian have, with slight exceptions, been the 
product northern writers, Burmannus, Creighton, Pastor. 
Italian biographer might have been expected share the strong 
prejudices against Adrian felt his countrymen the sixteenth century. 
Signor Pasolini is, however, scrupulously judicial his estimate the 
unfortunate pope. With Vettori, the most favourable Italian witnesses, 
ascribes his failure great measure the shortness his reign, which 
was yet more curtailed for practical purposes the long bout plague 
Rome, bringing all business standstill. There was time for 
his schemes reform develop. also well shown how Adrian’s 
temperament was ill-suited deal with the Lutheran crisis and the 
need the union Christendom against the Turk. Though publicly 
confessed the diet Nuremberg the shortcomings the papacy, 
was too conservative for timely spirit compromise, while possessed 
none the persuasive, propagandist force which might have pushed his 
own ideals their fulfilment. stranger from nation usually unpopular, 
found himself hampered his isolation unfamiliar atmosphere, 
his somewhat excessive economy, due indeed his predecessor’s 
extravagance, and the dilatory irresolution his compatriot advisers, 
Enckevoert and Heeze. Even after the catholic revival was felt that 
foreigner could succeed how much less Dutchman the 
heyday the Medicean renaissance? was impossible that Adrian 
should steer safe course between Charles and Francis when 
Clement VII, pope far greater ability and experience, suffered ship- 
wreck. Adrian VI’s period has been exhaustively treated that would 
difficult for new writer add much the sum our knowledge, 
but the author has made skilful use materials already published, 
especially Sanuto’s Diaries, and gives some interesting excerpts 
from Brom’s Archivalia Italié, more recent work than those above 
mentioned. The illustrations are admirable, particularly the views 
Rome reproduced from Heemskerck’s sketches (1532-6) the Kupferstich- 
kabinett Berlin. appendix contains facsimile the last page 
the bull reinvestiture Francesco Maria della Rovere the duchy 
Urbino. This the only bull existence signed Adrian, and 
has the peculiarity the addition the numeral the name. 


The publications the Hakluyt Society, like those every historical 
society, vary greatly importance. Anything duller than The War 
Quito Pedro Cieza Leon, translated and edited Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1913), would 
difficult The society would more useful work were 
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re-publish some its rare volumes which are now out print. The 
money expended such volume that before could surely put 
better purpose, especially when one considers that 1877 (not 1880) 
Jiménez (not Jimenes) Espada brought out edition the original 
text Cieza accompanied notes and copious appendixes. Little 
nothing new added this present translation, the documents which 
have been taken bodily from Espada’s edition with scant acknowledgement. 
The translation fairly accurate, although attempt has been made 
preserve the punctuation the original. References are given 
documents the Collection, the full text which will found 
the original Spanish edition Cieza. Many the notes come from 
this same source. The Inca Document’ Diego Rodriguez Figueroa 
however really gives interest this volume, especially copy the 
original Spanish text would appear the British Museum. map 
would perhaps have made the volume more intelligible. 


The Navy Records Society has recently brought out the third and fourth 
volumes the Naval Tracts Sir William Monson, the first volume 
which, published 1902, was noticed vol. this Review, 170. 
Monson’s literary works are very uneven interest, and the historical 
value his criticisms and observations affairs importance con- 
siderably discounted his frequent inaccuracies. now reprinted with 
Mr. Oppenheim’s scholarly notes the Tracts take quite different place 
among the authorities for the history the navy. many cases, notably 
that the Algiers expedition, Mr. Oppenheim has added separate 
account based the material now available, and course for the 
independent value such explanatory notes least much for the 
interest the original that this new edition will consulted. the 
case the fourth book, devoted mainly the voyages discovery, 
much correction and amplification was really required that Mr. Oppen- 
heim has felt himself obliged, for the sake space, modify his plan 
editing and has decided leave the text practically untouched rather 
than edit incompletely. few unpublished letters and papers are 


The years 1650-4, with which concerned the last instalment the 
Calendar the Court Minutes the East India Company, which Miss 


Sainsbury has issued, with introduction and notes Mr. Foster 


Clarendon Press, 1913), were from commercial point view 
years gloom, dominated the war with the Dutch. the same 


time, the settlement the Company’s claims against the Dutch, effected 
the peace, presaged better things; and find general expectation 


that, under the imperial hand Cromwell, the problem the Eastern 
trade would last find satisfactory solution. This volume full 
the rival arguments the upholders the joint-stock and the regulation 
principles, but decision had been arrived the close the period. 
Meanwhile the position the Company’s officers the East was critical 


before they received from the Commonwealth the authority enforce 
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obedience from those under their jurisdiction, and punish offenders 
according the law England. The volume contains very interesting 
account William Methwold the negotiations with the Portuguese 
1635. the principle that bird the hand was worth several the 
bush the English East India Company was well pleased obtain £85,000 
and the restoration the island Pulo Run satisfaction claims. 
which had reached nearly three million pounds. 


Three recent numbers the series Leipziger Historische Abhand- 
lungen (Leipzig: Quelle Meyer) contain contributions the territorial 
history Electoral Saxony. Dr. Walther Thenius’s monograph Die 
des stehenden Heerwesens Kursachsen unter Johann Georg 
und Johann Georg 31) treats fully, from the records the Dresden 
archives, the different sides military organization the epoch transi- 
tion from the medieval dualism militia (Defensioner) and private 
recruiting mercenaries their combination public standing army. 
monographs like this which will help control the theories put forward 
Professor Sombart his ingenious new book war and capitalism. 
Unfortunately, more attention seems have been given the technical 
details the service, such charges, divisions, and pay, than the 
economic and constitutional relations the organism under consideration 
state and society. far they are treated, chiefly the chapters 
Finanzielle Grundlagen’ and Unterhalt’, the growth the army 
budget out the several much-disputed contributions the members 
the Upper Saxon Circle and the primitive equipment, quartering, and 
victualling, mostly the spot and kind, make alike improbable 
that this standing army was managed anything like centralized and 
capitalistic scale. Indeed, the early Saxon army has always been much 
more home force than, e.g., the model institution its neighbour 
Prussia. shown from special side Dr. Walther Thum’s pamphlet 
Die Rekrutierung der Armee unter August dem Starken (no. 29). 
spite the conflicts between civil and military organization, inseparable 
from the first decisive steps towards the miles perpetuus, the German 
army the famous king Poland was its overwhelming majority 
composed natives. The percentage foreigners even fell from thirty- 
five the beginning the reign eleven its end, whereas averaged 
full two-thirds the army Frederick the Great ten years later (see 
Lehmann’s Scharnhorst, ii. Finally, Dr. Erich Meinel’s study 
Henneberg und das Haus Wettin 1554-1660 seems illustrate the private 
and medieval element the formation the electoral territory itself. 
But the five-twelfths the neighbouring county which was enlarged 
after endless bargaining with the last counts and the emperor were mainly 
important sort strategic position co-heir, Ernestine 
Saxony, and never quite annexed the rest the Electorate, even after 
the division revenues had, almost century later, been replaced 
division the soil. 


New England and New France (New York: Putnam, 1913) Dr. 


James Douglas deals some length with some contrasts and parallels. 
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the two histories. His manner writing seems modelled that 
Parkman but not uncharitable say that possesses neither 
the genius nor the learning that great writer. disappointing find 
the old stock criticisms the French system Canada, without even 
mention the view taken Professor Munro his The Seignioria! 
System Canada and the Introduction the documents edited him 
for the Champlain Society. Dr. Douglas capable strange slips, 
when writes: arrived England while James was still the 
throne but fortunately before the year terminated General Monk’s 
coup and William and Mary’s accession the throne had secured 
England Protestant domination.’ After this one looks with some 
suspicion the statement that Lord Chancellor Hyde used his influences 
its favour. Hon. Robert Boyle was the first governor and Clarendon’s 
was the first name the list With regard the New 
England Confederacy, are told that negotiations between Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Plymouth began 1638 and 
were completed Still, spite certain drawbacks the volume 
contains, especially the chapters education and the status women, 
much interesting matter; and is, moreover, illustrated numerous 
admirable reproductions prints and maps. 


difficult find any specially novel generalizations Mr. 
Turberville’s scholarly and most exhaustive book The House Lords 
the Reign William III (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), published 
the third volume the Oxford Historical and Literary Studies under 
the direction Professors Firth and Raleigh. Perhaps its freshest point 
its insistence that for many years after 1688 whigs and tories were 
evenly balanced the house lords. are too apt date the rule 
what Disraeli called the Venetian oligarchy’ from the date the Revolu- 
tion itself. Mr. Turberville shows that, thanks the lavish ennoblement 
royal partisans since 1603, the tories actually held majority the 
early days William’s reign, and that the balance turned against them 
less the result new creations than the result the steady process 
appointing latitudinarians the episcopal bench. adds very 
truly that stage the history the English church have its bishops 
been less touch with the prevailing ideas their clergy. 


The Hon. Evan Charteris, his William Augustus, Duke Cum- 
berland (London: Arnold, 1913), has given the results careful 
and critical study the duke’s character and his early career, the 
peace Aix-la-Chapelle. was age coarse amusements and 
callous insensibility the sufferings the lower class, and Cumberland, 
addicted such amusements strongly most other young men 
fashion, was, owing his rank, conspicuous his indulgence them. 
Nor was before his time tenderness but seems have 
been good-natured and capable kindly actions, for though was 
strict disciplinarian, which then implied the infliction punishments 
horrible brutality, was popular with the troops under his command. 
regards his severities after the battle Culloden, several weighty 
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considerations are urged extenuation the popular condemnation 
his proceedings, but though they relieve his memory some reproach, 
they still leave the fact that allowed himself, from whatever motives, 
the instrument cruel vengeance. Forbes Culloden quoted 
here testifying his patience scarcely fair that notice should 
taken the duke’s alleged description the lord president that old 
woman who talked humanity’. Stories savage retaliation 
gradually reached London and were used the tories for political ends, 
and the duke, who after his return was for time the idol the mob, 
became unpopular. Mr. Charteris gives well-considered estimate his 
military attainments. was means great general war his 
intellect worked slowly, and could neither promptly take advantage 
enemy’s mistakes nor repair his own; but loved all things 
military, was eminently courageous, inspired his troops with 
confidence and enthusiasm, had good technical knowledge his 
profession, and showed himself possessed remarkable power 
organization. was generally unlucky his battles, not wholly, nor 
indeed chiefly, through any fault his own, though great commander 
would probably have overcome difficulties which were too much for him. 
Mr. Charteris excels describing campaigns and battles writes 
them with animation, and makes them intelligible and interesting. 
shows good judgement insisting the duke’s devotion duty 
was conspicuous throughout his career, and honourably distinguishes him 
time when self-interest was the guiding motive the great majority 
public men. laudable desire place the duke his right setting 
among his contemporaries has led Mr. Charteris write somewhat 
too fully social but writes them very pleasantly, and 
has given good account Cumberland’s earlier years that 
hope that may regard this book merely instalment work 


Dr. Clapham’s book The Abbé Sieyés, Essay the Politics 
the French Revolution (London: King, 1912) useful study 
public man, famous abstract way, yet most readers history 
little more than name. Although Dr. Clapham has ranged widely for 
his materials can hardly said have produced life. For outside 
politics there scarcely was such man Sieyés. extraordinary 
that any one who played conspicuous part such crisis the 
history Europe should have been dry and colourless. None cared 
for Sieyés and cared for nobody. Dr. Clapham has accordingly 
bestowed his chief attention his political ideas. Lord Acton thought 
highly him political philosopher, and certainly was one the 
most independent minds the Revolution. Dr. Clapham shows, 
Sieyés was mere disciple Rousseau. was not dominated 
classical analogies. laid stress upon fancied state nature. 
believed absolutely representation, and condemned every direct 
exercise sovereignty the people. certain other respects Sieyés 
rose above current prejudice. was enemy voluntary association. 
was not fanatic for the so-called separation powers. Indeed 
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appears that was ready take office while yet member the national 
assembly. Whether should called democrat the modern sense 
nice question. the one hand rejected all hereditary authority, 
although willing, matter convenience, tolerate nominal kingship. 
rejected alike second chamber and the royal veto upon legislation. 
the other hand held that, apportioning political power, account 
should taken contribution taxes. While detesting certain classes 
proprietors, favoured the influence property. approved 
indirect election and wished the legislature renewed annual 
thirds. held almost strongly Burke that members parliament 
were senators, not delegates. have intention subjecting the 
national government, nor even the tiniest municipal governments, the 
democratic régime.’ Such politician could not long remain leader 
the French Revolution. Although void religious feeling, displayed 
the debates upon church property the caution statesman. His 
resistance the abolition tithe ended popularity which had never 
been deep. Yet not long after many Parisians wished elect him 
constitutional archbishop Paris. the way, are surprised that 
careful writer Dr. Clapham can translate curate’, 
equivalent parson’ and vicaire’ the equivalent curate’. 


Louis Barthou’s volume Mirabeau, which English trans- 
lation has appeared (London: Heinemann, 1913), cannot regarded 
work profound research, although does quote once twice from 
unpublished letters. Nor can said modify appreciably our general 
estimate the man and his work. is, however, complete survey 
career, written temper once candid and critical. 
also valuable coming from author who has himself had experience 
public life and great affairs. Barthou usually accurate, although 
may cavil detail here and there, when terms the Count 
Marck Austrian’ nobleman. The translation has been badly executed. 
1660 Louis XV’ doubtless mere printer’s mistake. But the 
phrase navigate the Escaut’ suggests that the translator has 
never heard the closing the rose heaven from the dust’ 
means the equivalent ‘il langa poussiére vers ciel’. ‘Went 
the round the ports’ makes sense applied the inland city 
Aix. Umbrageous virtue’ not English. ‘Settle down beer and 
and extricate her from her are phrases fit only for 
horseback’ misses perfectly the spirit Mirabeau’s words. 


Diplomatie Gironde; Jacques Pierre Brissot (Paris 
Hachette, 1912) H.-A. Goetz-Bernstein deals with subject which 
stood need complete treatment. The critical edition Brissot’s 
Mémoires issued Perroud 1911, which, however, Goetz- 
Bernstein could make but little use, provided surer basis for the personal 
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part the present narrative and the many monographs brought out since 
the time Sorel justified the hope that some defects his account might 
now made good. But the English sources, which Sorel availed 
himself little, figure only slightly the present narrative. There 
reference to. Dr. Clapham’s monograph, The Causes the War 1792. 
Allusions the policy Pitt are taken either from Dr. Salomon’s 
work (which ends with January 1793) from Macaulay’s sketch, 
from Guizot’s translation Stanhope’s Life Pitt. The British 
archives have not been searched, neither have the valuable Dropmore 
Papers (vols. and iii), nor Sir Keith’s Memoirs, nor the parts 
Burke’s Correspondence relating the émigrés, been used. Hence 
find reference (p. 99) Pitt’s aversion from the Revolution, though the 
facts afterwards related respecting Talleyrand’s first mission London 
modify that pronouncement. also inexact describe (p. 108) 
that mission ‘un insuccés’, for answered the more measured 
expectations its authors. the other hand, Goetz-Bernstein has 
made full use French and German works, pamphlets, and newspapers. 
has rightly given prominence the debates the Jacobin Club. 
regard the policy the court Berlin there more information 
here than found Sorel. But cannot said that the present 
volume any one point materially modifies the judgements previously 
formed respecting the policy the Gironde. There are the appendix 
four new dispatches between Delessart, foreign minister Paris, and 
Noailles, French ambassador Vienna, January-February 1792. 
The volume ends with the condemnation death the Brissotins, the 
autumn 1793, the charge lightly declaring war against Austria, 
charge which Goetz-Bernstein has now fully substantiated. There 


adequate index; and the references sources are detailed and 
exact. 


The twenty-second volume Aulard’s Recueil des Actes 
Comité Salut Public avec Correspondance officielle des Représentants 
Mission (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1912) covers the period from 
April (22 germinal) May 1795 (20 floréal III). The volume opens, 
therefore, after the insurrection germinal and the conclusion the 
treaty and closes before the insurrection prairial and the 
conclusion the treaty with Holland. Though the minutes the com- 
mittee range interest from the terms the ultimatum Holland 
the expulsion pupil from the school aerostatics for incurable 
somnambulism, the principal value this volume lies the correspon- 
dence with the représentants mission. Aulard’s monumental work 
might criticized the ground that 826 pages documents, covering 
period twenty-eight comparatively uneventful days, many must have 
been included little interest even the specialist, but other method 
could have given picture complete and convincing the total 
bankruptcy the government. The problem provisioning Paris had 
vexed every government since 1789, but now the provinces the distress 
was even more acute, notably Amiens, where three women committed 
suicide rather than face starvation. The difficulty buying corn was still 
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further increased the frontiers the appalling depreciation the 
assignat, and Vendée, where only the royal coinage was accepted. During 
this period, indeed, came terms and the Vendée was pacified, but 
the settlement Mabilais only encouraged the Chouans further 
efforts, especially the neighbourhood Lorient and Vannes. The 
tricolour cockade was discredited, royalism openly discussed, and Lyons, 
the mob, getting out hand, massacred the terrorists the prisons. 
Even the dockyards and armouries were idle, and every industry claimed 
subsidies from penniless government. The army was better case. 
The men were ill-nourished, barefoot, and ragged. Desertions 
daily. The cavalry and artillery were short 25,000 horses, and such 
they had Avignon and Tarascon were diseased and unfit for 
work, owing lack forage. The troops were quite insufficient 
for guarding the frontiers and quelling disturbance home. 
Sieyés the solution every problem seemed lie speedy peace 
with Holland, glorious France through concession territory, 
and remunerative through large war indemnity paid Dutch 
currency. The most important and perhaps the most interesting part 
the volume the correspondence between him and the agents the 
republic Holland, prior his departure with Reubell complete the 
negotiations. Though result the representations these agents 
the claim Zealand was abandoned, the instructions definitely laid down 
that the estates did not once accept the oppressive terms offered them, 
the country would have submit forced indemnity and military 
occupation. The present volume gives information after Sieyés’ arrival 
the Hague indeed, means clear when and Reubell actually 
arrived, for they are represented being present May the committee 
and signing the minutes, and the same day writing from the Hague 
announce their arrival ‘avant-hier’, discrepancy which Aulard does 
not attempt explain. The thanks all students are due Aulard 
for making this great storehouse information easily accessible. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Picard the historical section the French 
general staff has rendered considerable service the military student 
his classification the Préceptes Jugements Napoléon (Paris 
Berger-Levrault, 1913) under separate heads alphabetical order, enabling 
the student find once ready his hand summary the emperor’s 
views almost every subject connected with war, whilst for those who seek 
fuller information copious references are given the foot-notes. The work 
divided into three sections. The first deals with the art war all its 
branches. Not point importance omitted, down the soldier’s 
dress and the engineer’s tools. This section contains one hundred and 
sixty-five heads and forms nearly half the whole book. Several pages 
are devoted naval warfare: Napoleon had last admit that 
maxim that trident Neptune the sceptre the 
true The second section, some forty pages, deals very briefly 
with the campaigns, Julius Caesar, then Turenne and Frederick 
the Great, finally, somewhat greater length, with the wars the French 
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Revolution and Empire. The most interesting pages are those 
treat the Waterloo campaign, only for the variety excuses which 
Napoleon makes for his defeat, e.g.if had had Suchet place Grouchy, 
Soult had shown better judgement his selection staff-officers. 
This latter excuse hardly consistent with the criticism elsewhere 
expressed, that Soult was better qualified act chief the staff than 
commander army. Probably the third section dealing with 
will prove the most general interest. Over three hundred 
names are passed review, including Alexander and Hannibal, but the 
vast majority are Napoleon’s own contemporaries. His criticisms leave 
the impression that during his later years the emperor was obliged 
impose upon his lieutenants burden responsibility too heavy for them 
bear. significant that November 1815 expressed the view that 
was the best qualified command great armies; Kléber was 
the next best, opinion Lannes, perhaps, the third Neither 
Desaix nor Kléber lived marshals the empire, and Lannes was 
mortally wounded Essling. Wellington described ‘an ordinary 
man. has been prudent and lucky, but not great genius.’ 


The publication the second volume Mr. Cory’s The Rise 
South Africa (London: Longmans, 1913) marks the accomplishment 
one-half the work. The years dealt with the present instalment 
are those from 1820 1834. 1820 saw the beginnings the British 
eastern province, which the special subject Mr. Cory’s history 
and assuredly such elaborate and careful account the first years 
the Albany settlement, found here, has ever before been published. 
The only criticism that can made that work this kind authorities 
might have been more freely cited. note that Mr. Cory takes very 
unfavourable view Lord Charles Somerset’s government, and 
complete sympathy with the lieutenant-governor, Sir Rufane Donkin, 
regarding the points difference between that officer and Lord Charles. 
very able and convincing account given Dr. Philip; and 
satisfactory find that the author, with his abundant knowledge, takes 
the now generally recognized view that one individual did much 
direct the course events and give the history Cape Colony 
its peculiar characteristics did this missionary-politician, who for some 
years was able direct the policy British statesmen line directly 
contrary the opinions the British, less than the Dutch, who 
lived South Africa. The next volume will deal with the outcome 


his lecture the Eurly Life Moltke (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1913) Professor Spenser Wilkinson traces briefly but graphically the 
career the great strategist from his entry the age eleven into the 
cadet school Copenhagen his appointment forty-six years later 
chief the general staff the Prussian army. describes him the 
age thirty-five skilled surveyor, the master five languages, 
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deeply read history, lover music and the theatre, connoisseur 
fine art, moving easily the best society and favourite Court’. The 
four years (1835-9) which Moltke spent Turkey were great importance 
the formation his military character. learnt the disastrous 
campaign Nisib ‘the hardest and greatest lessons—that there are 
conditions which limit the power the strongest will’. His experience 
year two later railway director, while still the general staff, 
proved great service him the wars 1866 and 1870. ‘The 
swiftness and the crushing nature his victories were due large part 
his being the one general Europe who had mastered the use net- 


Under the title Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1913) Mr. Charles Francis Adams has published lectures 
delivered him Oxford the American Civil War. The English 
people are, believe, more familiar than the author thinks with the 
political and military importance his theme. Probably the chief value 
this little volume the light throws the ideas one who was 
himself formerly soldier the army the Potomac’. lays stress 
the influence exercised John Bright and Mrs. Stowe the fortunes 
the war. Their work and Palmerston’s dilatoriness averted British 
intervention. The civil war was won Lancashire. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
‘exercised more immediate, considerable and dramatic world-influence 
than any other book ever printed’. These views will not universally 
accepted, but they are suggestive and interesting. 


Professor Rawlinson, who seeks attract readers both India 
and Great Britain, has his Indian Historical Studies (London Longmans, 
1913) attempted give the reader glimpse India nearly every 
epoch her history taking leading figure the period and attempting 
estimate his achievements’. may congratulated having 
attained considerable success the execution his laudable purpose. 
has made good selection subjects from Buddha and Asoka 
Ranjit Singh, and treated them fresh, lively, readable style. The 
essays are the fruit wide reading, nearly, not quite, 
date, and are disfigured few mistakes. The slips noted include 
the misspelling the names Messrs. Blochmann and Keene xii, 
the substitution Heliodorus for Heliocles 213, and the statement 
(p. 206) that Alexander entered the Punjab The correct date 
326 B.c. the essay Akbar several statements occur which are open 
dispute. pity that the author has not made use the vivid con- 
temporary accounts the great emperor recorded his Jesuit guests, 
which give far the best description Akbar’s fascinating personality. 
Bartoli depicts him 


man apparently free from mystery and guile, honest and candid could 
imagined but reality close and self-contained, with twists words and deeds 
divergent one from the other, and most times contradictory, that even much 
seeking one could not find the clue his thoughts. Thus often happened that 
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person comparing him to-day with what was yesterday could find resemblance, 
and even attentive observer, after long and familiar intercourse with him, knew 
more him the last day than had known the first. 


Among the other essays the volume those Ibn Batuta, the intrepid 
fourteenth-century traveller, and Robert Knox, the prisoner Ceylon, 
may specially commended. Both papers would improved exten- 
sion. 


Very considerable interest attaches the early history the missions 
the church England southern India well the attitude 
the East India Company towards the spiritual needs their English 
servants. The Rev. Frank Penny, his book The Church Madras, 
being the History the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Actions the East 
Company the Presidency vols. London: Smith, Elder Co., 
1904, 1912), has studied the subject very closely, utilizing large mass 
evidence hitherto unknown historians. There are points contact 
this ecclesiastical history with matters political, legal, and social, and 
these Mr. Penny has means neglected. The work has been extremely 
well done, and the two volumes are important addition our know- 
ledge the ecclesiastical activities the English church time when 
she has popularly been supposed have been wrapped slumber. Much 
new light thrown Mr. Penny’s patient investigation the long 
discussion, parliament and outside, which preceded the charter 1813, 
and what was written James Mill and Kaye materially 
supplemented, indeed may not regarded superseded. 


The series entitled ‘The Making the Nations’ compares quite 
favourably with the older group Stories the Nations’. Certainly, 
Mr. Koebel’s South America (London: Black, 1913) good type 
well written popular history. His surveys the South American 
states deal ‘with the salient points their histories interesting 
manner, and the illustrations are apt. 


Mr. St. John Hope’s little Grammar English Heraldry (Cambridge 
University Press, 1913) and his Heraldry for and Designers 
(London: Hogg, 1913) may fitly noticed together. For historical 
scholars they possess far greater interest than other and more preten- 
tious works the subjects which they treat. Mr. Hope one the 
small school who are endeavouring for heraldry what has been done 
for archaeology and for medieval history, namely, base its study 
original sources alone. takes his readers back the seal, the monument, 
the roll arms, and endeavours illustrate the value heraldry 
handmaid history and art’. the serious and intelligent student 
heraldry its earlier developments are full interest, but its modern 
survival, largely though bulks the average handbook, value 
whatever. Mr. Hope, who traces the beginning its decadence the 
reign Henry VIII, concerns himself almost exclusively with the earlier 
period, when the science was still recognized importance and the art 
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was still living thing. Later accretions are thus ignored, the science 
freed from needless complication and the art from the deadening influence 
stereotyped forms. The historian also finds himself among great and 
familiar names, men for whom the shield, the banner, and the seal were 
the things that made them known gave validity their acts, instead 
being led suppose that what really matters heraldry the question 
whether modern family has paid the fees for grant arms. Both 
books are liberally and quite admirably illustrated, and Mr. Hope’s great 
series the stall-plates the knights the garter among the well- 
selected sources laid under contribution. Rd. 


The and Dormant Peerages the Northern Counties England, 
edited Mr. John William Clay (London: Nisbet, 1913), useful 
work genealogical reference. Genealogy ever-growing department 
knowledge, and there are few printed pedigrees which could not 
revised and expanded within year two their publication. Mr. 
Clay has unrivalled acquaintance with Yorkshire genealogy. His 
pedigrees are full and accurate, and have gained much from the addition 
references wills York and Somerset House well the 
memoirs contained the Dictionary National Biography. does 
not state his principle inclusion, and not wholly consistent regard 
toit. While rightly excluding, the main, baronies tenure, occasion- 
ally introduces family whose title the baronial dignity was wholly 
tenurial. The Baliol family instance point. There are omissions, 
such the earldom Northumberland conferred John Nevill, the 
duchies Northumberland held John Dudley and George Fitz-Roy, 
the Holles and Pelham duchies Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the duchy 
Berwick and earldom Tynemouth created James for his natural 
son. The volume would improved cross-references—for instance, 
the Cavendish earldom, marquisate, and duchy Newcastle has 
sought for under the barony Ogle—and wholly without index. 


Manor Book Ottery Saint Mary, edited Mrs. Whetham 
and her daughter (London: Longmans, 1913), contains Survey the 
manor written about the end the seventeenth century. Parts the 
earlier entries are Latin, sometimes corrupt character that one 
receives strong impression ignorant scribe copying sight from 
documents which did not understand the language.’ Without 
seeing the manuscript cannot course make positive assertion, 
but receive rather the impression that considerable proportion 
the errors are due the modern transcriber. notice that the 
editors’ introduction consuetudines supposed represent customers 
(p. 16), and slaves are (p. mistakes Latin are extremely 
numerous, and almost all them are capable easy correction any 
one who understands the subject-matter. great pity that the 
text should printed such way unintelligible the ordinary 
student and excite the derision the expert. The English account 
the tenures the manor (pp. 80-3) is, however, considerable interest. 
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Prefixed the Survey general history land-holding England, 
which leads the particular tenures Ottery. This well written, 
but there are statements which not inspire full confidence. 


read the contented and independent Bishop 


Grandison’s time, and his arrangements assuring the tenants’ rela- 
tively strong and satisfactory position’ for three hundred years; but 
168 the rental the manor said, late the seventeenth century, 
have been the subject much litigation the courts and constant 
ill-feeling between the Lord and the tenants’. The apparent discrepancy 
should have been explained. 


Catalogue Manuscripts the Library the Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society (Leeds, 1912) contains list close four hundred manu- 
scripts, almost wholly Yorkshire interest, preserved the society’s 
library Leeds. The great bulk them came bequest from Sir 
Thomas Brooke, Bart., late president the society. They include the 
diaries, correspondence and other papers Ralph Thoresby, part 
published Joseph heraldic and genealogical collections 
Thomas Beckwith and some fifty volumes miscellaneous notes 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, additional those already the British Museum. 
The extensive genealogical gatherings William Radcliffe, Rouge Croix, 
relate primarily Yorkshire, but also include Durham pedigrees and 
correspondence with Robert Surtees, the historian Durham, and bear 
upon numerous north-country families, principally those Radcliffe 
and Beaumont. greater interest Oxford readers are the manuscripts 
volumes) reiating Abraham Woodhead, fellow University 
College; one these volumes consists twenty-three letters from 
Thomas Hearne written volumes Roger Dodsworth’s 
collections, which have long parted company from their fellows the 
Bodleian, are now the Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s library 
(M. 282, 283), also original register Fountains Abbey belonging 
the first quarter the sixteenth century, formerly the Phillipps 
library (M. 284). The remaining miscellaneous manuscripts are very 
described, and, unfortunately, attempt made fix their 
dates, that the catalogue does little more here than suggest possibilities 
for instance, 303, described book pedigrees, mostly Yorkshire, 
said temp. Elizabeth, largely copied from Tonge’s Visitation, 
with many additions and differences may conceal some unknown heraldic 


Vol. xxii, part the publications the Thoresby Society (Leeds, 
1912) contains two papers deserving notice. One lecture delivered 
the Very Rev. Savage Northumbria after the Departure 
the Roman Forces’. dealing with this obscure period history 
Dean Savage follows what may called the received tradition, but 
adduces some fresh evidence Celtic survival the Leeds district from 
the place-names and dialect the West Riding. may doubted 
whether the church dedications Celtic saints which quotes denote 
more than the spread Celtic influence from Iona and Lindisfarne. The 
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real problem early Northumbrian history, the absence literary 
evidence, that, while the archaeological finds north the Humber are 
scanty that, Mr. Leeds has recently pointed out, they not 
suggest permanent early settlement more than the coast-line, the 
evidences Celtic survival are scantier The only other paper 
more than local interest contained this volume summary finds 
Roman coins made the Leeds district, with catalogue part 
hoard 3,000 coins extending from Philip Probus. would have 
been advantage the proofs the catalogue had been revised 
some one better acquainted with numismatics (this would have avoided 
such errors LIDEOOP. COMS. AVG for LIBERO CONS. and the 
number specimens each type had been recorded. 


The Abbé Sabarthés’ Dictionnaire Topographique Département 
Aude (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1912) the greatest value for 
any one studying the history southern France. must have involved 
prodigious labour. his preface has given brief summary the 
history the region, from the time the early Celtic and Iberian 
inhabitants down the formation the modern department. This 
includes description the various districts into which, one time 
another, the Aude has been divided for military, judicial, and financial 
purposes and also full account the ecclesiastical dioceses which fall 
have fallen within its boundaries. All the archives the neighbour- 
hood, communal, departmental, ecclesiastical, and private, have been 
searched for information and long list given printed works throw- 
ing light the history the department and topographical details. 
The list place-names appears very full and thorough, including 
the tiniest hamlets and streams, and also various old sites longer occupied 
the present day. The plan the work put all information under 
the modern name the place, where such exists, and give the various 
forms under which the name appears different dates, with reference 
the documents which these forms are found. facilitate research, 
index has been added the ancient names alphabetical order, with 
their modern equivalents following; very useful device for any one 
unfamiliar with the locality. The book seems have been drawn with 
great care, and will render the interpretation medieval documents 
this region much simpler, enabling the place-names speedily 
identified. Aude interesting department with plenty local 


history, containing, does, such historical centres Narbonne and 
Carcassonne. 


volume Essays Legal History Clarendon Press, 1913) 
contains papers various languages which were read before the Inter- 
national Congress Historical Studies held London 1913. They are 
now collected and edited Professor Vinogradoff, who delivered the 
presidential address. They embrace very large number subjects, 
and are written authorities the early history Roman law, 
old German and French law. There are several contributions 
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towards the history English law, and there are interesting essays 
Slavonic laws and customs. Lastly, there valuable survey the 
development the modern study the canon law. not possible 
short notice more than indicate briefly the nature some 
the subjects dealt with. The volume commences with brief state- 
ment Professor Wenger the work done historian 
Roman law the present day. The roots modern communism are 
traced back dominium iure Quiritium’ Professor Riccobono. 
have also valuable discussion the history and meaning heredis 
Professor Lenel. Professor Caillemer shows how traces 
droit coutumier lingered the south-east France long after the 
renaissance and teaching the There are interesting discus- 
sions the history the Professors von Gierke and 
Under the head English law have interesting sketch 
the history the four Inns Court Dr. Blake Odgers. Professor 
Goudy traces the two ancient brocards actio personalis moritur cum 
and cuius est solum eius est usque their source. 
This most interesting little essay. Sir Frederick Pollock’s paper 
the transformation equity full interest the historian well 
the professed student legal history. calls attention the recent 
discovery that from the earliest times causes action arising continuing 
while the Eyre was the county were brought before the justices 
presenting bill instead serving out writ, and, what still more 
interesting, that these bills Eyre bear the strongest resemblance both 
their frame and contents the earliest bills chancery. Dr. Hazel- 
tine deals further with the early history equity, and Dr. Holdsworth 
estimates valuable paper the effect Coke’s writings the develop- 
ment English law. 


The past operation, for the most part indirect and unconscious, 
economic factors determining international jurisprudence and pro- 
voking war subject urgently demanding historical inquiry, especially 
the possible operation conscious economic motives securing future 
international peace subject that has passed from the region philo- 
sophical speculation into that practical politics. The interest Pro- 
fessor Achille Loria’s book Les bases économiques justice inter- 
nationale, published the Institut Nobel Norvégien (Christiania, 1912), 
lies the attempt connect the two subjects and draw broad con- 
clusions about both. His thesis that international law and international 
peace have been turn fostered, then destroyed, and again partially 
restored the operation economic forces, and that they may entirely 
re-established the same forces the future. Professor Loria’s handling 
this theme full suggestion. The importance the economic 
factor history can hardly over-estimated, but easy over- 
estimate the directness and rationality its operation. The indiscriminate 
massing facts from score centuries implies weakness the historic 
sense, and seriously impairs the value stimulating 
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